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_ Preduce Commission = Seniers. — 
Among. the. dealers in whom we place confidence are 
Myers & Alley, No. 88 Murray st., who reccive consign- 
ments of green fruits, vegetables, and other produce, to 
sell on commission. They supply dealers in large or emall 
at the best rates. Their store in the early 


morning is as busy # place as one not often meets with. 
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July is considered as the harvest month, and as 
this year, and especially in this particular month, 
we are all making comparisons between things as 
they were a hundred years ago and as they now are, 
we may very well consider how much better we 
are provided with harvesting implements than our 
forefathers were. Instead of stooping painfully 
over our crops, and cutting them by handfuls with 
the sickle, we now lay them down with the reaper 
all ready to be bound, or even lay down the bound 
sheaves. In no department of human industry has 
there been a greater saving of labor, than in har- 
vest work. It has now becqme not a work to be 
dreaded, but the pleasing occupation of gathering 
in the abundant fruits of our labors, an occupation 
which should be accompanied by thankfuiness and 
contentment. The reaper, mower, tedder, horse- 
rake, unloading-fork, and thrashing machine, all 
worked by horses or by steam, are the contribution 
which mechanics have made to agriculture, within 
the latter part of the past century, and agriculture 
owes her sister art a heavy debt of gratitude for it. 


Hints about Work. 


In the Field.—There are some precautions to be 
observed in working out of doors at this season, 
which may add much to the comfort, and may pre- 
serve health, or save life. The most important is 
to avoid drinking cold water when heated. We 
have worked a whole day withont drinking, except 
at the usual resting spells, and know that it can be 
done by any one who will resist the desire to swal- 
low copious drafts of water. The fluid dilutes the 
blood, weakens the system, greatly increases pers- 
piration, and this in its turn excites thirst. To 
pour some cold water upon the wrists, and to bathe 
the temples, will reduce the temperature of the 
body very rapidly. As a protection to the head we 
wear a white handkerchief or a cabbage leaf in the 
hat, and a white handkerchief fastened to the hat 
behind, so as to fall loosely over the back of the 
neck. If one must drink, a small quantity of oat- 
meal stirred in the water, will be wholesome and 
nutritious. 

The Laws of Health require careful observation. 
Decomposition is very actiye during the hot weath- 
er, and all filth and refuse of whatever kind, should 








We removed ‘to the eémpost heap and well covered 
With ‘earth Sinks;¢elldrs, “drains, Cesspools; and 
all such places, may be cheaply disinfected by pour- 
ing into them or sprinkling about them, a pailful 
of water in which a pound of copperas (sulphate of 
iron) has been dissolyed. A quantity of ground 
plaster mixed with offensive liquid matter, or 
sprinkled about stable drains, or other bad smelling 
moist places, will be very serv iceable. 


Weeds.—‘ Tl weeds now grow apace.” In the 
hurry of harvest work these should not be neg- 
lected. A day’s delay may not hurt the crop, 
while it may make a wonderful difference in the 
growth of the weeds. To cultivate in a dry time, 
will do the most execution amongst weeds, and by 
keeping the soil mellow, will make it more absorb- 
ent and retentive of moisture. 

Root Crops.—Mangels or ruta-bagas need to haye 
the soil mellow and moist, and must be kept free 
from weeds. One plant too many in the row, is a 
weed as much as a thistle or a rag-weed, and where- 
ever the plants are too thick, they should be thinned 
unsparingly. Ruta-bagas may be sown up to the 
middle of the month. Dusting the young plants 
while still in the seed-leaf with fine guano, will help 
to keep off the flea, and will stimulate the plants to 
push out the rough leaves, when they will be safe 
from this pest. After July 15th, white turnips should 
be sown in place of ruta-bagas on northern farms, 

Fodder Corn for soiling, may still be sown in sue- 
cession up to the end of the month. The more this 
crop is grown and used, the more valuable it is 
found to be. ‘It should not be sown broadcast ex- 
cept upon the very richest soil, and even then the 
extra labor of drilling it will be well repaid. Drills 
should be 30 inches apart, and the seed an inch 
apart in the drill, To get a good growth, this crop 
sbould be as well cultivated as the main crop. Four 
bushels of seed per acre is needed. 

Corn.—Constant cultivation is very important for 
this crop. Noothershows so much benefit from it. 
Our plan is to cultivate on the level, going close to 
the rows. If there are many weeds in the rows be- 
tween the stalks, we throw a little earth to the 
plants to smother the weeds. Afterwards, if neces- 
sary, this soil may be leveled with the hoe at the 
last weeding. Hilling corn is not, as some farmers 
think, needed to steady the plants. 

Potatoes suffer more from weeds than any other 
crop. One weed will take upand evaporate a good 
deal of moisture from the soil, and rob the crop of 
what it greatly needs. Thisloss of moisture is not 
often thought of in considcring the effect of weeds, 
but it is very important. When too late to be killed 
by cultivation, the weeds should be hand-pulled. 

Peas and Oats, grown for fodder, may be cut with 
the reaper if they have not lodged. Otherwise the 
best plan is to cut them with the scythe, not as 
grass is mown, but by drawing them towards the 
mower in bunches, with the blade of the scythe, 
when the loose bunches may be left to dry until 
ready to haul to the barn. When cut in blossom 
and well cured, this mixed crop is worth more than 
clover hay. 

Wheat.—Tze best time for cutting wheat is a 
matter of dispute. We choose that time when the 
greater part of the grain is in such a condition that 
it can easily be crushed to a soft moist powder be- 
tween the thumb and finger nails, and there is no 
sign of milkiness or mushiness about it. If cut 
earlier than this the grain shrinks, if cut later it is 
lost by shelling, although its quality for seed and 
for grinding is best when cut dead ripe. The time 
of cutting is a matter of economy and convenience. 

Binding Grain.—One of the common small wastes 
of the farn: arises from careless binding and shock- 
ing grain. Sheaves fall to pieces, or shocks over- 
turn, and grain is wasted as well as muchtime. See 
that the bands are strong enough, long enough, and 
well bound, and the shocks well put up and safely 
capped. « Although the caps may not be needed, 
yet the grain is safe, and in case of a sudden thun- 
der shower one can rest easy, knowing that no harm 
can happen to this crop. 

Thrashing.—To thrash the grain as soon as it is 
drawn from the field, and to market it, if it is dry 
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enough, is generally the best plan. Fhe loss of 
weight, and that from vermin and other risks, are 
saved; the labor of stacking or putting it in the 
barn, and a second handling are also saved, and with 
the cash in his pocket, a farmer avoids any loss in 
value, and if he misses a rise, he will on the whole 
have saved more than this might have amounted 
to, and has had the use of the money besides. 

The Granary.—If grain is stored, care should be 
taken to preserve it from vermin, and to turn it oc- 
casionally, lest it might heat and mildew. 

Stock.—See hints for last month, which apply to 
this month as well. 

Take a Holiday.—N> farmer or mechanic should 
miss seeing the Centennial Exhibition. If he can 
not go, he should send one at least of his sons. If 
he can not afford to do that, he should take what 
recreation he can in the most convenient manner. 
Family parties, neighborly picnics to interesting 
places, and social gatherings, make us better ac- 
quainted with each other, and show the best points 
of people whom we might suppose had but little 
good about them. In business no one is seen at 
his best, and we want to think as well of our neigh- 
bors as we possibly can. 

In the Southern States, the ‘ plowing ’’ of cotton, 
and the planting of food and fodder crops occupy 
this month. But cotton should be “plowed” with 
the cultivator. Injury to the roots weakens the 
plants, and deep culture dries the soil. It is shal- 
low culture which keeps the surface mellow and 
loose, preserves the moisture of the soil, and makes 
it absorbent and retentive. A ‘“‘scraper” or shallow 
cultivator should be used in preference to a plow. 

Sweet Potatoes may still be planted, and there is 
no better or cheaper material for making pork than 
this. If the weather is dry when the plants are set 
out, all that is needed is to dip the roots in a mud 
made of cow dung and loam, and leave the soil 
dishing around the plants. After the first shower 
hoe the moist earth around the plant, filling the 
hollow. Few will be lost that are planted in the 
afternoon. 

The S:xond Crop of ‘‘ Round’ Potatoes, may be 
planted this mouth and next. The scts should be 
planted deeply, which will keep them cool, and 
tend to throw out a strong growth of roots before 
the leaves appear above the surface. 

Fodder Crops.—For the Southern States ruta- 
bagas will be found a valuable winter forage crop. 
Sown towards the end of this month upon fine mel- 
low soil, rolled after sowing, and fertilized with a 
moderate dressing of superphosphate, this crop 
will furnish the best of feed for sheep, which 
will consume it upon the ground if confined in 
hurdles or nets. They are also valuable feed for 
cows, and if sliced are remarkably healthful and ac- 
ceptable to horses and mules. 





The Cow Pea is worthy of beiag sown by itself, 
although at the last plowing of cotton, they may 
be plowed in between the rows. This is one of | 
the fodder crops which can be grown most profita- 
bly in the South, and is as valuable as the northern 
clover, when well cured. 


Cabbages.—Another valuable fodder crop in the | 
South is the cabbage. For field culture the plants 
may be set out this month, on good soil, and for 
later plantings the seed may be sown in beds early 
this month. Superphosphate or guano is an excel- 
lent fertilizer for this crop. By this time the bother- 
some flea has departed for the season. 
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With plants generally, this month is almost a sea- 
son of rest. Trees have made their early increase 
of wood, and are now maturing it. The hot weather 
checks rapid growth in most garden vegetables, but 
the weeds, especially those from tropical countries, 
are in their glory. The main work in all depart- 
ments is weeds. Weeds in orchard and fruit gar- 
den; weeds in the kitchen and flower garden ; 
weeds in the greenhouse and fence corners ; weeds 
before, behind, and all around. If one cannot keep 





his crops clear of weeds, he either has not enough 


force or too much land. in cultivation:—N. B. Let 
every ove who can, visit the Centennial exhibition. 
i gt 
Orchard and Nursery. 

Young Trees will suffer from the hot sun and dry- 
ness. See to the mulch, if one is not already put 
on, lose no time in applying it, and replace any that 
may have been disturbed by the wind or otherwise. 
If a young tree seems to be suffering, give it an 
extra mulch, and if it has a long, naked trunk, tie 
some hay or straw around to shade it. 


Grafts set this spring need attention. If they 
push too vigorously, pinch the end out; if too 
many buds start, remove useless shoots. See that 
shoots from the stock do not rob the graft. 


Seedlings, especially of forest trees, will suffer 
from the hot sun, and must be shaded. A lattice- 
work of laths or other slats is best; a good sub- 
stitute is to stick leafy branches all over the bed. 

Insects.—On the first appearance of a web of the 
Tent caterpillar, destroy it and its contents ; do this 
early in the morning, when the colony is at home. 
Watch for other insects, and recollect that every 
day’s delay in killing them greatly increases the 
difficulty of the task. 

Thinning the fruit is especially necessary on 
young trees disposed to overbear. Removing half 
or more of the crop of fruit to be marketed, is 
found to pay in the increased price of better fruit. 

at 
Fruit Garden. 

What is said under orchard in relation to mulch- 
ing and insects, applies with equal force to the 
fruit garden. 

Strawberrizs in all but the northernmost localitics, 
are now clear of fruit, and the after treatment cf 
the beds will depend upon the method of culture. 
Where the plants are kept in stools or single rows, 
remove the mulch, cut off all runners, fork in some 
fine manure, and replace the mulch ; the few weeds 
that come up through the mulch may be hand- 
pulled ; continue to cut the runners as they grow. 
If the bedding or alternate method is followed, fork 
up and manure the spaces between the beds and 
let the runners fill them. 

Mowing the Leaves of strawberries, as soon as the 
crop is off is commended by some, who claim that 
the new growth is finer and the plants more fruit- 
ful. We have never tried this plan, but propose to 
do so with a part of a bed. 

Raspberries follow directly upon strawberries, and 
in picking require even more care than strawber- 
ries; cool off the fruit before packing in crates. 
All the varieties that push up new canes from the 
root must have provision made for next year’s crop 
by saving 3 or 4 shoots from each stool ; as soon as 
the fruit is off, cut away the old canes and train up 
the new ones; when these reach 4 feet in hight, 
stop their upward growth by pinching. Black-caps 
and the red sorts that root from the tips of the 
canes, bear fruit on new branches from the lower 
part of, the plant, but do nof spread by suckers ; 
the old wood of these is to be cut out, and the new 
branches cared for. 

Blackberries get very heavy with fruit, and should 
be kept securely tied to stakes ; train up3 or 4 new 
shoots to form canes to bear next year; stop them 
when 5 feet high. Cut out old canes when the fruit 
is off. If the “‘rust”’ appears, cut out the affected 
canes and burn to prevent its spreading. 


Grape-vines.—In regularly trained vines the new 
growth must be kept tied up to the trellis. As lat- 
erals appear, pinch them back to one leaf. Upon 
the first signs of mildew, apply sulphur by means 
of a bellows. Most of the troublesome insects at 
this season are kept down by hand-picking. Rose- 
bugs and other small beetles may be shaken off 
early in the morning, while torpid, and caught ia 
a dish of water. Rub off all shoots that appear 
where canes are not wanted. 

Currants.—Where the leaves suddenly wilt, it is 
likely that a borer will be found in the stem. The 
work of the currant worm is at once seen by the 
disappearance of the leaves. Lose no time in ap- 
plying white hellebore, cither dusting on the pow- 








ee 
der, or mixing two ounces of the powder, first well 
stirred with a quart or two of boiling water, in an 
ordinary pailful of cold water; and apply with a 
syringe. 

Jrars will usually need free thinning, especially 
the large varieties. If the slug appears on the 
leaves, dust them with fine slaked lime. For the 
blight there is no known remedy or preventive. 
Its presence is not seen until the mischief is done, 
All that can be done is to cut away and burn the 
blighted portions, even if it take the whole tree, 


——~>-- 
Kitchen Garden, 


The early crops will now be off, and the ground 
should be made ready for setting out the later ones 
as soon as there are sufficient rains. In time of 
drouth keep the surface stirred, as a mellow sur- 
face soil not only prevents evaporation, but it ab- 
sorbs dews. Besides these the all important office 
of killing the weeds is performed. Now tke “ pus- 
ley’? and crab grass grow apace. Itis a common 
saying that he is a poor gardener who “lets his 
pusley get ahead of him.”? Keep the hand-hoes, 
wheel-hoes, horse and hand cultivators, in motion, 
and do not forget that great execution can be done 
among young weeds with a sharp, long-toothed 
stcel rake. Those who “make garden’’ for once 
ané all in the spring, deprive themselves of much 
of the enjoyment they might hare by sowing for 
successive crops. We here enumerate such vegeta- 
bles that may still be sown with the hope of a sat- 
isfactory return. 

Beans.—Sow bush sorts. If Limas and other 
climbers do not take to the pole, give them a little 
help; pinch the tips when they get to the top of 
the pole and also the ends of long straggling 
branches. In northern climates it is a mistake to 
give these poles over 6 or 8 feet high. 

Beets3.—Keep the main crop of late kinds well 
weeded and thinned. In hot weather, spinach 
runs at once to seed, young beets make a capital 
substitute, and some sow especially for this use. 

Cabbages and Cauliflowers,—Set out plants for the 
late crops whenever there is a favorable time. In 
taking plants from the seed bed, reject all that have 
malformed roots, and also all “blind” plants; it 
sometimes happens that the terminal bud, or grow- 
ing point, from some cause, is injured or imperfeet, 
and such are called “‘blind.’”? Use the rake freely 
among newly set crops. 

Carrots.—Thin, if not already done, and keep the 
hoe at work until the leaves get large enough to 
prevent. Where young roots are desired, sow seed. 

Celery.—Set in the first favorable spell on the 
level ground in rows 3 feet apart, and the plants 6 
inches distant. But few follow the old plan of set- 
ting in trenches. 

Corn.—Sow the early sorts at intervals of two 
weeks to the end of the month; if the later sown 
fails to form ears, it will be useful fodder. Culti- 
vate often. 

Cucumbers may still be planted for pickles early 
in the month. 

Egg Plant should be forwarded by frequent hoe- 
ing and occasional doses of liquid manure. When 
the fruit gets large, put hay or straw under it, te 
keep it from the ground. Go over the plants daily 
and pick off the potato bugs, which seem to prefer 
this to all other food. 

Endive.—Where this is liked as a salad, seeds for 
a late crop may be sown. ; 

Herbs.—Transplant from seed bed, sage, thyme, 
and other culinary herbs, putting them 8 inches 
apart in rows a foot apart. 

Lettwce-—Seeds may be sown late in the month 
for a late crop. : : ; 

Melons.—Keep hoed as long as the vines will al- 
low. Remove all fruit not likely to ripen. 

Peas.—Sow early sorts, putting in the seed at least 
4inches deep. Late crops sometimes escape mil- 
dew, but oftener do not. 

Seeds of those kinds it is desired to save should 
be labeled at once, and when dry, stored in a cool, 
dry place, out of reach of mice, 
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Sweet Potatoes.—Hoe until the vines cover the 
ground, and when the stems begin to take root, lift 
them occasionally to prevent it. 

Squashes.—There is no help for the malodorous 
squash-bug, but hand-picking and crushing the 
eggs which are found in patches on the under-side 
oftheleaves. Hoe until the vines cover the ground, 
and do not disturb them if they take root. 

Fomatoes.—Continue to tie to trellis; where no 
support is used, place brush under the plants to 
keep the fruit from the ground. 

Turnips.—Weed and thin the ruta-baga sorts and 
sow white and yellow varieties late in the month, 

Walks and Weeds.—Keep the paths in good order, 
and keep weeds not only from among the crops, 
but out of fence corners and all other places where 
they may mature their seeds. 


Flower Garden and Lawn: 


- Lawns will require cutting often to keep the turf 
looking well, and the only remedy for annual weeds, 
which are often troublesome, is frequent mowing. 
Where the grass grows close to the trees and shrub- 
bery, a grass-hook should be used, else the mowing- 
machine is likely to injure the trunk or stem. 

Climbers, as they grow, should be trained to what- 
ever support is used, else they grow straggling, and 
are injured by severe storms. 

Gladioluses, Tuberoses, and Dahlias, all require 
stakes to support the stalks. Stakes made of 'pine 
and painted may be had at most horticultural 
stores. Those cut from straight brush answer well. 


Annuais of some of the quick-growing sorts may 
still be sown for late fall flowering. 

Prennials must be kept free from weeds. 
seeds as fast as they ripen, especially of 

Clematis and other sorts which will not grow un- 
til the second year, if not sown when first ripe. 

Foliage Plants.—Where beds of Coleus or other 
eolored-leaved plants are planted out, they require 
considerable care in pinching and keeping in proper 
shape, else the effect is destroyed. 

pe Cee 


Greenhouse and Window 


The main work this month will be to keep the 
house properly ventilated-and watered, taking care 
to prevent the increase of insects through neglect. 
Shading of some sort should be used, either lattice 
work or a coat of whitewash. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 


The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our daily record during the year, show at a glance 
the transactions for the month ending June 13th, 1876, 
and for the corresponding month last year: 


a TRANSACTIONS AT TUK NEW YORK MARKETS, 
PTs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
= nae 3 this na’th 269,000 5,417,000 1,811,000 357,000 205,000 1, aes 
ad tast nr'th294,000 1,136,000 1,334,000 $3,000 223,000 "901,000 
cat Flour. Wheat. Corn. tye. Barley. Oats. 
24 ws this m°th329,000 4,454,000 8,101,000 381,000 15,000 1,111,000 
26 d's (cast 111'hi337,000 2,623,000 1,211,000 117,000 41,000 816,000 
2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
Receiprs. Flour. Wheat. Cuorn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
oo 1876. .269,000 417,000 1311 0 357,000 205,000 1,067,000 
— 267,000 3,315,000 2,604,000 37,000 161, wee 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 
St aaye 1876. 329,000 4,454,000 3,101,000 381,000 15,000 1 Af06 
25 days 1875. .381,000 4,102) 7000 2,817,000 61, 000 151,030 1,368,000 
Stock of grain in store at New York. 
Waogs. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oaiss. 
bush. bush. bush. bush. 
bgt iiaet 625,848 3,969 15,674 885,042 
a ais aie ee awe! Sach 
1S 1st 8 802, $2,562 441,078 
16,537 545,209 


982 100,741 925,191 1 
7s ao 13th 16,124 
2: > 
1875. .3,675,122 1,049,900 50,889 191 470 pa "Old 145,617 
aera res New Lips * Jan. 1, to June 10. 
Bye: ¥ ae: 
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Plants. 


706,282 
757,457 
1,030/300 
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April 12....A very extensive movement has been report- 
ed.in the Breadstuff line, since our last, largely on export 
account, at variable prices, closing generally with in- 
creasing firmness. The export inquiry has been notably 
animated for Spring Wheat, the better qualities of Corn, 
and prime Rye. The purchases of Wheat and Corn for 
shipment, have been largely for the English markets, 
The dealings in Rye have been almost exclusively for the 
German markets. Supplies of Wheat and Corn have been 
liberal at the ruling figures. Some export demand has 
been also noted for Oats, chiefly for France. Barley has 
been quiet, and altogether nominal. A sample of the 
new crop of California Barley was exhibited on ’change 
bere on Thursday, June 8th. It was of good quality and 
color. Flour has been in active request, mostly for ship- 
ment to Europe and the West Indies; the home trade 
calls having been moderate ...Cotton has been more 
freely dealt in, but at lower prices....Provisions have 
also been more active ; hog products, however, have been 
much depressed and unsettled in price. Beef, Batter, 
Cheese, and Eggs also lower....Hops, Secds, Hay, and 
Straw haye beeu Icss sought after, and prices have 
fayored buyers....Tobacco has been in good demand, 
and held with more firmness....Woocl has been offered 
more fteely, and at generally reduced figures, without 
leading to any very decided increase in the demand, cs- 
pecially by mannfacturers. The recent failures in this 
interest, have had a depressing effect .. Ocean Grain 
freights have been unusually active, but at variable rates. 
Grain rates by steam to Liverpool, closed on the 12th 
June at 84 @8%{d; to Glasgow at 8y@9d ; to Hamburgh 
at equal to 12@1: 3d. per bushel. Provisions by steam to 
Liverpool, 40s./@50s. per ton; Cotton at 5/,,d. @ hb. 
Grain tonnage for Cork and orders, at 63.6¢.@6s.714d. per 
quarter. Grain rates from San Francisco to Liverpool, 
for the maturing crop, quoted at 583.@65s. 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
June 13, 
Prick OF GOLD 112 
FLour—Super to lixtra State $ 
Super to Extra Southern,. 
Extra Western 
Extra Genesee.............006 
enporene Western 
OEM MARIOE. osc. ciccaves. oss 
Corn-MEAL, 
Waorat—All kinds of White. 
All kinds “ Red —_ — 
Cornn—Yellow ... 
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Hay Bale, ? ~ bs 
Straw, # 100 ® 
CorTron— Middiings: # D.. 
Hops—Crop of 1875, # }b.. 
Ha EATHERS —Live Geese, # b. 
Sexv—Clover,# Pb ... ; 
Timothy, ® bushel. . 
Flax, ® bushel.............. 
Sucan—Refi’g & Grocery #D 
Mornassrs, Cuba, #gal. 
New Orleavs, new crop,® gal 
Corrrr—Ifio(Gold) 
‘Tonacco, Kentucky, &c. 
Seed Leaf, # b. 5 @ 
Woor—Domestic Fieece, # b 20 @ 
Domestie, pulled, # b - 
California, en oe sa 
TALLOW, # D 3% 8% 
O-CakK—¥ ton ........ 40 00 @4i 00 
Pork—Mess, # barrel.. 1950 @ — 
Prime Mess, # barrel... ene 
Brer—Pilain mess...........-. 12 00 Gi 50 10 @11 
LARD, in tres. & bbls, #100 m 12 3" 25 il 60 
Burren—State, # ® 82 20 @ 
Western. poor to fancy, # b. 17 @ 30 B 
CnEKSE 4%@ 18 
hmaNs— trated. boo 5.025; .2 50 @ 1 &2% 
Pras—Canada, free, # bu... 1 2 
Eeas—Fresh, @ dozen ....... 15% 
Pou.ttTry—Fowls : @ 22 
Capons, @D.. > 
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Geese, ® pair 
Geese, 
Ducks, # pair 
Ducks, ? 
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Chickens. spring. # pair. 
apnea dry a, 
PLOVER, ® doz. ‘i 
Ducks, Wild, # p: r. 
SNIPE, per doz 
PIGEONS, wild, @ dozen. 
at ame, # dozen. 
teres # 160 heads 50 @ 
Coa, - -anmnee doz 3 09 =+ 
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TURNIPS @ 00 banches.. 
Carrots, ? bbl 
BEETS, er 


STRING BEANS, - _—— ; 
CaBBAGES—# 1 


# bbl. 
Ontons—# bbi 
cra seteosheys 
furans. a aciaoe 
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SWEET eozezone-# ame ss 
BROOM-CO see 
GREEN PEAS. “@ bbi.: 
TOMATOES, ge sien 


RHUBARB, # 100 bunches. ... 
ASPARAGUS, # doz. ee 
RapisuHEs, # 100 bunches . 
APPLES—# barre 
Coaprngaa 
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New York Live-Stock Markets, 
RECEIPTS. 5 
WEEK ENDING Beeves. Cows. Culves, 
May 22... 9581 40 Sano ay Seiten Tow, 
May 29 Set 704,621 3967 Sag9g OLRT 
June 5 > 54 p il 23,498 es 
9, 68 oa 
Total for 4 Weeks "34,057 241 sae oo 
do. for prev.5 Weeks 45,647 233 23 106,428 ies sas 
ae. 
Average per Week..... Cones yr oa NS. Sroing. 


.. 92 
do. do. last Month... gig 50 3,2 ea 
do. do. prev'’s Month: : 7/839 — 58 Poa ie pies 


a zoe a four —_ were as follows: 
May 22 - 84@ ite 4 9 fia Sule. 
May $ o@l0 6. 
June 9% (@10 c. 
8% w 9Xc. 

Beeves.—The course of the market has been Very 
unsatisfactory to dealcrs, many things having conspired 
to reduce prices and sweep away their profits, Many 

cattle have been sold here the past month, at their cost 

in Chicago, The shipment of 610 head to England, hag 
not mended matters, although every relief of the pressure 
helps somewhat. This business continnes, and the meat 
sells well and readily in the English markets, but the ex. 
penses are heavy, and it is donbtful if the profit in it does 
not wholly exist in the assistance that this ontlet gives 
to maintain the tone of a drooping market. As we close 
the market is still lower, the bottom still being ont of 
sight. A good many poor cattle on sale, reduced the 
average greatly, many Texans selling at i@7¥c. on esti- 
mates of 54 Ths. to the cwt. Natives estimated at 56 tbs, 
to the ewt., sold for 8%@9%e. for the best. Of extra 
nothing of any account brought over 10¥c, 

Cows. —The demand for cows has been light through 
the month, and many cows have been unsold. The ma- 
jority of sales have been made between $50 and $7% per 
head....Calves.—A glance at the heavy average re. 
ceipts, will show a good reason for the dull trade in this 
market. With warm weather so many veals could not be 
worked eff, and at one time 6c. @ Tb. was the highest 
price procurable for the best quality. The market closes 
dull, with sales of grassers at 3c, @ Ib., live weight, thin 
milk veals at 5@5Wc., and choice at 6%c., a few extra 
only sold a littie higher....Sheep and Lambs have 
been in heavy supply, and have sold slowly. Poor sheep 
are selling at 4@5c. @ bb., live weight, and 544@6c. for 
good. Lambs are selling at 64¢@8c. for Virginian and 
Kentucky, and 84@12c. for Jerseys.... Swine.—The 
values of hogs has declined steadily until the close, when 
prices recovered, sales have been made as lowas 7c, 
for dressed, but closing prices may be quoted at S@8¥¢c. 
Live hogs from Ohio sold on the 10th inst, at 63{c. ® D., 
for 207 Ibs. average. The Chicago Live Stock Reporter 
thinks that at present prices farmers have still a good 
margin for profits from their hogs, which can be advan- 
tageously fed for market at the current rates. 


Prices of Feed. 

Bran, per ton ; 
Middlings, per ton..............008 b bidede thas onde 19.00@ 2 
Ground Feed, per to: 5, 
Linseed-oil-cake, w ester “4 per ton 
Cotton-seed-cake, per to 
Chandler’s Scraps, per Db. 

Prices of Fertilizers. 


No. 1. , Peruv. Mae Bo ». Ct. — 1), @ ton... $54 ‘ee 
(Rectified), per 


Mapes’ Sees eee Supeighomes <4 per ton... 45.00@ S00 
Plain Superphosphate (mineral), per ton 30. 35. 
md Bone § nol Ys Gaus per ton 40 
** _ Prepared Fish Guano, per ton. 5) 
Fish Quene (crude in bi wrels), oe ton. 
Bone Black, per ton...... ‘ 
Bone Flour, per ton.. 
tawbones Ground (pure), Pp ton 
Rough Bones, per ton X 
German Potash Salts. (25@35 7 cent), fe ton. 
Gy psum, Nova Scotia, gr _ per ton. 
n barrels, per 
Wood Ashes, per bnshel.. 
Nitrate of Potash (95 per cent. ), per Ib 8c. 
Chloride of Potass,(muriate of potash,SUp.c.), Ib axc. @ 34e. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib ‘2 4c, 
Sulphate of Ammonia (25 per cent.), per Ib.. ‘ 5c, 
Dried Blood or Dried Meat per unit of ammonia, $3 006) 2; 4,00 
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An Injurious Parasite of the 
Horse.—.As closer and more minute investigations are 
made, many hitherto unknown causes of disease are dis- 
covered. The old but not yet altogether exploded idea 
that “‘ weakness and disease breeds parasites,”’ is being 
shown more clearly than ever before to be unfounded, 
while, on the contrary, the fact is being more clearly 
proved, that it is to the presence.of parasites, cither vege- 
table or animal, that a large number of the diseases of 
animals are due. A dangerous parasite of the horse was 
recently described at a mecting of the Agricultural Club 
of Berlin, and carefully examined at the Veterinary Col- 
lege of that city. It is known as Strongylus armatus. It 
is one of the numerous species known as thread-worms, 
and inhabits the anterior mesenteric artery, during its 
earlier life, and afterwards the colon, or great gut. Its 
presence in the artery produces irritation and swellings, 
or aneurism, in which clots of coagulated blood are 
gathered that sometimes stop the circulation. The crea- 
ture breeds in the colon, and its presence in either 


| part causes a very severe colic, which is always fatal. 
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oo 
°° 1,000,000 PEOPLE :: 
$0 who don’t have the American Agricul- oo 
°° wrist ought to have it, and they oo 
2 would have it, if they knew what it is. . . $9 
°° The Publishers wish to strongly tempt 4, 
0° them to look into its merits, and ascer- = 
oo tain for themselves, whether or no, it 0° 


0 
od ig worth taking regularly thereafter; 00 


iz Therefore ws 


= they offer to send this Journal “on 


fay-trial” from July Ist to the end si 


Eethis year, (six months), “A 
cy POSTAGE PAID, a> 
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tz For only 75 Cents. -4 
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containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and oe which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of room elsewhere. 


[a" N.B.—The New Postage Law. 
—On account of the new postal Jaw, which requires 
pre-payment of postage by the publish- 
ers, each subscriber must remit, in addition to the reg- 
ular rates, tem cents for prepayment of yearly 
ea by the Publishers, at New York. 

very subscriber, whether coming singly, or in clubs at 
club rates, will be particular to send to this office postage 
as above, with his subscription. Subscribers in British Am- 
erica will continue to send postage as heretofore, for 
pre-payment here. 


Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large swus ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd Company. Post-Office Money Orders 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also, When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in the aboye three methods is safe against loss, 





Bound Copies of Volume Thirty- 
four are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of the last nineteen volumes 
(16 to 34) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at'75 cents per vol. (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents cach. 


—— 


Speak a Word for the German 
American Agriculturist.—For 17 years past an 
edition of this journal has been issued in the German 


| language for the benefit of the large number of our citi- 


zens who read only the Janguage of Vaterland. It con- 
tains the engravings and all the principal reading of the 
English edition. Several pages devoted to the adver- 
tisements in the English edition, are in the German 
edition occupied by a special extra Department, edited by 
the Hon. Frederick Minch, a distinguished cultivator of 
Missouri, which gives it additional value to the German 
reader. The colored cover only is omitted from the 
German edition. Many of our subscribers take the Ger- 
man copy for their gardener or their workmen. Will our 
friends make this edition known to their German friends 
and neighbors? Having the advantage of the engravings 
of the English edition, it is larger, better, and cheaper, 
than it could be if published independently. Both edi- 
tions are issued on the same terms, and clubs may con- 
sist of either edition, or a part of both. 

Our National BAZAAR this month, 
contains the usual assortment of good things, advertised 
by trustworthy men. It will always pay any one to look 
all through the advertisements, and see what is offered, 
by whom, at what price, etc. Many a man has gota val- 
uable new idea from seeing what others say about busi- 
ness matters, which has started his own thought in a 
profitable direction. When writing to any of our ad- 
vertisers, for information, catalogues, etc., or sending 
orders to them, please let them know that you belong to 
the great Agriculturist family, and you may expect and 
will receive good treatment. Our advertisers know that 
we carefully exclude any one who does not promptly 
perform what he promises in his advertisement. 





A Double Calla,—We have several times 
seen the Calla (Richardia @ithiopica), try to produce 4 
double spathe, as the white snowy leaf which passes 
for the flower is called; but in these cases an imperfect 
spathe grew at some distance below the perfect one. 
Recently Wm. Barkham, gardener to Jos. Jefferson, Esq., 
Hohokus, N. J., sent us a specimen in which the spathe 
was handsomely and completely doubled, two being 
directly opposite, and both alike perfect. 


Pear Blight.—“C. M.C,” So far as we 
are aware, the blight only manifests its presence by the 
death of a branch, or the whole tree, showing that the 
mischief is already done. Whatever may be the cause of 
the blight, we do not yet know how to detect its early 
stages, or to prevent its attacks. All that can he done is 
to cnt and burn whatever part of the tree may be blighted. 





Soldering at Home.—lIf one of a family 
is sufficiently a tinker to be able to solder, it will often 
save agreat deal of annoyance, especially in the country, 





where often one must send many miles to a tinsmith to , 





stop a trifling leak. Almost any one can learn to do erdi- 
nary mending, especially if they can watch a tinsmith at 
work for a few minutes. But in order to do such jobs, 
one must’ have a soldering iron, (probably so called be- 
cause made of copper), and solder. These were formerly 
difficult to procure by those far from cities, but now they 
may be had—of all things in the world—by mail! Mr, J. 
W. Baker, of Philadelphia, sends a soldering iron, (cop- 
per), 4 stick of solder, a bex of resin, and directions, all 
by mail for’$1. How, after paying the postage, he ean 
make anything on the trade, is not onr business to find 
out—but he does it. 

The Pictures on the Cover.—We ase 
aware that our readers note with pleasure the monthly 
changes of fine engravings upon the cover of this Journal, 
but we call especial attention to the illustrations of this 
number. The corner pictures are carefully executed, re- 
duced copies of familiar representations of ‘ revolution- 
ary scenes.”’ The beautiful center picture of ‘‘1776," 
which is the work of one of our best artists and engravers, 


teljs its own story. The American Eagle looks proudly. 


out on a battle scene, upon which the sun is rising, as an 
emblem of that peace which should follow the struggle— 
a peace over which we, as 4 nation, are now, in this Cen- 
tennial year, rejoicing. 





‘Trow’s New York Directory.—The 
directory of an immense city, like New York, is. a work 
requiring great labor, and a Jarge and well systematized 
force. Mr. Trow, who has just issued the 90th Anunal 
Directory, has shown his usual promptuess, As an in- 
stance of rapid work, we may state that the sheets of the 
volume now before us, of 1,500 pages, went into the bind- 
ery at 8 o’clock in the morning, and at 5o’clock the same 
day the completed volume was at our office for delivery. 





Fruit-Jars.—Several housekeeping friends 
have asked which is the best fruit preserving jar, and as 
an answer was crowded out of their proper columns, we 
reply here. We can not say which is the best jar, as we 
have not tried them ali, but we have of late years used 
the ‘‘ Cohansey,”” which has for some time been adver- 
tised in our columns, It is eagily closed and opened, and 
so far as our experience goes, keeps the fruit in perfect 
condition. Onr trouble heretofore has been that when 
we found a satisfactory jar, and wished to purchase the 
same another year, we found that it was not made any 
longer. We believe that the Cohansey is a permanent 
manufacture, and can always be obtained. 


Rolling Chairs at the Centennial, 
—Those visitors to the Centennial Exhibition, who are 
unable from weakness or other cause, to endure the 
fatigue of walking through the immense buildings, find 
great relief in the use of the rolling chairs, which can be 
hired for a moderate sum, with or without a ‘* motive 
power,”’ in the shape of an able-bodied man. We were 
not aware until recently, that the rolling chairs, so often 
referred to by the correspondents of the daily papers, 
were the same as those which have. been so long adyer- 
tised fn our columns by S. A. Smith, Manufacturer, No, 
$2 Platt St., N. ¥Y. We several years ago examined his 
stock, and found a fine assortment of self-propelling and 
other chairs, for the benefit of invalids and cripples. 





The Death of Edward J. Carpen- 
ter.—Agriculture and horticulture in Westchester Co., 
N. Y., have met with great loss in the sudden death of 
Mr. Edward J. Carpenter, who died after # fllness of a 


few days} on May 10th, at his residence not far from © 


Chappaqua.’ Mr. C. was formerly a Nurseryman, and pos- 
sessed a wide and accurate knowledge of horticultural 
matters, and was one of the most efficient members of 
the County Agricultural Society. He was an intimate 
friend of Horace Greeley, the two being neighbors, and 
generally known and esteemed throughout the County. 


The Buckwheat Crop.— Buckwheat is 
the latest grain crop of the season, and is sowa in the 
Northern States early in July. It is raised habitually on 
some farms with soil particularly favorable to its prodiac- 
tion, but on most farms it is only occasionally sown as a 
cleansing crop in foul or rough land, or to fill some place 
made vacant by the failure of other crops. Its straw has 
no appreciable value for fodder. The grain is chiefly 
used among farmers in the feeding of poultry, and the 
flour for the generally admired buckwheat cakes. It is 
an excellent cleansing crop, especially if the ground has 
laid fallow during the first part of the season, and had 
one or two crops of weeds turned in asa fertilizer. It 
grows so rapidly in the midsummer heat that all other 
vegetation upon the soil is smothered. It is sown fre- 
quently upon old brush pastures after thorough plowing 
and harrowing, and is a good disintegrator of the rough 
clods. It is used to some extent as a green manure to be 
turned in for rye early in September. We have seen 
rather light sandy soils, deficient in vegetable matter, 
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tr in this way for a succession of years, with excel- 
lent results, and a steady increase in the rye crop. The 
‘Jand yielded each year a green manure crop of buckwheat 
“and a crop of rye, Though so generally cultivated with- 
out manure, it is much more profitable to apply a light 
‘dressing of some good concentrated fertilizer. One hun- 
red pounds of Peruvian guano to the acre, or twice that 
Quantity of a reliable superphosphate, or of fish serap, 
will greatly increase the yield of Buckwheat, and add to 
the profit of cultivation. In growing the crop as a green 
inannre for poor land, it is especially important to use 
some kind of manure to give it astart. When the crop 
is raised for grain, the cutting. is done with the cradle or 
horse-reaper, and raked up the next. morningybefore the 
dew is off from it. No binding is needed for the bunch- 
es, which are set up on end, cured a few days in the sun, 
and sent from the field to the thrashing floor or thrash- 
ing machine. The grain is eagerly caten by poultry, and 
for a variety is one of the best for laying fowls. It also 
makes an acceptable variety for horses when ground with 
corn and oats, or corn and rye, and fed moderately. It 
is too “ heating’ for swine; the bran given to cows in 
slop helps to increase, the milk, but makes the butter 
white. The quantity of seed per acre is 2 to 3 pecks. 


Soiling of Cattle.—‘‘F. G.,’’ Adams, N. 
Y, The little book, entitled Quincy on Soiling Cattle, 
which is sold for $1.25,,is a relation of the personal ex- 
perience of the author, and is very valuable to those who 
propose to soil theircows. This book treats the whole 
subject in a thoroughly trustworthy manner. 





Raising Hogs on Corn Alone.— 

“S. P.,” Evergreen, La. It is doubtful if pork can be 
profitably produced by feeding corn continuously at a 
price of 75 cents a bushel, There are cases under which 
it may be done, but these are very rare. For instance, 
where there is a good market for light pigs of 80 to 100 
pounds, and such pigs can be made ready for market at 
four or five months old, then there may be profit in it. 
Under the very best conditions.a bushel of corn has been 
made to produce 15 pounds of pork, but we doubt if any 
farmer has reached snch a result in his ordinary experi- 
ence. When a pig can have a good run in a grass or clo- 
ver field during the summer, and a pound of corn a day, 
he may be kept growing, and by the addition of skimmed 
or butter-milk, which would be a great help, the greater 
part of a season’s growth could. be gained at little, cost. 
It isin this way, and by finishing on corn, sweet pota- 
toes, or peas, that you could make the cheapest pork. 
' Grinding Bones.— W. M. §.,’’ Tomp- 
kins Co., NN. Y. Bones cannot be ground in a hand mill; 
being very tough and hard, they require at least.a two- 
horse power. The Bogardus mill is, so far as we know, 
the only one made for this work. If bones are reduced 
with sulphuric acid, they become very soft, and may be 
crushed with ease without a mill. We do not recommend 
inexperienced persons to use this acid, as it is dangerous 
to handle in the method needed to reduce bones. 





The Best Part of the West for 
Farming.—" Subscriber,” Altoona, Pa. It is a mat- 
ter of convenience or taste as to which part of the West 
is the best for farming. For corn or wheat growing, or 
grazing, Nebraska offers great advantages, and the Platte 
Valley is probably the choicest part of this State. Land 
is there both rich and cheap. 





The Sugar Grove Normal and In- 
dustrial School sends.us 4 circular relating toa pic- 
nic, at which the graduating exercises are to be held, and 
prizes are to be given for some nnusual contests, such as 
naming wild plants at sight, estimating the weight of 
horses, estimating distances, the best loaf of white-bread 
made by a boy, etc. There are 14 Sugar Groves in our 
latest Gazetteer, and our readers may “estimate” at 
which one these exercises were held, as there is nothing 
in the circular to indicate it. Singularly enough, a large 
share of the prize lists for fairs fail to give the State. 


Mowing Strawberry Beds.— F. H. 
A.,” Youngstown, Ala. Some ¢ultivators, who have 
practiced cutting away the old leaves from the strawberry 

} plants, as soon as the frnit is off, think well. of the 

| method, but it has not been done upon a sufficiently 

' extensive scale to enable us to say if it can be profitably 
adopted by.all. In your.climate, where it is desirable to 
give the soil all the shade possible, it would be well at 
first. to experiment with a portion of the bed. } 


Rheumatism in a Horse.—“F. G.,” 
Ottawa Co., Kansas. There is no such thing as ehcst- 
founder. The stiffness in the shoulders of your horse is 
doubtless rheumatism, as there is no desire in theanimal 
to stand with. his fore legs, apart, and his breathing»is 

lar and normal., Bloodroot, alum, resin, \lard,'and 
linséed oi) could not be expected to give any beneficial 
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result, asthey are totally useless.in. such a case, We 
would wrap around-the shoulders a coarse rug, and keep 
it-eatnrated’with cold water fora day and night. Afver- 
wards rab the’ parts »with.a mixture of equal parts of 
olive oil and chlo’ n once @ day, with considera)le 
friction with the hand, Then give 25 drops of tincture 
of aconite root, every four hours until six doses are taken. 
_ Pour the tinctnre upon some sugar, and place it on the 
back of the tongue, when it will be readily swallowed. 
Half-ounce doses of sulphite of soda may be given every 


recovers. 

Root Slicers.—‘“S.,” Saybrook, Ohio. A 
chehp home-made root-slicer is described and illustrated 
inthe American Agficulturist of January, 1872, and root- 
pulpers in April, 1872, and June, 1874, 





Dipping Sheep.—“ Dr. —,”’ Spartans- 
burg, 8. C., sends the following recipe for a dip for sheep, 
which is used by one of the largest wool growers in 
south western Texas, with entire success. He says: 
‘“Steep 25 lls. of fobacco in 100 gallons of boiling watér, 
add 121bs. of flowers of eutphur, a pound and a half of 
arsenic, and two boxes of concentrated lye. Continue 
the sfeéping process wntil the leaf of the'tobacco parts 
from the stem. Dip the sheep in this liquid while it is 
luke-warm.”’ The effect of the dip isto free the sheep 
from all sorts of external parasites and parasitical skin 
diseases, and also to cleanse the skin and encourage a 
healthy growth of wool. In using arsenic in a sheep dip, 
care should be taken not to wet the hands any more than 
can be helped, and no one should work with it who has 
cracks, scratches, or sores, upon his hands. With préper 
caution it is safe, but its poisonous nature should be 
known and kept in mind. 

Potash Salts.-—‘‘E. D. C.,” Poolesville, 
Mo. The quantity of potash contained in the various 
saltsof this alkali used for fertilizers, when pure, is as 
follows ; muviate of potash contains 50 per cent ; sulphate 
of potash 30 to 40 per cent ; Kainit 12 to 15 per cent, and 
nitrate of potash 42 to 44per cent. The only soda salt 
of value as a fertilizer, is nitrate of soda, which contains 
more nitric acid than the potash salts, being equal to 
19 per cent of ammonia, 

Walue of the Refuse of Blacksmith 
Shops,.—‘“ J: H. J.,”’ Lindaie, Ohio. The sweepings of 
blacksmith shops are valuable as a fertilizer. The hoof- 
parings are especially rich in nitrogen, the droppings 
from the horses are of course valuable, and the fragments 
of iron contained in the refuse, are not at all injurious, 
but on the contrary, may be in some cases of considera- 
ble service. The refuse should by no means be allowed 
to go to waste, 

Market for Angora Goat’s Wool. 
—‘F. E. W.,” Ellettsville, Ind. We believe the James- 
town (N. Y.) Mohair Manufacturing Company, are pur- 
chasers of mohair. The use of this wool in the United 
, States is increasing, and as soon as a sufficient quantity 
is produced, there will probably be abundant use for it. 





Roup in FowlIs.—“T. J.,”’ Kensico, N. Y. 
When fowls have a discharge from the mouth, eyes, or 
nostrils, the head swells, and the eye or eyes become 
closed, the trouble is known as roup. The proper remedy 
is to wash the mouth and affected parts with a solution 
of half-a-dram of chlorate of potash in one ounce of wa- 
ter, and pour a tea-spoonful down the throat. Do this 
three times a day. Give for food corn-meal mush or 
curdled milk with a little salt and powdered copperas in 
it, made into pills and put down the throat. Damp and 
filth are the chief causes of this discase. 





A Twostented Cow.—“G. B.,” Cum- 
berland Center, Me. Itis probable that 2 two-teated cow, 
more especially as she came from a dam similarly defec- 
tive, will produce calves which are malformed in the same 
manner, But she may not, and if she is otherwise a good 
cow, we would not sacrifice her for this fault alone, unless 
her calves are found to possess her defect. 

Mice and Trrees.—''R. T. H.,” Prince Ed- 
ward's Island. You do not state whether the injury to 
your fruit and ornamental trees and hedge was-done dur- 
ing the past winter or not, but it is most likely that it 
was done at that season, as they at other times find food 
inabundance. They rarely attack trees where the ground 
is clear of rubbish from dead weeds, and other litter un- 
der which they find shelter. They often work under the 
snow. The chief means of prevention are to make a 
conical mound of earth 12 or 18 inches high around the 
trunk in the fall; and level it in the spring. « After each 
fall of snow, let the snow be trampled down so hard that 
the» mice can) not work through it. The mice may be 
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es wider than the top, and the sides incli 

from the bottom. Owls and snakes are pert epg 
emies, and should not be needlessly killed, and cats ma i 
be encouraged, though objectionable when they y ate 
birds. Arsenic, mixed with meal, and made intoa vat 
dough, may be used to poison them, if placed where use. 
ful animals can not get at it. Girdled trees may be saved 
by inserting several grafts, the upper end above and the 
other below the wound. 





Tanner’s Refuse.—At the Annnal Con- 
vention of The Tanner’s Association of Pennsylvania, 
which recently met at Philadelphia, one of the Speakers 
referred to the value of tanner’s waste fs a fertilizer 
There is much réfise about a tannery which, while 
worthless otherwise, is of great value as a fertilizer. when 
properly saved and used. Tlicre are the fleshings, hair 
spent tan-bark, ashes, and the sediment from the lime- 
vats and beam-houses. When properly saved, all these 
matters may be made to realize to the tanner, a sum 
equal to one cent a pound upon the whole product of 
leather, and at thié rate it is a cheap fertilizer to the 
farmer. It confdins lime, nitrogen, potash, and phos- 
phoric acid, with other 1les3 important matters. Having 
used much of this waste, we have found that the best way 
to manage it is to compost the whole together, along 
with some barn-yard manure, which excites the necessary 
fermentation for its decomposition. 
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Sundry Humbugs. 
_—o—- 

Early in the present year 
it was remarked that it 
would be strange, if the in- 
genuity and enterprise of 
those who get their living 
by humbug, should let the 
occasion of the Centennial 
Exhibition pass, without 
availing themselves of the 


Centennial has afforded an 
opportunity for that which 
is much worse than a hum- 
bug—a crime, and a crime 
80 foul that we are at a loss 
fora suitable name to de- 
scribe it. Long before the 
exhibition opened, adver- 
tisements appeared in ya- 
rious papers, published ata 
distance from Philadelphia, 
z = offering employment togirls 
for good pay. One of these, which appeared in a New 
York paper that is regarded by its friends as respectable, 
reads thus: ‘“*Grrts! (Cut this out.) Go and see the 
great CENTENNIAL EXuHIsiTIoNn at Philadelphia. PLENTY 
Piaces—Goop WaceEs. Call or address,” etc. This is 
the very mildest form ; in other cases circulars have been 
sent to girls in country towns, holding forth flattering in- 
ducements of good pay, and advising the recipient of the 
circular, not to let their parents know of their intention 
to go. So far as any employment for girls at the Exhibi- 
tion goes, there ismo doubt that Philadelphia can supply 
all the help wanted for ten such exhibitions, and there is 
not the slightest need to call in any from abroad. Every 
one who knows the ways of the world, knows just what 
such circulars and such advertisements mean, and it is 
not necessary for us to defile our columns by any plainer 
speaking. We are only surprised that any paper could 
publish such an advertisement, but we are not at all sur- 
prised at the letters expressing indignation that we re- 
ceive from various parts of the country. It may be that 
there are thoughtless creatures, who, tempted by the of- 
fers of good pay, would conceal such a matter from their 
parents, but we trust that nogirl who reads the American 
Agriculturist, whatever her age, is so far on the’ read to 
“the bad,”’ as to have any’secret from her mother. 


THE VARIOUS LOTTERIES 


still present their schemes, and still letters come, asking 
if this one or that is not ** honest.” ‘‘ Constant Readers” 
or “ Subscribers"? can have read theig paper to,veryditéle 
purpose, if they are not aware of our views regarding all 
lotteries. Holding, as we do, that they are wrong in 
principle, that their tendency, no matter how fairly con- 
ducted, is toteach' persons that they may somehow get 
money without working for it, or giving some equivalent. 
We know of no lottery that. we cun recommend, no mat- 
ter whose name is. connected with: ity whilé some are 
frands of the.meanest kind from the, start, . Some of our 
correspondents complain that the " is 
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is floading »the jconntry/with, its cirowlare: -We do not 
know if these could he exgluded, from the mails.nyder 
the law against using the mails to defraud the public, and 
perhaps the fact that some few—we are happy to say very 
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few—States, still give legislative sanction to lotteries, 
may prevent the exclusion of their circulars from bar 
post-office. Onr friends, who write to us to “ expose it, 

can learn in what esteem this Kansas affair is held at 
home, by referring tothe Humbugs in the June number, 
where we give @ quotation from the Kansas Farmer, 
published at Topeka, the headquarters of the concern. 


TELEGRAPH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Complaints are still made of concerns that profess to 
teach telegraphy and insure situations to those who are 
taught; two of these are in Ohio. We wrote toa friend 
di viag in the town where one of these schools is situated, 
and learn that this particular one, against which charges 
are made, is regarded as a highly respectable establish- 
ment, conducted by well knowa citizens. We have on 
the one hand a charge of swindling from a person we do 
‘not know, offset by testimony as to general good charac- 
ter from a person we do know. From the complaints 
that come to us, we Have no doubt that some of these 
‘telegraph schools have promised more than they can per- 
form, and that there has been great dissatisfaction among 
those who have attended them. It is not ourcustom to act 
upon unsubstantiated charges, and those who think they 
have been defrauded, must furnish us with positive and 
-substantiated evidence, before we can comply with. the 
‘request to expose the alleged telegraph or any other alleged 


“‘ swindle;” merely referring us to ‘“ victims” in different 
parts of the country will not answer... We thought that 
the Brazilian Perfume Stone was a very clever catch, but 


now we have 

‘““THE WONDERFUL PERFUMED SHELLS 
It was some comfort to know that the Perfume Stone 
came from “a cave in asecluded ravine at the foot of the 
Andes Mountains, in Southern Brazil.” And morcover 
there was a picture of the “cave” that should convince 
the most skeptical. The ‘shells of ocean” circular has a 
picture of ‘the island,” there are rocky cliffs, a beach 
with the shells lying about loose, of course there isa 
sea, and the full moon struggling among the clouds, gives 
an effect that is “grand, gloomy, and peculiar.” But 
alas there is not the Jeast bint as’ to the locality of this 
remarkable island, though any one who had ever seen 
the picture would know it should he ever get shipwrecked 
upon it. The shells we are told are ‘ petrified,’ which 
is a rather queer thing for shells lying around on a beach 
to be. So remarkable are these perfumed shells, that 
‘no lady’s toilet is complete without them,” but still 
more remarkable is the fact that one by selling them 
may “start a fortune with $5.’’ The directions for 
doing this aro very plain, but we notice that it mainly 
consists in sending money to the’seller of the shells.... 
They have 


” 


A CANCER SCARE IN OMAHA, 


according tothe papers, but the people need not be 
afraid, as.they have a ‘“‘ Cancer Doctor“ equal to the oc- 
casion. This doctor has made a discovery that “ the air 
is full of cancer,” and all old women with any kind of 
swelling, and eyery nervous man with a pimple, are 
frightened into the belief that they have a cancer, and as 
a consequence, the “doctor’’ is full of business. This 
kind of excitement is started every now and then in va- 
rious localities. Wedo not believe in mob-law, but in 
those far western towns it is the custom to tell an ob- 
noxious person to “ git up and git,” and this summary 
notice to leave, if ever justifiable, would be so in the case 
of this “* cancer doctor,”’ who is scaring all the nervous 
people into fidgets. The well: known fatal character of 
cancer, and the ease with which the imagination of per- 
sons afflicted with some obscure swelling or tumor is 
wrought upon, gives these cancer doctors a grand chance. 
They easily persuade the patient that he or she hasa 
cancer, and promise a cure, which, the trouble not being 
acancer at all, is easily effected, and the quack is paid 
liberally for his supposed wonderful cure. There are 
few maladies so rare as a cancer, and few so absolutely 
incurable. No one should submit to treatment for a can- 
‘cer without first having its existence established by the 
highest surgical authority. Cancer quacks are bad 
enough, and frandulent lotteries are bad enough, but to 
have them both presented on one sheet is a 


CONCENTRATION OF EVILS. 


Here we have a thing that calls itself a ‘‘ Medical Jour- 
nal,” which is in part occupied by the advertisement of a 
“Cancer Compound,” and in part by one of that Wyom- 
ing Lottery, the special beauties of which we in part ex- 
plained last month —“ Oh how happy could'we be with 
either, were the other dear charmer’ away.”....Here 
comes the question tirtey 
ALL THE WAY ‘FROM WYOMING TERRITORY. 

‘Has this nuisance ever been shown up? ”—Now what 
does the attentive reader of the Humbug column suppose 
is thus called a ‘nuisance’ ?—Nothing less. than the 
“True Narrative” of opr,.particular Edwin Eastman. 
‘There is the portrait of. our beloyed Eddie, and there is 
his signature just ag he has written it for us at our own 
desk, and yet this man in Wyoming calls him a “ nui- 





sance !'”” But then it is oné “Clark Johnson, M. D.," 
who sends out the circulars, and perhaps it is he who is 
the nuisance after all. This whole matter of Edwin 
Eastman and ‘‘Clark Johnson, M. D.,’’ was explained 
long ago, and is among the antiquated subjects. 

A POSTMASTER ASKS ADVICE. 


A postmaster in Dlinois, asks what we would do if we 
were P. M., and received such a.‘ slip as the enclosed.”’ 
The slip is a note from ‘‘ Clark Johnson, M. D.,”’ stating 
that letters addressed to ‘‘so and so” are returned un- 
claimed, wants to know the whereabouts of ‘‘so and so,”’ 
and also the name-of a reliable Justice of the Peace in 
the vicinity. ..Mr. ‘ Clark Johnson, M. D.,” must have a 
great many delinquent correspondents, asihe has a litho- 
graphed circular to Post-masters, into which the name of 
the person inquired for is written with ink. As to what 
we should do were we Post-master, we should do noth- 
ing. We cannot see what an officer of the United States 
Government has to do with hunting up the delinquent 
agents of any dealer in quack medicines. Let Olark J. 
slide and look after his own stuff. 


eee 


New Strawberries from Pennsyl- 
vania.—Mr. A. Miller, of Carlisle, Pa., sends us speci- 
mens+fruiting plants—of four of his new strawberries, 
viz: “ Cumberland Tri:mph,”’,‘* Springdale,”’ ‘‘ Kohock- 
en,” and ‘‘Golden Defiance.”” The plants were very 
strong, and evidently great bearers, the fruit in the first 
three very large—that of the Cumberland Triumph espe- 
cially so—and in all well formed. Wecould not properly 
judge of the quality,.as they were packed in damp moss, 
which imparted its own musty flavor to the berriea To 
judge from these specimens, we should say that these 
varieties are of good promise, and worthy the attention 
of those interested in strawberry culture. 





The New Jersey State Horti- 
cultural Society send the Report of their first 
annual meeting. It'contains several papers by well- 
known cultivators of fruits and flowers, and is of inter- 
est to horticulturists generally. We have marked the in- 
teresting paper on the Huckleberry, by Mr. C..W. Idell, 
for insertion in our columns when we can find room. 


The Horticultural Exhibition of 
the New York: Horticultural Association, opens just as 
we, go to press. Gilmore’s Garden, (formerly the Hippo- 
drome), is converted into a scene of great beauty and in- 
terest. We cannot now specify the leading exhibitors, 
but hope to do soanothertime. The florists, nurserymen 
and others in and.around New York, have taken hold of 
the matter with spirit, and have made the first exhibition 
of the Association a gratifying success. Séveral ‘good 
judges consider that this display is finer than that at 
the Horticultural Hall at the Centennial. 


The Polaris is the name of a small cooler 
made by A. M. Lesley;N--Y., whose large Zero refrig- 
erators are favorablysknhown and widely used. The 
Polaris serves to keep: butter, milk, etc., apart from the 
contents of a large ice-box, and to furnish a supply of 
ice-water. It is a very useful cooler in a sick room,.and 
for a very small family would answer the purpose of a 
larger affair. 


Hiow much Earth can be Moved 
in a Day ?--“‘ W. M,,” P. of Q., Canada, Tie amount 
of earth that can be moved by.an average Jaborer in a day 
of ten hours, depends wholly tipon the character of the 
material. Of sand or loose earth, that does not need to 
be loosened with the pick, 2 man may throw into a cart 
25 cubic yards a day. If the soil has to be picked, but is 
free from stone or hard pan, 12 to 15 yards will be a fair 
day’s work, and for hard pan which is difficult to be bro- 
ken up, 4 to5 yards. In railroad work, when the earth is 
shoveled into carts or wagons, @ fair day’s labor is 15 
yards of soft loam or sand, including picking, or 10 
yards of stiff clay. This includes loss of time in waiting 
for the carts to come in. If a laborer has to drive the 
cart a distance of 100 feet, as well as fill it, a fair day's 
work would be four-fifths of the above. 


Horticulture at the Centennial.— 
The most important special exhibition thus far, has been 
the dispiay of Rhododendrons, by Anthony: Waterer, ‘the 
celebrated nurseryman of Woking,England. The plants 
were finely arranged under a temporary structure, and 
proved a great attraction. We regret that no distinction 
was made between those kinds’ Hardy'‘in this country, 
and those’ that will not endure our’ climate. Many per- 
sons toék down the names of; the “finer varieties, but if 
they undertake to cultivate thesein the open ground, they 
will, be sadly: disappointed ....The.special strawberry 
show was a melancholy failnre..Being held.so near; the | 
great strawberry producing localities, in Delaware and 


Maryland on one side, and of sontliern New Jersey on the } 





other, we expected there would have been 9 grand show, 
but for some reason the growers did not respond... 
Neither horticultnre nor agriculture seem to he thought 
of sufficient importance, by the Commissioners to be re- 
garded as among the groups into which. the ¢ ibits are 
divided. We hope that later special horticultural ex- 
hibitions may result more creditably, 


Sowing Cabbage-.Seead in” ihe 
Field.—“ E. W. B.;’ Chappaqua, N. ¥. Mr. Gregory, 
of Marblehead, advocates, or did at one time, sowing the 
seed where the cabbages are to stand. We should not 
like to disagree with one of so much experience and so 
generally accurate as Mr. G., had we not tried both ways. 
We are unable to see that anything a Sen 
this method, while the labor is greatly In the 
ordinary way, sowing the seéd in the seed-bed, all the. 
care of the young plants is done upon a very smiall space, 
and the plants when a few inches high are set in recently 
plowed and prepared ground. Where the seeds are sown 
in place, you have to go over the field to sow, dropping 
2to6sceds ina place; then'the whole field “has to be 
kept clear of weeds from the beginning, and here some 
Weeks of extra work is added: ~ Atttér this at least two 
thinnings must be made, and’ thé working of the soil, 
while the plants are very minute, must be done with ex- 
tra eare. Another advantage in transplanting is, that 
each root may be inspected, and no imperfect ones set. 
While there may be something about Mr. Gregory’s soil 
or Climate that makes the plan better for him, we could 
see no advantage in it, and several disadvantages. 


Mulehing.—‘S. W.,” Ontario, N. Y., strict- 
ly speaking, a mulch is any substance which, put upon 
the soil, will mechanically prevent the evaporation of 
moisture, and as a secondary result, prevent the baking 
of the'surface by the sun’s heat. Manure is no better as 
a mulch than any other material, but if the object be to 
both fertilize and protect the surface, then, and only 
then, is it better.’ Newly planted trees do ‘not need ma- 
nuring the first year, and mature can be used to better 
purpose on established trees, Any litter that will not 
bring in weed seeds may be used. Near the coast we 
find salt hay the beat. ;:014 straw,’ bog-hay, and even cut 
corn-stalks, may be used. Tan-bark and saw-dust, or 
chips, will answer, and stones are as good as anything. 
Ta the absence of any other mulch, use earth—which 
means keep thesurface light and open, working it often. 


Trees from Cuttings or Seeds.— 
‘*S.,” Richmond, Va., asks us to givea short dissertation 
on trees grown from cuttings as compared with the same 
kind grown from seeds, Some trees are just as well 
grown One way as the other, while other kinds never 
make handsomely shaped trees from euttings ; the’ eut- 
ting being from a side branch, will always be one-sided. 
Our correspondent has some pear trees lie ‘has grown 
from cuttings, and his question has referenee to these, 
he: says they are fine and healthy now, and wishes to 
know if they will last. If they form,,sufficient roots.to 
allow a ‘‘fine and healthy”. growth, there is no reason 
why they should not last as well as the same variety 
raised in any other manner. A great many pear trées are 
practically from cuttings; trees on quince roots are 
planted deep, the pear takes root, while the quince root 
dies, leaving the pear on its own roots, Pear trees are 
not raised from cuttings, for the reason that, as with ap- 
ples, but few varieties will take root readily. In cli- 
mates where the winter is mild, but still cool enough to~ 
prevent Icaf growth, even peach cuttings will take root. 


Basket Items con-= 
tinued on page 273... 


The White-headed or Bald Eagle. 


—_—~>—. 


Upon the first page is given an engraving of the Eagle 
as it is, surrounded by some of the many forms in which 
it is represented as our national emblem. The Bald Ba- 
gle (Haliatus le ), is one of our largest birds: - 
its extent of wing is seven feet, with a length of 
about three feet.''‘Its general color is of a déep amber | . 
brown, in marked contfast'with which is its' white head, 
neck, and tail. | Its strong bill'and talons, with: great 
strength to use them, make it a formidable @hemy ‘to 
other birds, and enable it to carry off not only wild prey, 
but it has beeu known to capture Jambs, young pigs, and 
poultry. The bird has its unpleasant aspects, and is seen 
to great disadvantage in confinement, Th ard) 
be a more forlorn Coreet a the “ ft of Lama U in 
captivity and héld by thé barsof a cage. It fs scen at its 
best in flight, and when soaring at a predt hight, the ease - 
and grace,of its movements, sailing in broad: sweeps 
without an apparent motion of its wings, make it: 
trily noble bird. Its fightning like descents when from 
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ght it discover ph pat ane. tenis wendenie), 

——e Rests of the country, and 

posed tO liv ‘great age ; it builds a rude nest 
3)tarf, ‘Moss, five or six feet 

fa dt the top of a’tall tree, and occupies it year 


after'yeal, taising two to four young. Among the good 
qualities of the bird is its,close attachment to its mate, 
the two being never found far apart, and their relations 
; to one other dies or is 
yc nag aries ~ feat ~ 


hare of its living by 

t onptey of Fish-hawk, and 

obbi ‘Of its prey. ‘The use of some eagle asan em- 
plem, datés from thé days of ancient Rome, and it is 
uéed in a monstrous double-headed form by Austria and 
other European: countries. Some have regretted the 
adoption of the Eagle as our national em- 
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Bald-headed 

is not in its private character altogether 
it is quite as noble among birds as is the 
n é adopted by thé mother country, and 
‘Witieli ‘more real than that remarkable unicorn, als> 

‘as “fighting for the crown’ upon the seal 
of Great Britain. No one who has seen the Bald-headed 
Hagle in ite flight, can regret that it was chosen as the 
Emblem, of Freedom—as for the rest, we know that even 


human heroes have their weaknesses, It woud be in- 
to bring together ali the various forms in which 


aegis of artists has pictured our eagle. The 
ig on the first page gives but a small part of those 
in which the bird has been represented upon coins, seals, 
banners, and elsewhere. The spread eagle, the eagle 
with the olive branch and thunderbolts, the bird guard- 
ing a shield, or grasping a cannon, the eagle standing on 
the lookont for things in general, or even in a hurried 

t for some placc in particular, are some of the 
forms in which this bird has been represented. It is 
proper here to enter our protest against the wanton 
shooting of the eagle wherever it may appear, and ex- 
press our sincere hope that the American Agriculturist 
fordnly, 1976, may not be obliged to mention it as an ex- 
tinct bicd, cither in reality or as an emblem of freedom. 










The Potato “Bug” Once More. 
a 

A gentleman visited our office some weeks ago in 
a“‘state of mind ;”” his crop of potatoes was being 
destroyed by the “Bug,” and the American Agricul- 
turist hail said nothing abdat it. Letters come ask- 
ing what to do for the “potato bug,”’ and even 
now samples of the insects are sent, asking what 
they are. We have once before suggested in a jocu- 
lar manner, that the only way to suit some persons 
would be to print the paper with the same contents 
month after month, as yery few appear to remem- 
ber what they read. Now that the “ potato bug” 
has made its way to the far East, those who dwell 
there look upon the matter as something entirely 
new, forgetting that we have for the past ten years 
ehronicled the eastward progréss of the insect, and 
warned them to expect it. While we felt that we 

4d fully discharged, our duty to our readers, in re- 
lation to..this-insect, we had the curiosity to look 
back through the volumes to see just what had 
been done, We find that in August, 1865, the year 
when the insect crossed the Mississippi, we figured 
and described the perfect insect and its larva, and 
gave the remedies then known. From that year to 
the Pfesbht, we find that we ha¥e hyeraged three 


articles, otes a ear, and in 1875, when it first 
became pe in ie Fastern 


States; there were 
no less than eleven articles, long and short, several 
of them with engra\ describing the insect anew, 
giving the various ae 8 for its destruction, and 
recording its progress fronfplace to place. In view 
of all this, we can only be amused when we are told 
that. we have neglected the “potato bug.” The 
above enumeration does not include the frequent 
references to the insect in the “Hints About Work,” 
which are always as carefully considered, and are 
‘as new and fresh as any other articles. This year, 
warnings have been given ‘in these Hints, and in 
June, p. 207, there are concise directions for killing 
the’ “bug,” by the tise of Paris green. Corisider- 
ing the’ fact“that'wé “have many readers who‘have 
ee ee nae ae and that ft is one 

‘great itaportancé to every farmer, and nearly 
6né Who has a garden, we are warranted in 
t ofice more an 
_. ABRIDGED HISTORY OF THE POTATO BUG. 
cor eric fe F 5 dng a) 
“We would remark that those who have access to 
Hing eee 
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Unlike some insects, it is very destructive in the 
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the.valuable reposts of Prof. Riley, the State Ento- 
mologist of Missouri, will find running through 
them the most detailed and complete history of the 
insect in all its velations anywhere to be found. 
Having investigated the insect from its first appear- 
ance as an enemy to agriculture, and kept track of 
it to the Atlantic Coast, he has accumulated a great 
amount of inforniation which we hope may some 
time be consolidated in a single treatise. 
WHAT IS THE INSECT? 


Mnough generally called the “ Potato Bug,” it is 
not.a‘ bug’’ at all, except to those who call all in- 
sects bugs. The name should be restricted to the 
insects of the order of which the Bed, Chinch, and 
Squash bugs are examples. The Potato “ bug” is 
a beetle, and its correct common name is the “ Col- 
orado Potato Beetle,” but the term “ Potato Bug”’ 
is so much easier to speak, and so well established, 
that there is no hope of. a change in this respect. 
Entomologists call it Doryphora decemlineata, which 
may be translated as ‘‘The Ten-lined Spearman.” 
Like other insects, it has its four stages, (1), the 
egg; (2), the larva or grub; (8), the pupa or chrys- 
alis ; (4), the perfect insect. 

WHAT DO THESE LOOK LIKE? 


To answer this we give an engraving which we 
have before used, but which answers the purpose 
as well as a new one would, it being quite accurate. 
(1). The eggs (a), are oval, of a dark orange color, 
and are deposited upon the under-side of the leaf 
in patches of 10 to 40, a single female laying from 
500 to 700 eggs; these hatch out in a week or less, 
and produce (2). The grubs or larve. These are 
at first very small (6), of a reddish color, eat vora- 
ciously, and grow rapidly, becoming light orange, 
with a double row of black spots along their sides 
as they mature, when they are fat and disgusting 
in appearance, (c). It takes the grubs two or three 
weeks to mature, when they drop from the vines, 
and go intu the earth, where they form a little cay- 
ity and enter (8), the pupa state, in which they re- 
main quiet for 10 or 12 days, and at length come 
out as the perfect insect, which makes its way to 
the surface, aud has the appearance of d, d, in the 


———— 








Fig. 1.—THE POTATO BUG IN DIFFERENT STAGES. 
c, mature grubs; d, perfect 
insects. 


a, eggs; %, young grubs; 


engraving, which gives a side and back view. The 
iusects are then ready to provide for another brood, 
and they lose no time in doing it. The perfect in- 
sect is of the size and shape shown in the engrav- 
ing, and has the general appearance of a large 
‘“‘ Lady-bird,”’ with stripes instead of, spots. It is 
distinguished by the 10 distinct black lines upon a 
yellowish or buff ground, and. there. is;no.other in- 
sect feeding upon the potato that is. likely to be 
confounded with it. 
ITS HABITS. 


The first insects which appear in the spring come 
out of the ground, they lay eggs, and a crop of 
grubs soon hatch out. Hence the importance of at- 
tacking them on their very first appearance. There 
are three broods, the last of which enters the ground 
in October, and remains there in the beetle state, 
usually not more than 20 inches below the surface. 








ie ~~ 
beetle or perfect state, and is not only injuri 
a breeder, but as a feeder, The pertest ee oa 
pecially those of the later broods, fly in the middie 
of the day, and one indifferent. cultivator as we 
know from unpleasant experience, wi}! kee 
whole neighborhood stocked with them. Vc 


WHERE DID IT COME FROM ? 


It was first discoyered in the canyons of the Col- 
orado mountains, where it fed upon several species 
of solanum, natives of that region, and was known 
to entomologists long before it became a pest to 
the farmer. Until potatoes were planted in the far 
west, it had nothing to subsist upon in a journey 
eastward, but when the country became settled, the 
inseet rapidly increased with the abundance of 
food ; it was first noticed as injurious to the crops. 
about 1859, and since then has progressed eastward 
and into Canada with accelerated rapidity. 


WHAT DOES IT FEED UPON? 


Mostly upon potato plants (Solanum tuberosum), 
because there are the most of them, but it is equally 
fond of all of the solanum family ; it attacks toma- 
toes, and-especially egg plants, of which it seems 
to be more fond than of anything else. Ornamental 
solanums, or other plants of the family are attacked 
by it. It seems, since it has come eastward, to 
have acquired a taste for other plants, not at all re- 
lated to the solanum family; pig weeds, mullein, 
thistles, and smart weed among wild plants, and 
the cabbage among those in occasionally cultiya- 
tion, are plants it has been known to attack. 


WHEN WILL IT DISAPPEAR ? 

So far as experience has shown, the insect on its. 
progress eastward does not move on, but some re- 
main, and while they do not, seem so numerous 
after the first few years, potato growers apparently 
must accept the beétle as a fixed fact. It has kept 
a foot-hold wherever it has come, and there is no 
present indication that it will soon leave. It is in 
vain to hope that it will cure itself, but it demands 
the serious attention of all who cultivate the potato 
and related plants. To be sure there are 

ITS NATURAL ENEMIES, 


which we may hope, judging from other insect 
scourges, will increase sufficiently to keep it in sub- 


jection, but these slowly follow 


the pest. There are several 
of these, one a genuine para- 

Fig. 2.—LaRVZ OF 
LADY-BIRD. 


site that deposits its eggs in 
the larva of the potato beetle, 
and severa) others that at- 
tack, kill, and feed upon the 
larve. Several Jarve of the lady-birds are very ac- 
tive in this respect, and should be encouraged, or 
at least not destroyed, as we have known to be the 
case. Figure 2 shows the general form of the lar- 
ve of the lady-birds, the line giving the usual size ; 
they move with great activity, and destroy numbers. 
of the young grubs of the poiato bug; these are 
usually lead-colored, with bright orange spots} 
these and the perfect lady-birds should be unmo- 
lested, as should their pup. The lady-bird larva 
enters the pupa state on the potato vine, attaching 
itself to a stem or leaf, it coils up and may be, by a 
careless observer, mistaken for a small potato bug 
grub, and destroyed. This is perfectly dormant - 
and attached, while the other will move,.and is 
readily picked off. Other insects in the perfect 
state, and as laryx, aid in the work of destroying 
the larve of the potato bug. The only safe way is 
to watch every other insect found among them, and 
do not destroy it until it is found to be injurious to 
the potato plant. i ’ 
HOW TO DESTROY THE POTATO BUG. 

When the potatoes first appear above ground, 
begin the search for the bugs. The first that ap- 
pear come out of the ground after their winter’s 
rest. If these are captured at once, before they ° 
breed and lay eggs, it will materially diminish their 
future numbers. Much may be done by mechan- 
ical means when the insects are not in overwhelm- 
ing numbers. Some haye been yery successful in 
simply knocking them off by means of a light pad- 
dle made of shingle, and catching them in a pan 
containing water. We have successfully used & 
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pan of sheet iron 30 inches long, with the other 
parts in the proportion shown in figure 3. The 
edges of the pan curve inward and make it difficult 
for the insects to crawl out. With this in one hand, 
and a light brush in the other, one can knock off the 
insects in large numbers very rapidly. The brush 
should be stiff enough to remove the larv and not 





injure the Icaves; we find a wisp of straw, or a 
bunch of some strong growing grass, as handy as 
anything. There are patented contrivances for 
mechanically removing the bugs, but they promise 
no better results than these simple means. 

SHALL WE USE POISONS ? 


If the means already suggested are insufficient, 
we say emphatically, yes. Use Paris green. We 
gave last month on page 207, very concise direc- 
tions for the “‘ Buying, Using, and Keeping ’’ of the 
poison. Those who would read more on this arti- 
ele are referred to June of last year, p. 236, and 
August last, p. 294. ‘* But it is dangerous.” —Yes, 
and so are fire, gunpowder, razors, and several other 
things, very dangerous in the hands of children and 
stupid people. Knowing it to be deadly, treat it 
accordingly. 

CAUTION AS TO OTHER POISONS. 

Several potato-bug poisons are offered, the com- 
position of which is kept secret. Some of these 
are white, others artificially colored. We doubt if 
these possess any superiority over Paris green. 
We have had complaints that some of these are 
entirely inert. Paris green is perfectly effective, 
we know exactly what it is, and how dangerous it 
is, and we feel safe in giving the advice not to give 
up a thing that we know, for some secret compound 
the composition of which we do not know. 


0 
Science Applied to Farming.—XIX. 


BY PROF. W. 0. ATWATER. 
pies 
Feeding Plants.—Field Experiments with 
Fertilizers.—Wants of Different Soils.— 
Economy in Manuring. 


An intelligent farmer visiting our Experiment 
Station, and examining some fertilizers we had an- 
alyzed, asked ‘‘ which were the better fertilizers, 
phosphates or potash salts ?”? The reply was, and I 
knew no better one: ‘‘ Potash salts where potash is 
needed, phosphates where phosphoric acid is need- 
ed, and nitrogenous manures where nitrogen is 
needed. Stable manure is a ‘complete’ fertilizer, 
it furnishes all that the plant needs for food, and 
improves the soil in other ways also. Now if you 
have not enough of this, and are going to buy com- 
mercial fertilizers, it is perfectly clear that you 
ought to select those which furnish what your land 
and crops most need. It will do little good to put 
potash sults on lands that contain an abundance of 
available potash, or phosphates where plenty of 
phosphoric acid and. lime are at hand. And if-ni- 
trogen, and phosphoric acid, and potash, are all 
lacking, neither the phosphates nor the nitrogenous 
manures, nor the potash salts, will alone suffice. 
But it is certainly poor economy to either add fer- 
tilizing materials to a soil which furnishes them in 
abundance, or omit others for which crops are suf- 
fering. At the same time, if you do not know 
what your soil lacks, and feel that you must do all 
you can to make sure of a crop, and enrich your 
land at the same time, use your nitrogenous super- 
phosphates, and German potash salts together. 
The former will furnish nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
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sulphuric acid, and lime; the latter, potash and 
magnesia. Thus you will have a fertilizer with all 
that the plant needs, a complete manure. At the 
same time it is well to remember that you may feed 
your crops, not only directly by giving them these 
ingredients in guano, phosphates, potash salts, and 
so on, but indirectly by rendering stores of plant- 
food, present in the soil or atmosphere, available 
through tillage and the use of cheaper fertilizers. 
A little lime or plaster may sometimes be thus more 
valuable than an amount of phosphates or potash 
salts that would cost several times as much.” 


Feeding Plants and Enriching Solls. 

In a conversation between a number of our best 
Connecticut farmers a few days ago, one of them 
made a remark which seemed to me very much to 
the point. He said, ‘‘ We farmers are just begin- 
ning to get into our heads the idea that we must 
Seed our plants as we feed our animals. We have 
always had the notion that to get good crops we 
have simply to make our soil rich, and’ have not 
stopped to think how the manure helps the plant 
to grow. But we have got to learn that the use of 
fertilizers is to feed our plants, and that we must 
adapt them to the needs of our crops, just as we 
adapt the fodder to the wants of our stock. We 
have got to learn how to make the most of the 
plant-food that our soils may furnish of themselves, 
and to supply in manures what our soils lack.” 

The truth and force of these remarks, and par- 
ticularly the variations in different soils as regards 
lack of plant-food is very finely illustrated in a 
comparison of the results of the 

Field Experiments 
of Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert in England with those 
performed by Prof. F. H. Storer, at the Bussey In- 
stitution, at Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 

As many readers know, the field experiments of 
Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert are by far the most elab- 
orate that have ever been made. They have con- 
sisted in raising different crops with different ma- 
nures, the same crup being grown on the same plot 
of land with the same manure year after year fora 
long series of years. In an experiment with barley, 
for instance, a field of about ten acres was divided 
into some 28 plots, which were treated with differ- 
ent kinds of fertilizers. The experiment was be- 
gun in 1852, and has continued until now, each in- 
dividual plot receiving the same manure year after 
year. A similar experiment with wheat has been 
going on for over thirty years. Others have been 
tried with grass, clover, turnips, and so on. Dur- 
ing all this time each crop of each experiment has 
been curefully gathered, and its amount and char- 
acter noted. In a letter to the Treasurer of the 
Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture, 
dated March 25, 1873, * Mr. Lawes gave a “* summa- 
ry which may be said to comprise the results of my 
experience and practice in regard to artificial ma- 
nures for the last thirty years.” In this he says 
that ‘“‘the only two substances really required in 
artificial manures are: Ist. Nitrogen. 2nd. Phos- 
phate of lime. The best possible manure 
for all graminaceous crops—wheat, barley, maize, 
oats, sugar-cane, rice, pasture, grass—is a mixture 
of superphosphate of lime and nitrate of soda. 300 
pounds of superphosphate of lime and 275 pounds 
of nitrate of soda, applied every year to one acre 
of ordinary English land, has for twenty consecu- 
tive years given a produce annually of six quarters 
(48 bushels), of barley. Fourteen tons of farm- 
yard dung applied annually over the same period, 
has given the same produce of barley. gta 
Potash is generally found in sufficient quantities in 
soils, and the artificial supply is not required.’”? So 
much for the results of Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert’s 
investigations. Now let us turn to 


Prof. Storer’s Experimen{s. 


These were conducted-on the same general plan 
as those of Lawes and Gilbert, though the details 
were different. The plots were smaller, about one 
rod square each, and they have continued only four 
years. The soil was light, dry, and of itself not 
very productive, while that of Lawes and Gilbert 
was moist and strong enough to yield without ma- 


* Bulletin of the Bussey Institution. Part II, 1874. 








nure an average of 20 to 22 bushels of butley per 
acre for 20 years in succession. The motive of 
Prof. Storer’s experiments was “to detertiine, if 
possible, what kinds of fertilizers, among those or- 
dinarily obtainable in Boston, are ‘best fitted to in- 
crease the yield of crops grown wpon a field that 
had been chosen as a typical representative of the 
thin light ‘leachy’ soils which so frequently over- 
lie the gravelly drift in New England.” ‘Three 
kinds of crops, barley, beans, and ruta-bagas, were 
grown. Over 280 plots in all were cultivated. Yard 
and stable manure, muck, fish-scraps, bone-meal, 
superphosphates, salts of ammonia, ‘potash and 
soda, lime, ashes, and other fertilizers were used. 

In general, the manures which contained consid- 
erable potash yielded the best crops, while phos- 
phates and nitrogenous manures did but liftle good, 
and in some cases positive harm. ‘The oT 
were obtained with dung and with wood ashes. 
Nitrate, sulphate, and carbonate of potash (pearl 
ash) likewise brought largereturns. In asunimary 
of comparative results, wood ashes proved more 
efficacious than any other single fertilizer, the yield 
being larger than with either yard or stable manure, 

Prof. Storer concludes that the soil of his exper- 
iments needed potash rather than phosphoric acid 
or nitrogen. ‘‘The addition of potassic manures 
to the soil manifestly enables the crop to make use 
of a certain store of phosphoric acid and nitrogen 
which the land contains. {tis clearly shown, more- 
over, that the amount of available potash in the 
soil must be very small, since neither the phosphatic 
nor the nitrogenous manures by themselves, nor 
mixtures of the two, such as several of the super- 
phosphates are known to be, could enable the crops 
to get enough potash from the soil to keep them 
from starving after the first year.”"—And further : 
‘It is plain that the sofl of this field, like those of 
thousands in New England, needs fertilizers that 
are rich in potash, and that, under the existing 
condition of things, no advantage can be gained by 
applying mere phosphatic and nitrogenous fertilizers 
to theland. ... If only potash enough begiven to 
this soil, the latter can of itself supplyaM the ether 
ingredients that compose the food of pleute, at 
least for the term of years during which the exper- 
iments lasted, and for.as many mote, of course, 68 
the store of phosphates and nitrogen may holdout. 
. . . The crying want of the land is for potash, and 
potassic manures should be applied to it to the well 
nigh exclusion of all other fertilizers until an equi- 
libriura is reached.”” 

Here are conclusions from experiments made in 
two different places and on two different kinds of 
soil. They agree in showing that the soils were 
able to furnish enough of all the ingredients of 
plant-food to yield small crops and enough of cer- 
tain ones, to produce crops of considerable size, so 
long as the other ones which were lacking were 
supplied. But in Lawes and Gilbert’s experiments, 
potash did but little good, while nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid were most efficient. The soil supplied 
enough potash provided the lacking nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid are added. In Storer’s Experiments, 
on the other hand, potash was more needed than 
anything else, and the manures that contained pot- 
ash were the only ones that did much of any good. 
Any readers who are interested in the details of 
these experiments, can find the original accounts 
of those of Lawes and Gilbert in the various vol- 
umes of the Journal of the Royal Agricultaral So- 
ciety of England, and of Prof. Storer’s'In the Bulle- 
tins of the Bussey Institution. Meanwhile allow 
me to point to a few 

General Conclusions 

to be drawn from the facts and experiments briefly 
referred to in this and preceding articles. Though 
the words are my own, the ideas are those not only 
of the men who have made the experiments, but of 
others who have, in various ways, on the farm and 
in the laboratory, made the study of these subjects 
their life work, and whose opinions are worthy of 
our most respectful consideration. _ 

The wants of different soils, and of different crops 
ais well, are very different. Economy in farming 
requires that these wants should be learned and 
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supplied in. the cheapest and best manner. 
el 


t.soils can be learned only by 
and experiment... In , every. farmer 
must apady his own soil if, he wi get.the bést re- 


ean gultiyation,... He must know, among 
othen things, what plant-food his crops need, and 
approximately at least what and how much his soils 
SODPIY = ‘e must learn: by what methods of tillage, 
,manuring, the natural supplies may 

best be, utilized, and, the deficiencies supplied. He 
what different manures contain, 
on¢ and Peruvian guano, and fish, and most 
) phates furnish nitrogen and phosphoric 
lime ;_ that, the superphosphates contain 
uric acid also; that the potash salts fur- 
gh, soda, magnesia, sulphuric acid, and 
ut, that they all contain these ingredients 
ag proportions and in forms such as to ex- 
different effects on the soil. He must 
it these’ are all special manures, geod 
one igh are, and useless where. they are not 
needed. Stable manure is a complete fertilizer and 
safe. and useful everywhere. What artificial ma- 
thin cari, be most profitably used to supplement 
this is best. earned by observation and experiment. 


MIZS ¢ 


Pa how b. good many readers will say, “ Your 
doctrine is all very good, but how.are we going to 
study our soils and crops and manures? We have 
pia the time nor the means to make all these 

Weds ‘experiments, nor have we the scientific 
Fa now. edge needed to make ihem successful, We 
eink even “tell whether a fertilizer we buy is gen- 
uine' or not. 7— Well, that is all true. But observe 
whére you ¢an, buy books and papers and read them 
nd use your influence to encourage others to study 
dnd experiment, and explain for you. Will it not 
pay better to do this than to give fifty dollars a ton 
for, phosphates without knowing whether they are 
réinine, and run the tisk of their not being what 
you want é éven if they are genuine? 
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erocili ote) Afarm Experiments 


withodiffererit fertilizers to test the needs of differ- 
ent ‘soils, need; not be so elaborate- as the ones 
described; above}! Circular No. 4, of our Experi- 
meut Station; which treats of. the Commercial Fer- 
tilizers‘sold in Connecticut, contains the following 
paragvaph: | 
For farmers who have not their own experience, or 
that’of others in like circumstances, to guide them, the 
mostsensible plan is to try experiments on a small scale, 
with different trustworthy fertilizers of high grade. The 
ones that prove most satisfactory, can then be used with 
in large quantities. Should the plan meet 
rith, sufficient encouragement, the Station will arrange 
Ath some of the manufacturers whose wares are sold 
wndér its Supervision, to have’ small lots of high grade 
fertilizers of different kinds, put ‘up in lots of fifty 
potinds ofmiore each, and sold at low prices for experi- 
ments! Eath lot-of * experimental fertilizers’ will be 
accompanied with descriptions and directions for exper- 
iment, s0 that, the user may, by proper care, with com- 
Derati little expense, test the special wants of his 
qwn f ae and | crops. . 
‘ Some experiments of this sort are already in op- 
eration, Dried .blood, sulphate of ammonia, and 
nitrate of soda, are used to furnish nitrogen. A 
high-grade superphosphate for phosphoric acid; 
and high-grade, German. potash salts for potash. 
Thege.are used both separately and mixed together, 
parallel, experiments. being made with them and 
with lime, plaster, and barn-yard dung. These ex- 
pesiments, cost but little, but, if carried out with 
any fair degree. of care, must proye very instructive. 
Gonitecticut Agricultural. Haperiment Station, Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn. 
Oe 
¢Watop.or SMavt.Roots.—Much injury has 
doubtless been done,by the absurd offer of premi- 
wms,.stagricultural fairs for the largest sized pump- 
kins, potatoes, cabbages,.and roots. Size is no test 
of, expelence;, on the contrary, fair. sized, well 
vaprepiabien and fruits are of better 
than, the. over-grown, monstrous ones, 
have been fed. and forced with liquid ma- 


‘ Lange te imals, moderately sized roots 
a ble than large ones, and a 
D of 6 or 8 pounds is more nutritious 


. “e 

















in proportion to its size, than one of 20 pounds. 
In cultivating roots, the aim should be to encour- 
age a thick growth of small roots, rather than a 
sparse growth of large ones. The crop in the ag- 
gregate may not be so heayy, but it will be worth 
more for feeding. The beet-sugar manufacturers 
instruct the farmers, who grow beets for them, to 
produce roots as near 2 pounds in weight, as pos- 
sible, as these contain one-third or one-half more 
sugar than the large ones. 
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The opinion has generally prevailed that the on- 
ly marked’ economic value of the Jersey cow lay in 
her extra quantity and quality of butter product, 
She now appears on the stage in quite a new light 
—as a cheese maker. At Winthrop, Maine, a cheese 
factory, established two years ago, has been sup- 
plied from a region where a good strain of Jersey 
blood was introduced many years ago by Dr. 
Holmes, editor:of the Maine Farmer, and where it 
has been appreciated and extended, until it is 
estimated. that the cows supplying this factory 
average at least one-half Jersey blood. The cheese 
made is extremely rich in fat. -Dr. Veelcker gives 
analyses of various English cheeses, showing an 
average percentage “ fat as follows: 





Stilton... i Ae 0.67 | Double Gloucester... .27.30 
Yorkshire Stilton. .... 30. 00 | Single Gloucester. .... 28.64 

SSS .92 1 Wiltshire.............. 24.50 
GE Soda Sale ceans et 31.06 American $d MSIL 209 31.43 


Cheese made* at the Winthrop factory, and ana- 
lysed at Cornell University, contained 39.24 of fat. 

In 1875, near the end of: September, cheese was 
made from the milk of thoroughbred Jerseys alone. 
One of, these cheeses was sent to Prof. Arnold, who 
reports: ‘I haye made one determination of the 
fat it contains, and found 40,2 per cent pure fat. 
Did not think I got it all. It is a very choice ar- 
ticle. Since writing the above I have plugged the 
cheese again. It is. certainly very fine. 1 meet with 
nothing better from any quarter whatever. It is as 
rich as Stilton, salvey and soluble, melting in the 
mouth, and has a fine, nutty flavor, with plenty of 
body.”’ 

The, Jerseys ure making their way with great 
rapidity, considering hard times, on the, merit of 
their butter producing quality alone, and if they 
are to add to this adyantage that of being the pro- 
ducers of a cheese, which will rival the richest of 
the epicure cheeses, those interested in breeding 
them are to be still farther congratulated. 





During the past winter we have been using corn- 
meal for the first time as our principal reliance as 
an addition tohay. The hay was almost entirely of 
home production, and of much better quality (aver- 
age) than we used several years ago. Only an aver- 
age of two quarts of corn-meal per day was fed to 
each cow. Its effect on their condition seemed fa- 
vorable, and on their product of butter decidedly 
good. The calves produced were strong, and up 
to this time the experiment seemed quite success- 
ful, but in a number of cases, where we had hither- 
to, had some difficulty with the calves, owing to too 
great richness of the dam’s milk, this difficulty has 
been increased, so that we have had more cases of 
“scours’’ than usual, and some of these have 
proved fatal. It is not safe to draw positive de- 
ductions from limited experiments, but we believe 
that in this regard, and this only, corn-meal has 
been @ disadvantage to us... If we use this food 
again next winter, we shall withhold it entirely for 
a month before calying-time. 





Referring to a communication concerning thor- 
oughbred and grade Jerseys, on page 207 (June), 
IT agree with what is there stated, except as to the 
question of constitutional vigor. I have kept, and 
I have known a very large number of thoroughbred 
and grade Jersey cattle, and Iam satisfied that under 
ordinary treatment—that is, with some better shel- 
ter than the lee‘side of # hay-stack-in severe winter 
weather, and with a’ sufficiency of food—the thor- 
oughbred Jersey is in all respects as hardy and 








healthy, and as easily reared and cared for, as the 
commonest scrub. Having a Jess luxuriant, growth 
of hair, they do not, if starved, or if exposed to the 
bitterest weather, bear their trials so well, ag shag- 
gy native cattle, but under any treatment that a hu- 
mane or judicious farmer would give to cows of 
any breed, the question of constitution may be left 
out of the consideration in adopting them for use, 





The sanitary question is making its way as a 
popular topic with much rapidity. It is interesting 
to know that the inquiries made on the subject, 
come more and more from farmers, and those who 
live in isolated country houses—where the question 
of foul air from public sources is not to be con- 
sidered. Inquirers of this class evince a great in- 
terest in the earth-closet question. The first eon- 
sideration is, of course, of convenience and health— 
absence from exposure, and protection against foul 
air and poisoned well water. But the manure ques- 
tign is also much thought of. I have always been an 
advocate of the earth system, from the time of its 
first introduction, and see no reasgn to change my 
opinion concerning its value in the case not only of 
isolated houses, but quite as much for small towns 
and villages. At the same time it seems to be de- 
monstrated that the inducements for its introdue- 
tion must depend largely on the items of health 
and convenience, and less on the economic value of 
its product, than was at first supposed. 

I have on several occasions in these papers 
questioned the policy of summer fallowing, for the 
reason that the free exposure of the organic mat- 
ters contained in the soil to the action of the air 
condensed in its pores, (and frequently changed,) 
is subjected to an actual combustion (oxidation), 
and is practically destroyed and removed—by evap- 
oration or filtration. Fecal matter, mixed with 
earth to be acted on by atmospheric air is destroyed 
in the same manner. The first effect of the oxidation 
is, of course, to develop its fertilizing activity, but 
there is no reason to suppose that the process stops 
at this point. It undoubtedly continues, until the 
products of decomposition are actually render- 
ed so volatile, and so soluble, as to escape into the 
atmosphere, and become lost to the manure. Earth 
that has been used over and over again in this way, 
retains of course all, or nearly all, of the manurial 
ingredients of fecal matter. But the nitrogenous 
parts—those to which fecal matter owes its most 
active effect, when used as manure in its fresh 
state, are to a considerable degree practically lost, 

It has been a favorite theory that, in the economy 
of nature, so valuable an ingredient as nitrogen must 
beretained by the soil it reaches until consumed by 
the crop, but unfortunately nature has her own 
way of managing her economies, and is much given 
to the rapid distribution of the elements of plant- 
food. Mr. J. B. Lawes, of Rothhampstead, finds 
as a result of his unequaled experienee, that nitro- 
gen is very fleeting in its character, being hard to 
hold after it has reached the condition in which it 
is ready for the uses of vegetation, saying that the 
nitrogen in nitrate of soda ‘‘is not only perfectly 
soluble, but is very rapidly washed into the sub- 
soil, and beyond the reach of the roots of the plants. 
Boussingault made an analysis of the water of the 
Seine in the heart of Paris, and estimated that on 
that day 47 tons of ammonia,-and over 182 tons of 
nitric acid were carried to the sea by that river 
alone.’?’ Everything indicates that nitrogenous 
manures, so far as they are to be considered as @ 
stimulant to the growth of plants, must, to pro- 
duce their full effect, be skillfully applied, in such 
a@ manner and at such a time as to strike the crop 
at the right moment, and in the right way, for their 
effect is so transitory, that unless their ammonia 
and nitric acid are used as they are produced, they 
are in constant danger of being wasted. 

It must, therefore, not be supposed that night- 
soil mixed with and decomposed in the dry earth of 
the closet, will contribute to the crop to, which it is 
eventually applied, anything like the full effect that 
is due to its original content of nitrogen. This ele- 
ment will be very largely wasted—not. lost to the 
economy of nature, of course, but sent into the 
atmosphere to return to other fields as much as to 
our own, The phosphates and the alkalies will re- 
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main, and will give a decided value to the manure, 
but the leading arguments in favor of the use of 
the earth closet, are the very potent and important 
ones of health, deceney, and comfort, Tae uni; 
versal adoption of the dry earth system, would 
largely protect us against the exhaustion of our 
soils, but we must still regard it important to pro- 
vide the stimulating elements of nitrogen in our 
artificial manuring. 








Mr. James Ferrier, of Jeffersonville, Ind., sends 
me (for an opinion) a project for agricultural im- 
provement, by the aid of loans from the public 
treasury. Briefly, his project is as follows : 

Government to loan money on mortgage at, say, 
2 per cent per annum, for a term of years, to pay 
for under-draining, to he done under the supervision 
of competent government engineers. The money 
to be secured by mortgages on the drained lands. 

His arguments are : 1. That this would give need- 
ed employment to laborers, tile-makers, rail-roads, 
; engineers, etc. 2. That it would add at least 25 
per cent to the product of much of the land now 

under cultivation, and would greatly increase the 
“4 area of land fit for cultivation. 3. A large amount of 
produce would be raised for export. 4. The increas- 
ed product would cheapen the cost of living, and en- 
able us to compete, as manufacturers, with the rest 
of the world. 5. This would bring the balance of 
trade in our favor, and re-establish our finances. 6. 
The intrinsic value of a great proportion of our 
land would be permanently very much increased. 
There is no question that if this plan could be 
properly carried out, the result would fully equal 
Mr. Ferrier’s anticipations ; but with a civil service 
the chief object of which is to furnish pecuniary 
reward to the friends of those in power, and with 
the certainty that instead of regarding their em- 
ployments as a life long occupation, and an honor- 
able profession, our officers are encouraged to look 
upon it as a means of getting out of their positions 
all the money that they can during the short time 
for which they remain in employment, the most 
probable result would be that this money would be 
swamped in a sea of corruption, or would be loaned 
to political adherents, would be badly secured, and 
would be expended under the direction of engineers 
—appointed because of their services to the party in 
power, rather than because of their skill and fit- 
ness—whose first object would too often be to make 
hay while the sun shines. Had we such a civil ser- 
vice as forms the foundation of the government of 
every other nation in Christendom, I should then 
be disposed to advocate in the most active way, 
just such a project as is here proposed, the more 
so because a similar loan of public capital, has 
done more than anything else to bring about the 
present superb condition of agriculture in England. 
Years ago the British government loaned money for 
agricultural improvements, at low interest, capital 
and interest to be paid off by regular annual instal- 
ments, reaching over twenty or thirty years, and 
secured only upon the increased value of the land 
beyond its assessment before the draining was be- 
gun. The very large sums applied in this way, 
Were so soon taken up, and proved to be so safely 
invested, that private corporations of capitalists 
have now taken the business into their own hands 
—under the protection of a general law—loaning 
immense amounts every year, on all manner of 
agricultural improvements. With a decent civil 
service, the same result might be hoped for here, 
but under our present loose way of doing public 
business, there is great danger that money appro- 
priated in this way, would only lead to a further 
development of corruption and dishonesty, and 
public loss and demoralization. 








Ihad hoped by this time to have for the readers 
of these papers, some interesting material from 
Philadelphia—where my duties as a Judge of 
Awards, give me certain facilities for investigating 
the practical value of agricultural implements, sys- 
tems of draining, ete., but the mass of material to 
be studied is so great, that I can at this writing on- 
ly urge all who can possibly do so, to. arrange to 
spend the most profitable week of their lives, in 
Secing for themselves what the industries of the 





whole world offer for their instruction. The Exhi- 
bition is beyond all precedent a most successful 
one, and I hope in my next to be able to give, with 
some detail, the reason why I think so. 





Forest Tree Planting. 
SIXTH ARTICLE. 
~~ 


During the months in which no planting can be done, 
our space may be profitably occupied in giving more de- 
tailed accounts of desirable trees, than we were able to 
do earlier in the season, The planter who wishes shel- 
ter, fuel, or fencing material, at the shortest possible 
time, will select very different trees from the one who 
wishes to turn his land to the best possible account, and 
plants as an investment, if not for himself, for his chil- 
dren. Among trees for the latter purpose, none stand 
more prominent than the 

American White Ash, 
an account of which was alluded to last month. The 
article here given is extracted froma valuable. paper on 
Tree Planting, presented to the Massachusetts State 
Board of Agriculture, by one of its members, Prof. C. S. 
Sargent, Director of the Botanic Garden and Arboretum 
of Harvard University, who says: 4 

In consideration of its market value at all ages, the ra- 
pidity of its growth, and the length of time it continues 
to throw up suckers, the white ash (Fraxinus Americana; 
L.) is the most valuable of all our native trees for planting 
in this State. Valuable as Massachusetts grown white oak 
is, it can never compete with that produced in other sec- 
tions of the country for purposes which call out its high- 
est qualities ; while the slowness of its growth, and the 
difficulties which attend the early years of its cultiva- 
tion, seem still further to reduce its value for the general 
planter as compared with the ash.. Already there is a 
rapidly increasing export trade of ash lumber to Europe, 
Australia, and the Pacific coast, from Boston and New 
York, and the possibilities of this business can only be 
limited by the supply. .The American is generally ac- 
knowledged to be superior to the European ash in the 
qualities for which it is specially valued, toughness and 
elasticity, and in which no*<other wood can equal it. 
Australia possesses no tree which is at all its equal for 
carriage-building, while west of the Rocky Mountains 
there is but a single one which can supply its place—an 


ash (Fraxinus Oregana, Nutt.) whith, developing into, 


large and valuable timber tree in Oregon, is less frequent 
and less valuable south of the California line. Of the 
economic value of several species of ash which grow on 
the Eastern Asiatic seaboard, nothing is as yet known. It 
seems, then, that the New England States could com- 
mand the markets of the world for one of the most use- 
ful and valuable of all woods, had they but a sufficient 
supply to offer. 

According to Mr. Thomas Laslett, Timber Inspector to 
the British Admiralty, the specific gravity of American 
ash is .480, while that of the European is .736. The for- 
mer is, therefore, on account of its greater lightness, far 
more valuable for the handles of shovels, spades, hoes, 
rakes, and other hand implements. 

According to the United States census of 1870, the 
number of spades, shovels, rakes, hoes, and hay-forks 
made in that year was 8,347,478, and as our exportation 
of such implements is rapidly increasing, although still 
in its infancy, it is evident that, the vaiue of ash will.be 
greatly enhanced at no distant day, It is also used in 
making ships’ blocks, in turnery, and for making the 
oars of boats. In speaking of the white ash, Laslett 
says, “it stands well after seasoning, and hence we get 
from this tree the best material for oars for boats that 
can be produced. They are much and eagerly sought af- 
ter by foreign governments as well as our own, and also 
by the great private steamship companies and the mer- 
cantile marine of this couutry ; consequently there is of- 
ten a very keen competition for the possession of them.” 
The mannfactory of oars (surely a seaboard industry), in 
pursuit of material, moved from Massachucetts first to 
Maine, and then to Ohio and other Western States. 

Ash is coming into extensive use for expensive furni- 
ture and for the interior finish of houses, while an im- 
mense number of the young saplings are annually con- 


sumed in the coopers’ trade. Its value for firewood, ac-, 


cording to Bull, is 77%, the standard, hickory, being 100, 
while only four other American woods are its superior in 
heat-giving qualities. 

In view of its many uses for purposes for which no 
other wood can supply its place, it is not astonishing that 
the value of ash lumber has largely increased of late 
years. The present price in the Boston market of the 
best New England ash is $85 the 1,000 feet, or about $15 
higher than that grown in the West. 

To develop its best qualities, the white ash should be 
planted in a cool, deep, moist, but well-drained soil, 
where it will make a rapid growth. That the plantation 








may be a8 early profitable ‘ds possibld, the<ydang, trees 
should be inserted in rows three feet the plants 
being two feet apart in tiie rows.  "Thid woul hee 7260 
plants to the acre, which should be gradually thinned un- 
til 108 trees were left standing, ‘twenty feet apart ith 
way. The first thinning, which might be, Ati the 
end of ten years, would give 4,000 hoop-poles, which, at 
present price, would be worth $400. > 

The remiaining thinnings, made at-different periods up 
to 25 or 30 years, would produce some 8,000 trees more, 
worth at least three times as much as the first.thinnings. 
Such cuttings would pay all the expénses of 
the care of the plantation and the interest on the 
invested, and would leave the land covered L 
capable of being turned into money at a 

































































































a shade and roadside tree is especially t 
for that purpose it ranks, among Di 
to the sugar maple. 1 





It has been suggested that I did riot make: r 
ly understood in June “ Notes,” in regard-to-the ting 
place surplns boxes on the hive, It is impossible te 
dicate a stated date when this heed Seman ‘ 
time that the bees will oceupy the will vary, 
widely in different seasons and 10 : 
say that boxes are usually placed | tives too 
early. As to the exact time, each | eeper must be 
governed by the yield of hotiey in his own locality. In 
Central New York, where white clover yields well, boxes 
should be in place during June ; yet, in 1874, our entire 
yield was from basswood, when boxés were not neces. * 
sary until the 20th of July, > 78 BOs 

Removing Full Boxes. © 7 

Boxes should not be allowed to remain on ‘the hive” 
after they are filled. They should be frequently éxatnified, 
and removed as fast as fall, and empty boxes ‘sipplieds Tit” 
place of the first ones taken'off. In Pémoving the’ boxes,” 
take them from the hive and turn them bottémtp;aear’ —_ 
the entrance of the hive.’ After blowing smoke igto the», 
holes of the} boxes, rap; them gently, and. the,bees, wilh; 
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leave them, and return. to the hive. io: 6 ogy op g 
Old Combs. oot betgle 
I regret to learn from various parties .to the. effect, that... e 


in changing their bees from old box hives, to those with. ‘ 
movable frames, they have thrown away combs. 4 
brood, because they, thought the combs were too old. 
The combs and brdod' are of more’ value’ than’ the’ bées.” 
The valie of old black combs is very much tindér“éstt2” 
mated by most bee-keepers. ‘I have advised bepinicts'té * 
select colonies in old combs, in préference to'thodelin’ 
new: Tt is a fact that cannot be dispnted, that the:lossés, 
in winter and spring are very much more numerous-with } 
young swarms in new combs, In view of this, and: of; 
the fact that they can, be handled with, Aeee, ds r of > 
breaking than new combs, old combs are much to.be pre- 
ferred, The value of the brood thus l6st’at the timd of 
transferring cannot be overestimated, as the whole eirort” 
for the previous month is to secure brood.” ‘Save'all goed" 
pieces of comb, and especially all that contain brood)?» 
What Is Over-swarming, and how Prevented?’ 
When bees make preparations -for’ natifral'swatriltie * 
they start séveral queen cells, and isually about'the time! 
they are sealed over, the old: queen comesiout with the: 
first swarm. About nine days Jater,.the first hatched 
queen will bring off the second swarm ; a few days later. 
a third issués, and at times.a fourth. ~This is ovey- — 
swarming, and in no way desirable. To prevent this, I 
would advise the following: When the first m 
remove the old hive, from which the swarm came, toa 
stand, and put a new hive in its place, into which put 
new swarm, If the old hive has movable combs, 
on the following day, and élip off all but one queen 
or what would be still better, clip them @l dif, and i 
duce a laying queen. There being-ndéne but young 
in the hive, they will.readily'acceptia queen. It is 
sirable to take one comb from the old hive, and place 
the new hive, as it will aid in securing straight com 
Caution in Regard to Feeding Sugar. ' 
I have a neighbor who used “ A” sugar the past spring 
for feeding bees, in which he found @ blue siibstance, 
which settled by the spoonfdl to the bottom after meit- 
ing. He had 60 colonies when he commenced feeding, 
and lost nearly all of them. Being acquainted with all 
the circumstances, I have reason to believe that the bees | 
were poisoned by this substance, whatever it is. [We 
regret that you did ‘not send us some‘of the sugar 
for examination.—Ep.] ,I have ,kuown similar, cases. 
where such sugar has. been. refused. on conn ake: 
suspicious appearance. The necd of caution 
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A Stone House Costing $3,000. 


SY B. B. REED, ARCHITECT, CORONA, LONG ISLAND, N. ¥. 
or 


These plans were designed for the substantial 
welling of a farmer in easy circumstances. The 
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Tie 1.—-9RON? ELEVATION. 


outside appearance truthfully expresses its rural 
and its domestic purpose. The interior accommo- 
dation are carefully arranged for comfort and con- 
venience. The materials and method of construc- 
tion insure permanency ; with little care this build- 
ing would last for many generations.... Exteri- 
@r, (fig. 1.)—The elevation shows that this house 
was intended for the country—it looks like a farm 
house—in fact it would be out of place any where 
else. Its peculiar solid, independent, and home- 
Mke character, is due to the massive stone walls, 
large door and window openings, broad and steep 
slated roof, truncated gables, substantial chimneys, 
and heavy sheltering eaves, all arranged in simple, 
expressive, and harmonious combination. All su- 
perfluous ornamentation is avoided, as inconsistent 
with rural simplicity and truthfulness. Vines, and 
creepers, will be suggested by the rough stone walls 
and piazza postse—and to their delicate tracery may 
be left the work of “ filling in’ their more appro- 

and le decorations....The Cellar, 
(fig. 2,) is 6 feet high, extending under the whole 
building, giving ample space for the storing of ar- 
ticles requiring a cool moist air for their preserva- 
tion. Seven windows are arranged to provide light 
and ventilation to every part. The outside entrance 
is from the rear under the back stoop, stairs lead 
directly up tothe kitchen. The ‘‘safe’’ isa “ lock- 
er,” a private cellar for keeping choicer stores.... 
First Stery, (fig. 3).—Hight of ceilings 10 feet. 
The are somewhat peculiar, and are 
very convenient and pleasant. Each of the four 








Fig. 2.—PLAN OF CELLAR. 


principal rooms have windows giving views in two 
Giffevent directions. The two Halls, (front and 








rear), haye stairs in each—and are otherwise ar- 
ranged for easy communication with all parts of the 
house. The Parlor is pleasantly situated, adjoins 
the front hall and dining-room ; has a large open 
fire-place ; and is shaded on the front by the piazza. 
The Dining or living-room is the largest apartment, 
and communicates directly 
with every other room and 
hall on this floor—bringing 
this entire story under the 
immediate supervision of 
the mistress of the house- 
hold. It has an open fire- 
lace, and two closets. The 
room is placed in a quiet 
corner, where the little ones 
may take their “‘ day naps” 
without being run over or 
disturbed, by sudden callers, 
or those engaged in house- 
work. The Kitchen is a 
good sized apartment, ad- 


= rE joins the dining-room, rear 
5 e hall, milk room, large pan- 
a ie try, two closets, and cellar 
i= stairway, and is provided 
ots with a large range, sink, 
: wash-tubs, and the necessary 
- | pipes for supplies of cold 
E and hot water....Second 


- Story, (fig. 4.)—Hight of 
" ceiling 8 feet. This contains 

five good sized chambers, a 
large hall, and nine closets. The three larger cham- 
bers have full-sized side walls and ceilings; the 
spaces beyond the side walls or partitionsare devoted 











Fig. 3.—pLan OF FIRST FLOOR. 


to closets, of which there cannot be too many in any 
house.... Comstruction.—Unless situated on 
very high ground, having a thorough natural drain- 
age, the earth taken from the cellar excavations 
should be left on the grounds and graded around 
the foundation, to insure the turning away of all 
surface water. In such cases, care must be taken 
to allow in the depth of the excavation for the hight 
it is intended to raise the earth grades. The ap- 
pended estimate of cost is for excavating 3 ft. deep. 
This will furnish 202 cubic yards of earth, to raise 
the grades 14 foot immediately around the house, 
(leaving 2 feet of the foundation exposed to sight,) 
and give a gentle slope outwards in every direction 
to the distance of 40 feet. All the outside walls are 
solid masonry. The Foundations are of the rough- 
est stone, laid in good mortar, 2 fect thick. A “top 
floating’ of hydraulic cement mortar is used in 
levelling the upper surfaces, to prevent the ground 
moisture from rising above that line to be absorbed 
by the main walls. The Main Walls are of rough 
stone and hard burned bricks laid in strong mortar, 
16 inches thick. The outside corners, and the 
jambs and heads of the doors, and windows, are of 
brick, as shown by the sketch in figure 5. Their 
use greatly facilitates the work of construction, and 





obviates the necessity of expensive stone dressing, 

The intervening walls are of broken stone “ren. 
dom dressed,” laid in courses to conform to the 
quoin lines of the brick work—and may be done 

common masons. The window and door sills are 
of ordinary hammered blue stone. All outside jn. 
terstices, and waren are ated and re With ce. 
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Fig. 4.—PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 


ment mortar. Thin strips of wood, (mason’s lath 
will do,) are laid in between the courses on the in- 
side, to which the inside furring is fastened. The 
Chimneys are built of hard brick, and are finished 
above the roof with large tops, having cross open- 
ings at the sides for each flue, and close covers.—The 
FRAME-WORK is very simple; the central girders 
are supported by large posts on solid stone footing. 
The Beams are notched over the girders, with their 
ends resting and anchored in the walls, and are 
thoroughly bridged. The Plates are anchored by 
bolts that are inlaid while building the walls. The 
Rafters are notched over the plates with their lower 
ends extending 2% feet beyond the walls ; their cen- 
ters are supported by purlins and collars. The 
Roof is covered with dark slate. The Flooring is 
of mill-worked 13-inch plank. The interior of the 
stone walls is furred off, with unobstructed spaces 
between the furring to the roof, for the passing off 
of all dampness. The interior finish is complete 
throughout. The principal rooms have neatly 
molded architraves—other rooms plain. The Kitch- 
en, and rear hall, are wainscoted. All doors are 
paneled and molded, and all windows have inside 
blinds.—The Plastering is three-coat work, with the 
principal rooms hard-finished—balance white slip- 
ped. The Painting, outside, is two coats with the 
= materials—inside is oil-stained and flat varnish- 
.. Estimate : 





202 yards Excavation, 3 ft. deep, @ 2c. ery _ eee $ 40.40 
224 perches Stone Work, complete, @ $2.75 ® perch....616.00 
150 running feet Blue Stone § lls, @ 30. per BOM iu ccassis 45.00 
6,500 Bricks in quoins and chimneys, com’e,@ $12 thee 1,000 78.00 
1,000 yards Plastering, — @ 35c. per yard........350.00 
5,208 feet Timber, @ 2C. per Ib......... scccsccesserccccs:s 104.16 
viz. 1 Girder, 4x8 in. x 62 I. ‘long. 88 Beams, 3x8 in.x15 ft. V'g. 
1 Girder, 4x6 in. x 38 ft. I’g. 35 Beams, 3x8 in.x2l ft.1'g. 
2 Purlins, 4x8 in, x 38 ft. long. 12 Beams, 8x5 in.x10 ft. I'g. 
2 Paurlins, 4x8 in. x 18ft.long. 400 Jollars, 144x5 in. 18 ft. 
45 Rafters, 3x4 in.x 21 ft. long. 1 Valley, 3x8 in.xs0 ft.l’g. 
8 Rafters, 3x4 in. x 17 4 long. 1 Plate, 3x8 in.x200 ft, 4 
250 Wall Strips, We, $25 
300 Furring Strips, @ 4c. each ........2...cccccccccccccees 12.00 
Anchors to beams and plates,...........cccesseeeeee 5.00 
IE aks shorn ces eed4sepavinecnsonttoonsiek $0.00 
= Shingling ee are 25.20 
squares of Slating com ~ te, @ $9# squar - 238.50 
2 frem lock Boards, Piazza Roof, @ 16c. each........... 4.00 
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Fig. 5.—MANNER OF BUILDING CORNERS. 


Fes square Tin, roofing and leaders, @ $8 # square...... 20. 
looring, 8 inch, S 2c. RSS ere 74 
; Piazza and ere -_ ‘ 








Stairs, oqunpnees, 
7 Cellar Windows, poet plete, @ $e 

22 lain Windows, complete, @ $10 e ~ “a 
4 Dormer Windows, complete, @ $18 each... ...+- 
34 Doors, complete, @ $9 each............ee000- 
2 Mantels, 3 wee & eer bSedeadquosdeubasse 
Closet finish, com . 
Range and Plumb me "ob arr 1%) 
Nails, $16; Painting, $60 ; Cartage, $15... wos 
Carpenter 8 labor not included above................--- 


Total Cost, Complete.........ccccccsssscecescees 
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The Varied Thrush—(Myrtle Robin of 
Oregon). 
ee eel 

The so-called “robins”’ of America are very in- 
teresting birds; their quiet habits, pleasing form 
and plumage, inoffensiveness, and friendliness 
when encouraged, their 
sagacity, and devotion to 
their young, all tend to 
make them acceptable vis- 
itors, even though they 
at times may make some- 
what free with the ripe 
cherries and other small 
fruits. Undoubtedly they 
do the farmer a valuable 
service, for they are ac- 
tive foragers, and the disa- 
greeable cut worms and 
grubs furnish a large por- 
tion of their diet. The 
Common Robin of~ the 
eastern and middle part of 
this continent, the Zurdus 
migratorius, of the natur- 
alists, is the one best 
known to most of our 
readers, but another spe- 
cies of. more beautifully 
marked plumage, the 
Turdus nevius, or Varied 
Thrush, is very common 
west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, especially in Ore- 
gon, where it is known 
by the popular name of 
‘¢Myrtle Robin’ from its 
habit of frequenting the low bushes of the Califor- 
nia Bay (Orcodaphne Californica), which in Oregon 
is called Myrtle. We recently received specimens 
of this bird from Dr. F. 8. Matteson, of Coos Co., 
Oregon, a naturalist and taxidermist. The engray- 
ing was made from a specimen of the male bird, 
whose distinguishing marks are the black band en- 
tirely across the breast, and the white stripe across 
the extremity of the tail. This species was discoy- 
ered at Nootka Sound, which borders the extreme 
south-western point of British America on the coast 
of Vancouver’s Island, in 1826, in Captain Cook’s 
third voyage, and it was 
afterwards found by Mr. 
Nuttall to be abundant on 
the western sides of the 
Rocky Mountains. Mr. 
Nuttall noticed that this 
bird was migratory on the 
Columbia River, arriv- 
ing from the north about 
October, and spending 
the winter there. Of its 
habits he was able to 
dearn very little further 
than that it is found in 
the forest flitting about in 
small flocks, and perch- 
ing upon low bushes. It 
is generally silent, shy, 
and difficult of approach, 
and occasionally disap- 
pears entirely for a time. 
The male has a black 
bill; the back and poll 
are dark leaden gray; 
the. tail feathers rather 
lighter, . tipped — with 
white; a band of red- 
dish-orange extends from 
over each eye down the 
sides of the neck; the 
wings are banded with 
reddish-orange, and the throat and breast are of the 
same color, the breast banded entirely across it be- 
low the throat with a broad blackish-gray stripe ; 
the middle of the abdomen is white. The length 
from bill to tail is 10 inches. In the female the 
orange-yellow markings are paler, and the upper 
parts are tinged with olive-brown ; the tail feathers 














aré margined ‘with dull reddish-brown, and ‘the 
band across the breast is’ lighter than in the male. 
Of its habits of nesting we are not informed, but 
hope to procure more exact information in this and 
other respects from’ Dr. Matteson. Occasional 
specimens have been detected on Long Island and 
in other Eastern localities, but these are regarded 
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THE VARIED THRUSH.—(TZurdus neevius.) 


as wanderers strayed beyond their ordinary limits, 
although they may possibly become acclimated here. 
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The Snow Bunting. 


—_—e—_ 


A few months ago some interest was excited by 
the appearance in the New York city markets, of a 
number of small birds offered for sale, which had 
black wing and tail feathers, but were otherwise 
plucked. These were purchased and served up at 
the tables of one of the restaurants as a delicacy. 











THE SNOW BUNTING.—(Plectrophanes nivalis.) 


The fact was noted in the Turf, Field and Farm, a 
journal devoted to field sports, and natural history 
connected therewith, and its notice gave rise to some 
differences of opinion amongst its correspondents, 
as to the scientific name of the bird, and brought 
out some information as to its haunts and habits. 
Having been quite well acquainted with the bird, 














duringa -residenceCot s6mi@ Yyeite%H the north- 
western part of the country, weet oncererognized 
: as the “ eo Bunting,’’ Plectrophanes nivalis, of 

inneus, or Emberiza nivalis, of nd Nuttall. 
This little bird is common. all ox el 
parts of the continent, and is seen in large flocks 
during the winter time, resttéssly flitting hither and 
thither, and most actively 
a sh time before the 
sweeping sudw storms oc- 
cur, that are 66,common 
to that region. - Phey are 
generally found ithe 














open places, ¥ 
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in smaller flocks;"or in 








wing .and. feathers 
and also the bill black. 
The female has less con- 
spicuous markings, »and 
her back and. head)are 
tinged ,, .with »o»,:brown. 
During. the. winter this 
bird migrates southward, 
and is found in New England,and the»Middle 
States, sometimes as. far,south as..Kentucky. «in- 
fortunately for the peace of: this little-creatureyits 
flesh is remarkably well flavored, and, it.) becomes 
the prey of the hunters, who, are: enabled by»1éa- 
son of its peculiar habits, to shoot it,in Jangemum- 
bers, Being very, social, and flying closelywhenlin 
flocks, or perching upon fences, in; long yand: dose 
lines, the gunner rakes them with most, destructive 
effect, a discharge of, both barrels.of:a, gunsome- 
times dropping over, a, hundred, birds, {They /are 
common in the French portion of the Dominion-of 
Canada, where: «the ))in- 
habitants, Jike,/their an- 
cestors, .are..more »given 
to the consumption: ‘of 
small game,» tham: are 
those of British deseent. 
To supply. tae .markets, 
they are often trappedain 
large numbers, cornmeal 
or eats being used? for'a 
bait, and frequently» 
large . wire, sieve: serves 
for the trap... Their fodd 
consists of seeds, inseets, 
and the minute molluscs 
which are found upon the 
Shores of sea inlets, lakes, 


or on the 


ent of the Turf, r 
— Farm, who has reside 
that portion of B 

‘North Ameri@a knov 
the: Red River Te 
where 'tli¢ climate is s0 
what similar to thas 
Northern Minnesota, hs 


‘Observed, bs ee a hat 
locality, where” They are 


very numerous, and where 

the excellent qualities of 
their flesh make them also there the prey of the 
hunter. It:istobe hoped will not become 
in demand to supply the market, else, from the readi- 
ness with which they ‘may be -captaréd, we should 
Jook for the early extinction.of the, most,agree- 
able feathered compauion which the northern tesi- 
dents possess during their long, tedious winters.. 
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Among the Farmers.—No. 6. 


BY ONE OF THEM, 
i 


Since I have lived in this County, though we have 
had early and late seasons—some very early and 
very late—nevertheless the apple trees have every 
year been in full blossom in the week including the 
15th day of May—and after this, unless storms put 
back farm work, nobody thinks whether the season 
is early or late. The Indians used to plant corn as 
soon as the white oak leaves were “‘as big as a 
squirrel’s ears.”” This occurs just before apple- 
blossoming time, and at just about the time we con- 
sider it best to begin with our corn planting. In 
this County there is a great dependence placed upon 
moonshine—I fancy it is rather a weak staff to lean 
upon, yet it is very hard to prove there is not some 
influence exercised by the moon upon seeds. I can 
only say that I have perversely and systematically 
gone, for the past ten years, exactly contrary to the 
“signs”? of all kinds, so far as I could learn them, 
and have never seen any evil effects from it. 


How Weeds are affected by the Winter. 

The battle with the weeds is waged early and late, 
or it ought to be. If we could only manage not to 
have weeds go to seed, how easy it would be to fight 
and to conquer. I have often noticed with what 
facility we can uproot grass, and many fibrous root- 
ed weeds in the early spring when the frost is com- 
ing out. My attention was called lately to this fact, 
and in connection with it, to the fact that all that 
large class of weeds which propagate themselves by 
underground stems or branches, like quack-grass, 
red sorrel, white clover, etc., during the winter lose 
their underground branches, as well as also many 
or most of their fibrous roots, so that if the moth- 
er-plant be cut up, or pulled up, there are none of 
the family left in the soil. Whereas, if the same be 
done in summer, a score or less of young plants, 
surrounding the old stool, spring up, and complete 
destruction is nearly impossible. Red sorrel, if ex- 
amined in the early spring, will be found to have 
comparatively few roots, and these may be raked or 
pulled out with the plant. After a week or so of 
sunshine, little white buds will be found showing 
all along the principal roots, and the rootlets will 
exhibit all the appearances of growth, having in- 


creased in numbers, and laid hold upon the soil by | 


a multitude of fibers. Now it is too late to do 
thorough weeding. The little white buds will each 
form a plant as surely as the rootis broken. Where 
such weeds occur, the more “summer fallowing,”’ 
(by which I mean plowing or tilling to kill weeds,) 
we do in March the better. 

Clean cultivation of small fruits of all kinds is 
the stereotyped recommendation of all who write 
about them. Some yearsago I saw a venerable old 
farmer of our neighborhood, whose ancestors, no 
doubt, were the associates of Worter Van Twiller 
and Rip Van Winkle, grubbing out his raspberry 
patch on a warm winter’s day, when the ground 
was soft as possible to the depth of two inches, 
perhaps. The common sense of the thing flashed 
upon me. With a clean bright hoe, the work is 
very light, for the tool cannot go more than two 
inches into the ground, if even so much; the grass 
around and among the stalks can be thoroughly re- 
moved, and the earth that is drawn away from the 
plants is only that which the plow or cultivator 
throws back again, and which, without dressing off 
with the hoe, accumulates too much. This prac- 
tice combines, with its other advantages, the one to 
which I have just alluded, that of destroying with 
the mother-stool all the sucklings. The only ob- 
jection to it is that the feet are very uncomfortably 
Toaded with mud, and need to be shod with rubbers. 

When to prune Apple Trees. 

I have found it difficult to convince my hired 
men that March, when there is little other work on 
_ hand, and when the days are not so cold as earlier, 

is not the best time to prune apple trees, and noth- 
ing would stop it but an absolute command that no 
limb bigger round than one’s thumb should be cut 
off after the middle of February. A year ago last 
, 28 a man and I were driving, I saw a neigh- 
Wing off some good sized limbs from his ap- 











ple trees, which stood near the road. ‘‘ There,” 
said I, ‘‘ Christian, take a look at those scars where 
the limbs are cut off, and a year from now you will 
see the bark black all around the edges, and a long 
streak of black and dead, or half-dead, bark run- 
ning down from each one fora foot or two, and 
within two or three years the wood will be rotten, 
and at every scar there will be the beginning of a 
hole into the tree.” This year there is no question 
about the time to prune—and I have one convert to 
the doctrine that apple trees are best let alone for 
three months before they blossom, and that they 
may be pruned at any other time of the year—for 
the prediction came as true as was possible. There 
they stand, a nice row of young apple trees—each 
one with a canker spot, or two or three of them, 
eating into its heart. They are not alone—there 
are a plenty of them all over the country, and no 
matter how often the papers and books say ‘‘ prune 
after the leaves fall,’ or “do not prune in the 
spring,’’ the old fogies will do it in their own way. 


Cheap Fencing for Woodland. 


We are troubled hereabouts with laborers who 
cannot swing an ax to good account, the result is 
that nohody who has to employ them can afford to 
make post-and-rail fence unless he does it himself, 
Where there is a plenty of young timber, especially 
chestnut and cedar, we find the cheapest and best 
fence that we can have is what is called the ‘‘ gun 
fence.’’ These are common all over the country— 
but perhaps few have discovered that it is the only 
fence that a greenhorn immigrant can build well. 
The stakes should be made of split chestnut, or of 
young cedars, about three inches through at the 
small end. I saw this kind of fence in use in 
Eastern Connecticut along a railroad. It was where 
the road ran through some young timber, and part 
of the way the ground was quite rocky, so that the 
stakes could not be driven into it—here a cross- 
piece was nailed to the stakes near the ground, 
holding them together. This fence was made of 
rather heavy stuff, but no doubt it was put up ata 
much less expense than either a post-and-rail or 
strip fence. The latter-requires to be made by 
skilled workmen, and there is a necessity to pur- 
chase the strips and posts, or to have the timber 
cut, hauled to the sawmill, and hauled back again 
—while the gun-fence, as already said, can be made 
by any laborer who can cut down a “ staddle,’’ and 
split one nowand then. The principal use made of 
this kind of fence is through swampy land where 
posts do not hold well. I never heard of a gun- 
fence blowing over, but where the winds have a 
fair sweep, post-and-rail fences are very unstable 
upon soft ground. For the information of those 
who may possibly be unfamiliar with this fence, let 
me say that a gun-fence isa three-rail fence, the 
rails not sharpened, one end of each resting on the 
ground, and each rail supported at its upper third 
upon two stakes driven into the ground in the form 
of an X:—thus, if the rails are 12 feet long, the 
crossed stakes will stand about 4 feet apart, and 
not only hold one rail up, but hold the one beneath 
it down. 

Hoop-poles—Timber Culiure. 


In writing about timber, I am reminded of the 
great losses our woodland, that is not carefully 
guarded, and that is conveniently situated, sustains 
every year, from the depredations of the hoop-pole 
thieves. My woods are full of hickory and oak 
poles cut and left, because for some cause the 
thieves could not get them away. Probably they 
were cut in the expection of a fall of snow which 
did not come. These depredators come on moon- 
light nights, and very early in the morning in the 
winter. We have severe laws, but it is next to im- 
possible to catch the thieves. Then, too, they are 
shielded by political or other influences, so that 
conviction and punishment are absurdly rare. 

The cure for this state of things is the cultivation 
of ourforests. If trees were planted and cared for, 
and thinned out systematically for hoop-poles, the 
value of the woodland would become appreciated, 
and we would take measures to stop this thieving 
as much as we would the stealing of corn out of 
the crib. It is because our timber does not repre- 
sent the result of labor, but is a natural product, 





a 

that so little account is made of it in estimating the 
value of land. It isno uncommon thing to know 
of land, heavily timbered, selling for less than the 
wood upon itis worth. It is not long ago that J 
heard of a piece of land being sold, in an adjoining 
county, when the buyer at once sold the standing 
timber, the whole to be cleared within the year, for 
more than he paid for the land. This shows 
something thoroughly wrong in our estimates of 
values. Ido notthink the market price of wood 
would rise essentially, but the woodland owner 
would get a much larger proportion of its market 
price than he now does. In timber culture here at 
the East, at least, hoop-poles are sure to bea souree 
of great profit. 

Dead-furrows in Grass-land. 


The plowing-match which was held by the Queen’s 
Co. Agricultural Societv last year, caused among 
the few farmers who were present a good deal of 
discussion about plowing. Swivel-plows for leye} 
land plowing were talked about. Several of us had 
had some experience with them, and were ready to 
give opinions pro and con. It is a very nice thing, 
no doubt, to have one’s ficld free from dead-fur- 
rows and ridges, but it is nicer to hold a plow that 
runs smoothly, and does the work exactly as you 
want it done. When aman once has a plow that 
suits him, he will not be likely to exchange it for 
the best swivel-plow that was ever made. The 
plowman has harder work, the horses have harder- 
work, and it is not nearly so rapid as with a fixed 
plow. Just before the time I allude to, I learned a 
practice which, when put to the test, is most satis- 
factory. When laying down land to grain and 
grass, where the dead-furrows come, turn two on 
each side into the dead furrow. This effectually 
hides the trench, however deep it may be. If ab- 
solutely perfect work is required, then turn three 
furrows back again, taking but very little at the 
third. When harrowed, no evidence of the dead- 
furrow is apparent. I have been a strenuous advyo- 
cate of the use of swivel or side-hill plows for level 
land, and still think no other plow ought to come 
into gardens and other small lots, but the difference 
in the cost of labor, (even if estimated only in oats 
fed to the horses,) is so palpable that I have noth- 
ing to say now on my once favorite theme. 

Bees—Wasted Sweets. 

Why is it that we have no more bees? Hives 
are as nearly perfect as human ingenuity can make 
them. The loss of swarms may be almost entirely 
prevented by 2 little care. Forage for bees abounds, 
and acres of honey are hardly sipped. I see the 
number of hives of those few who do keep bees, 
does not sensibly increase from year to year. Honey 
is 18 to 20 cents a pound, and hard io get at that. 
I do not keep bees now, and have not since moving 
into this County. The reason is, I can not buya 
stock of any of my neighbors who keep them; I 
have only recently learnd the reason. Some kind, 
or all kinds of bad luck, is believed to follow the 
sale of bees. So for this reason they can’t be 
bought. For the same reason, no doubt—lest the 
bees become offended, and work some subtle in- 
jury—the little workers are kept thoroughly in- 
formed of the more important events which take 


place in the family. ‘‘ Bees! Becky ’s dead—poor 


girl! She came and told you when Grand-pa died, 
but she’s gone now.’”’? Or—‘' Bees, we had a baby 
born this morning. You'll see him running round 
next year if he does well.” —What wonder that the 
apparently supernatural, or superhuman intelli- 
gence of the bees, should lead the superstitious to 
consider them endowned with reason, and perhaps 
with the ability to exercise some mysterious influ- 
ence in human affairs. Argument is useless. So 
the bargain takes this form. ‘‘ Well, neighbor, 
since you won’t sell your bees, and I must have 
some, what’s to be done ?’’-—‘‘ Well, but that’s 
your matter.’’—‘“‘ Yes, and I shall steal a couple of 
hives if I can find some good heavy ones. Soif you 
find a five dollar bill under a stone on the stands, 
you may think there were honest thieves around, 
that’s all.”’—‘‘ No, no, you mustn’t steal ’em—but 
if you have to, ’twill be all right, I guess.’’—So the 
bees are taken off. By the way, itis hardly safe to 
move bees toa less distance than three miles. Five 
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miles is the perfectly safe limit. When off forag- 

ing, if they come upon familiar ground, they will 

go back to their old home, and only strengthen 
some of the stocks still upon the ground. 
Milk-Fever in Cows. 

We have had some excellent cows die of milk- 

fever in this vicinity within two or three years. All 
were butter cows. I am strongly inclined to the 
opinion that this disease, which I suppose is fatal 
in 50 per cent of the cases which occur, if not in 
more, is a malady having its seat in those fat-se- 
creting cells which produce the butter globules. 
It seems almost as if there were this ever present 
danger to rich milkers, which places a limit upon 
the excessive production of butter. I have prac- 
ticed for years upon the theory that a cow could 
hardly be in too good flesh to come to calving, and so 
afterthe milk was dried, used to begin feeding, and 
have never had acase of fever. 1 would do the 
same now with common cows, with grade Short- 
horns or Ayrshires, or Devons, or Dutch cows, or 
with any full bloods which do not yield particularly 
rich milk, but not with Jerseys or Guernseys, for 
many of these possess such a tendency to butter- 
production, that the risk would be too great. The 
ordinary cow calving in thin flesh, is weeks or even 
months in coming up to her normal condition, in 
quality of milk and in flesh ; if well fed before she 
calves, and especially if really fat, she gradually 
‘“‘ milks down’ as to flesh, as the term is, but gives 
back every ounce of meal in butter. It seems as 
if it was the conversion of this fat, already stored 
in the system, into butter, which gives rise to the 
fever, perhaps because it takes place, or begins to 
take place abundantly, as soon as the new milk 
begins, or should begin to flow, when the glands are 
in the most sensitive condition. Fortunately heifers 
with their first calves are free from danger from 
milk-fever, for this reason we may, I assume, always 
know if a cow is likely to have it, for she is in dan- 
ger if she be a very rich milker—a real butter cow. 
Such a one must be kept thin until after calving ; 
then, or after ten days, she may be fed liberally, 
and. upon the richest food that she will digest. The 
milk of cows which are in danger of milk-fever is, 
as arule, too rich for their calves, if they ‘ come 
in” fat, and even if they do not, the milk some- 
times becomes too rich aftera few days of good 
feeding. Thereis therefore less reason for wanting 
very rich milk at first, and such cows, if they are 
healthy in other respects, quickly recuperate with 
such care. A cow may be moderately thin, and yet 
in an excellent condition of health, and this should 
be, as [ now view it, the aim of Jersey and Guern- 
sey breeders, and of all who have cows giving over 
say 8 or 9 pounds of butter a week. 

It would be very useful if owners of cows which 
die of, or which have the milk-fever, would send 
to the American Agriculturist, statements in regard 
to the size of the cows, and the richness of their 
milk, their age, and the amount of butter they have 
been known to give in any definite period. It 
would be well also to know how near to the time 
of calving they were milked, and in what condition 
they were in as to flesh. 

I have known of several cows that had the fever, 
after being milked right up to calving, and this 
has very likely an important influence, and certain 
it is that large swollen udders, accompanied by in- 
flammation, (garget), frequently precede an attack. 
When this symptom exists, every effort should be 
made to prevent or reduce fever; for example, a 
loosening diet, (linseed-meal, bran, or potatoes), 
mild purgatives, if necessary, frequent bathing and 
kneading of the udder, drawing the milk if it accu- 
mulates, and keeping the cow in fresh air, but out 
of drafts, in a warm box in winter, and in the pas- 
ture by day, and ina yard with a good deep open 
shed in summer. If a cow approaches calving on 
& grass diet, care should be taken that she does not 
get fat, for some of the best butter cows will fat- 
ten rapidly when they are not milked. 

Calvesfof Very Rich Cows, 
may be fattened in some cases faster upon half 
skim-milk, than upon the whole milk of their 
dams. It is well known that great milkers, though 
the milk be so poor in cream that itis hardly worth 
setting for skimming, will often fatten two calves 








atatime. The calf needs a portion of cream or its 
equivalent, and if to about three quarts of new 
milk from its dam, all the sweet and warmed skim- 
med milk it will drink be added, it will usually 
thrive much better than upon very rich milk ; and 
I have frequently supplanted cream with oil-meal 
reduced toa thin mucilage, and been complimented 
upon the excellence of the veal by the butcher to 
whom the calves were sold. All calves will not do 
so well as this indicates, and with many the whole 
milk seems essential to thrift and rapid fattening. 
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The Woolen Interests, 
ges 

One of those strange and unnecessary periodical 
panics, which so seriously affect, and for a time 
prostrate, the wool-growing and woolen manufac- 
turing intcrests, seems to be approaching. The 
first symptoms of the outbreak are occurring in 
California, that home of alternate flush times and 
panics—of the most sanguine expectations, or the 
most reckless hopelessness. We read of flocks be- 
ing sold for one dollar per head, or slaughtered by 
the deluded owners for their pelts and tallow. It 
is to be hoped that this absurd feeling may not 
spread. It is the most ruinous thing in all our ag- 
ricultural affairs, this eager haste to abandon a 
pursuit at the first fear of a falling off in profit ; for 
there is no question of any loss in the business. 
Wool does not bring so good a price as formerly, 
and instead of taking the bad seasons with the 
good, and awaiting the surely coming turn in busi- 
ness, farmers throw away their flocks and abandon 
sheep-keeping. The consequence will be, a scarci- 
ty by and by, and then the pressure will come upon 
the manufacturers, who, from the lack of material 
for their factories, will be obliged to pay exorbitant 
prices, or seek foreign markets. The high prices 
will then put farmers in a fever again, and at length 
the usual revulsion will come once more. So oc- 
curs this childish or foolish alternation, which brings 
disaster, and prevents proper regard being given to 
the improvement of our flocks. Had not a few men 
in Vermont preserved the blood of our Merinos 
pure, and kept their flocks intact when others 
slaughtered them for their pelts, where to-day 
would have been'the American Merinos? Extinct! 
and all the labors of those patriotic and thoughtful 
men who first introduced the Spanish Merinos into 
America would have been in vain. Until this 
senseless and destructive habit can be cured, and 
farmers learn to stick to a chosen line of business, 
through fair weather and foul, we can never hope 
to become independent of foreign nations, either 
for our stock or for our wool. Neither can our 
woolen manuf:cture become a steady business, but 
will always be injured and discouraged by alternate 
prosperity and reverses. Wool can be grown at a 
profit for 30 cents a pound, when mutton can be 
sold at present prices, and where pastures are so 
cheap or costless as in the far West, half this price 
will pay a fuir profit to the shepherd. Instead of 
abandoning the pursuit, it would be a profitabie 
thing to do to improve the flock and make each 
sheep produce more wool and mutton, which, if 
sold fora less price, will bring just as much money. 
Wool manufacturing will then be put upon a steady 
basis, and farmers can afford to laugh at tariffs. 
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Artificial Incubation and Rearing of 
Chickens, 


ee. 

Various methods of hatching eggs by artificial 
heat have long been in use. The oldest method 
known, one in which the heat of ovens is the agent 
employed, has been in use amongst the Chinese, 
and the Arabs and Egyptians, for many centuries. 
With the Arabs, the heat of fermenting horse-dung 
has also been made use of for an unknown number 
of years. This process was made the subject of 
an English patent about a century ago, and a small 
book, descriptive of it, was published at the time. 
This process has again been revived, with the addi- 
tion of improved appliances, which have been re- 
cently patented in this country. The Chinese 
method was, and still is, to place the eggs bedded 





in sand in baskets or wooden boxes in low sheds of 
straw, plastered with clay, and having floors of tile, 
beneath which a small fire is kept burning. The 
heat is regulated by the sensations of the attendant 
only, and it is therefore not unusual for many eggs 
to be either under or over-done in the process, and 
lost. After a few days the eggs are examined, and 
the unfertile ones picked out and rejected. When 
the period of incubation is nearly ended, the eggs 
are removed from the sand, and placed upon shelves 
covered with cotton, but without fire underneath, 
until the chicks appear. The Egyptian method is, 
to lay the eggs upon mats covered with bran in an 
oven about four feet high, and the heat is applied 
from flues above the ovens, in the filcoz of a vaulted 
chamber, which has an opening in the floor leading 
into the oven beneath, another in the vaulted roof 
for ventilation, and a door in the front for entrance 
and egress. The eggs are examined after six days 
by being held before a bright light, when those that 
are failures are readily detected and thrown out. 
Travelers who have visited these Egyptian ovens, 
speak very forcibly of the unsavory character of 
the atmosphere in the apartments connected with 
them, in which the attendants live, and eat and 
sleep. The undesirableness of such an apartment 
can be easily imagined. In the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies two of the French Emperors undertook the 
business of poultry raising on the Egyptian plan, 
but further than that Francis I. bought and paid for 
1,300 eggs, history does not mention how thespecu- 
lation resulted. Many persons since have followed 
the royal example without, so far as recorded, get- 
ting much beyond this result. After this, a French 
nobleman tried an improved plan, more closely ap- 
proaching the natural method, in so far as he used 
feathers as the bedding material, with lamps as the 
heating apparatus. History records this as a de- 
cided failure. Following this, was an attempt 
made by Reaumur, the inventor of the thermome- 
ter which bears his name, and a scientific man. 
His method was to place the eggs in drawers ar- 
ranged over a baker’s oven, but afterwards stoves 
were used for heating. Although Reaumur invent- 
ed a thermometer, yet he used the very rude test 
of the melting of a mixture of butter with half its 
bulk of lard, kept in a small bottle, to determine 
the proper heat to be maintained. After this, the 
philosophers took up the business, and discussed 
and experimented over it until hot water was sub- 
stituted for dry heat, and the air surrounding the 
eggs was kept moist by the evaporation of water 
supplied in pans. Reaumur’s efforts, however, 
seem to have almost exhausted the subject ; for he 
used fermenting manure and tan-bark, taught 
capons to brood upon eggs and nurse the chicks, 
and to cluck and scratch like hens, and also inyent- 
ed artificial mothers of furs. Then came M. Can- 
telo, who was very successful as an exhibitor, no 
longer than 80 years ago, who used a sort of spring 
bed of canvass for the eggs to lie upon, and the 
heat from a current of warm water flowing over 
glass immediately above the eggs. He it was who 
discovered that the proper heat to hatch eggs was 
nearly 106 degrees. Of late years there have been 
many efforts to perfect a method of artificial incu- 
bation, and to get ric of the hen, which unfortunate- 
ly is too fussy and too slow for our advanced ideas. 
Now that poultry bears so high a price, and young 
chickens for broilers are worth more than full 
grown fowls, it is very desirable to have some way 
of improving upon the slow and unsatisfactory 
methods provided by nature. The most promising 
of all the methods, old or new, with which we have 
become acquainted, are those which we here illus- 
trate and describe. One is the invention of Mr. A, 
Corbett, in which the old-fashioned heating materi- 
al, horse-dung, is used. The apparatus consists of 
a rounded box (fig. 1) made of laths, having a door 
in the front and a movable cover at the top, in 
which is a ventilating flue having a graduated open- 
ing closed by a slide. This is placed in the center 
of a pile of horse manure, which raises the neces- 
sary heat in a short time. When this has occurred, 
the eggs, arranged in wire sieves or frames, are 
placed in the box, and the cover is put on. The 
heat is carefully regulated by the ventilating slide 
when shown to be necessary by a thermometer laid 
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upon the eggs. With proper attention, but little 
trouble is given until the chickens appear, when 


Fig. 1.—PROF. CORBETT’S INCUBATOR. 


the mother is made ready for them. This is a box 
exactly the same as the incubator, but provided 
with a horizontal disk, covered on the under side 
with a piece of sheep skin from a long-wool sheep, 
and arranged to be moved up or down by a screw. 
The manure is heaped partly around the box, to 
provide the needed warmth, the door is let down 
for a pathway in and out for the chicks (see fig. 2), 
and in this they are placed as soon as ready to be 
removed from the incubator. After having been 
fed a few times, the chicks will learn to come out 
from beneath the wool to feed, when the plat- 
form is tapped. Mr. Corbett has been very success- 
ful in using his apparatus, and when visiting his 
establishment, we saw the proof of his success in 
the young, thrifty chickens, which looked strange- 
ly as they swarmed about without any hens to own 
or take care of them. The results of Mr. Corbett’s 





Fig. 2.—PROF. CORBETT’S ARTIFICIAL MOTHER. 


j tions and experiences have been gathered 
into a small book, entitled “‘ The Poultry Yard and 











Market,” which is published by the Orange Judd 
Co., and sold for 50 cents. 

Another system, in which the heat is supplied by 
a gas jet or a lamp, and to which is applied a very 
ingenious and effective automatic arrangement for 
regulating the temperature, has been perfected by 
an officer of the U..S. army, W. G. Day, and an 
incubator operated on this system is made by 
Messrs. Day & Bro., of Garden st., Baltimore. 
There is nothing really new about this, excepting 


the automatic regulator and a warm chamber for | 
| taking care of the chicks until they are ready to be 


removed. These improvements are intended to 
avoid the difficulties heretofore met in operating 
this class of incubators. The complete machine is 
shown at figure 3. Itstands upon a table or bench ; a 
lamp or gas jet heats an airchamber, which supplies 
the necessary warmth, as well as a water vat which 
moistens the warm air. A very sensitive thermo- 
metric arrangement moves some clock-work, shown 
in the front of the machine, by which the flame is 
reduced or increased in size, as may be needed, and 
by which, if the change in temperature is so great 
either way as to risk the safety of the eggs, a bell 
is rung as a warning. There are glass doors at the 
ends and at the top, through which everything may 
be inspected, and the whole arrangement is so neat 
and clean, that it may be operated in a room ina 
house without offense. At figure 4 is shown a sec- 
tion of the apparatus ; the direction of the currents 
of air is shown by the arrows, also the position of 


the shelves, which enables the young chicks to | 
| escape into the lower chamber, where the heat is 


moderate and where they may be kept and fed sey- 
eral days, if desired. A glass door at each end 


gives access to these chambers. We have carefully | 


examined both these systems of hatching eggs, that 





Fig. 4.—SECTION OF DAY’S INCUBATOR. 


we might give the information sought by so many 
of our readers. With a somewhat extensive ex- 
perience in raising chickens, and knowing all about 
the difficulties of bringing them through their early 
life, we think that any person may succeed in arti- 
ficially raising them, who possesses the requisite 


| patience, tact, and perseverance, who has an ex- 











treme liking for the business, and who will devote 
as much care and attention to it as is necessary for 
success in any other occupation. The man who 
becomes disgusted or disheartened at the first 
failure, will never be successful at poultry raising in 
any manner, and to succeed in raising fowls artifici- 
ally, needs more skill and patience than to raise 
them in the ordinary way, while the rewards and 
profits of success are also proportionately greater. 


—— ee Soe 
Agricultural Engineering. 


—_ 

The frequent enquiries which come to us from all 
parts of the country for advice as to laying out 
farms or roads, planning buildings, draining, irriga- 
tion, and other such operations which relate to the 
professions of eagineering or architecture, show 
very clearly that there is an opening for what 
may properly be called Agricultural Engineering. 
So far as we are aware there are few professional 
engineers who have made a special study of the 
needs of agriculture in this respect. The conse- 


_quences are seen on every hand, in costly failures 


of amateur attempts to do this kind of work, in 
roads that cost more to keep them in repair every 
year than they are worth, and are very costly in use; 
in farms laid out so that the work of hauling the 
crops is doubled ; in drains so laid out thut the out- 

















let is higher than other portions of them, or that 
the labor in making them is expended upon ground 
that needs no draining, and that which needs it is 
not sufficiently served; in attempts at irrigation 
which convert meadows into quagmires, and in pre- 
tentious buildings which are inconvenient in use 
and unhealthful for their occupants. To avoid all 
these losses, and to meet the necessities of the 
many farmers who would willingly pay for compe- 





Fig. 5.—MR. DAY’S INCUBATOR, 


tent professional assistance, there needs to be a 
class of educated engincers who will make agricul- 
ture a study, and who can then intelligently advise 
their clients, and economically supervise the expen- 
diture of their money. The practice of irrigation 
alone offers a wide field ; another is presented in 
the need for water supply and storage in reser- 
voirs ; and the proper laying out and building coun- 
try roads, offers another opportunity of almost 
equal extent to that of railroad engineering, which, 
for the future, will probably be much less cultivat- 
ed than heretofore. It has been held asa principle 
that when a demand arises, a supply will certainly 
be forthcoming. That is true toa certain extent 
only, but is entirely too slow in operation for this 
period of active enterprise. Now, the contrary is 
true, that a supply creates a demand, and this is 
shown by the success with which manufacturers 
and merchants make a market for their wares. No 
more conspicuous instance of this could be showr 
than the now world-wide business of supplying 
American agricultural machinery to farmers. There 
is no quarter of the civilized world where our reap- 
ers and mowers, hoes, axes, and shovels, are not in 
use. The consequence is immensely beneficial to 
our manufacturers, and there have been built up 
vast manufactories, which employ hundreds of 
workmen in making machinery almost entirely for 
foreign markets. These markets would not have 
existed had they not been made. It is precisely 
the same with regard to the agricultural engineer. 
Let him present himself and make himself known, 
and there will be abundant demand for his skill. 
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Whipple-Trees for Plowing Corn Safely. 
—_—_—~<—_— 

We have found it beneficial to cultivate our corn 
crop until the rows be- 
come impassable for a 
horse, or until it was 
four feet or more high. 
But to do this with the 
wide whipple-tree, the 
ends of which project 
beyond the traces, and 
break down the stalks, 
is impossible. It may, 
however, be done by 
using a whipple-tree 
specially provided for 
it, This is made as 
follows: a piece of oak timber, two inches thick, 
three wide, and twenty inches long, is round- 
ed at the corners, and deeply grooved at the 
ends, so that the trace chains may be entirely im- 
bedded in the grooves. A small hole is bored 
through each end, into which a small carriage bolt 
is inserted, being made to pass through a link of 
the trace chain, and it is then fastened beneath 
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with a nut. The trace-chains should be covered 
with leather where they will rub against the corn, 
and a flap of leather should be left to cover the 
front corners of the whipple-tree, as shown in the 
engraving. Aring or an open link is fastened at 
the part of the chain which is attached to the 
clevis, and one at each end by which it is hooked 
to the traces. With this arrangement one may cul- 
tivate his corn without injury, and the same method 
may be applied to the whipple-trees for plowing or 
cultivating amongst trees in the orchard or garden. 
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A Simple Hen’s Nest. 
a 
“'T B, P.’’ sends a sketch of a hen’s nest, made 
of a barrel, which is 
vastly better than one in 
which the head is 
knocked out, and the 
hen is obliged to jump 
down from the top into 
her nest, and thus break 
the eggs. He cuts two 
staves immediately 
above the hoops, and 
again six inches above 
the first cut, and then 
removes the pieces cut 
out, leaving a hole as 
shown in the engraving. 
The barrels thus arrang- 
ed, are placed in quiet 
corners, where hens love to seclude themselves, 
and straw or other material is supplied for the nest. 





NEST FOR HENS. 
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Tool-Boxes for Wagons, etc. 
aegis 

To #o from home with a wagon without taking 
a few tools, is to risk'a break-down from some unfor- 
seen accident, without the means of repairing it, and 
perhaps a consequent serious or costly delay. Those 
who do business regularly upon the roads, as those 
who haul lumber, wood, 
coal, or ores of differ- 
# ent kinds, should espe- 
_ cially be provided with 
e a set of tools, as a reg- 
ular appurtenance to 
the wagon, and the 
careful farmer in going 
to market or the mill, or even to and fro upon the 
farm, should be equally well provided. We have 
found by experience, that a break-down generally 
happens in the worst possible place, and where it is 
most difficult to help oneself. The loss of so sim- 
ple a thing as a nut or a bolt, may wreck a loaded 
wagon, or render it impossible to continue the 
journey, or some breakage by a sudden jerk upon a 
rough road, may do the same. It is safe to be 
provided for any event, and the comfort of know- 
ing that he is thus provided greatly, lightens a man’s 
labor. At one time, wheh we had several wagons 
and teams at work upon the road, we provided the 
foreman’s wagon with a box such as is here de- 
scribed, and it was in frequent use, saving a con- 
siderable outlay that would otherwise have been 
necessary for repairs, besides much loss of valuable 
time. It was a box about 18 inches long, 16 inches 
wide, and 6 inches deep, divided into several com- 
partments. It wassupplied with a spare king-bolt, 
a hammer-strap, wrench, some staples, bolts, nuts, 
screws, ascrew-driver, a hammer, cold-chisel, wood- 





WAGON BOX, 





Fig. 2.—HANDY TOOL-BOX. 


chisel, punch, pincers, a hoof-pick, copper rivets, a 
roll of copper wire, a knife heavy and strong 





enough to cut down a small sapling, a roll of 
narrow hoop-iron, some cut and wrought naiis, 
and such other things as experience proved to be 
convenient to have. The shape of the box is 
shown in figure 1. The middle of the top is fixed, 
and on each side of it is a lid hinged to it, and 
which is fastened by a hasp and staple, and a pad- 
lock or a spring key. The box is suspended to 
the wagon reach, beneath the box or load, by two 
strong leather straps with common buckles. Being 
only 6 inches deep, it is notin the way of anything, 
and is readily accessible when wanted. 

A tool-box that is handy to carry around at home, 
is shown at figure 2, It is an open tray of a con- 
venient size, with a division in the center, which 
rises a foot or more in the middle. A handle is 
cut at the top of the middle piece, and below it 
some of the tools are suspended in leather loops ; 
the rest are kept in one side of the tray, and in the 
other side are boxes for nails, screws, and other 
small matters. To have these tools that are in con- 
stant use kept together in this way, a place for each, 
and each in its place, will be found very conveni- 
ent and to save much time when they are needed. 
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Braces for a Gate Post. 





Newton Reed, of Dutchess Co., N. Y., sends the 
following description of his method of bracing 
gate posts, which is illustrated by the accompany- 
ing engraving: On the side of the post, and near 
the surface of the ground, spike an inverted brack- 
et, made of a two-inch plank of white oak, or other 
hard wood. The bracket should be not less than 
six inches wide, and afoot long. There should be 
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BRACING A GATE POST. 





two of these braces, one on the gate side of the 
post when the gate is shut, and one on the gate 
side when open. Under the bracket place a flat 
stone firmly settled in the ground, on which the 
bottom of the bracket is to rest ; a piece of plank, 
as long as it lasts, will do instead of the stone. 

The hang of the gate can then be exactly adjust- 
ed by putting a thin stone or piece of wood be- 
tween the bottom of the bracket and the flat stone 
or plank. This is a simple and effective method of 
supporting a post, where there is no other conveni- 
ent way of bracing, and even in almost all cases, it 
gives additional firmness. If the lower end of the 
post is of good size, and is well put in, this method 
of bracing will hold a very heavy gate. 
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The Culture of Rape for Seed, 











A greater diversity of crops would, without 
doubt, be very beneficial to our agriculture. We 
have confined ourselves 00 much to two or three 
great staples. Cotton in the South, and corn and 
wheat in the North, occupy the greater portion of 
the attention of planters and farmers, to the exclu- 
sion of almost all other crops. These great staples 
are the money crops ; ‘‘ as good as the wheat’ be- 
ing in farmer’s parlance the same as “‘ as good as the 
gold.”? But sometimes we find ourselves deluded 
somewhat when we wish to turn our wheat into 
money, and the price is far from satisfactory. The 
wheat crop as it is now grown, does not pay. The 
cotton and corn cropare open to the same objection. 








We perceive no remedy but to raise other crops, 
and lessen the production of these, if we cannot 
turn them into other 
uses than to sell them 
upon a gorged mar- 
ket. But what other 
crops? There are but 
two kinds, feeding 
crops and those suit- 
ed for manufacturing 
purposes; the one 
class to be used in 
producing meat for 
the market, and the 
other for use in mills 
and manufactories, ia 
which many artisans 
may be employed, 
who shall create a de- 
mand fora portion at 
least of our other 
Fig. 1.—younG RAPE. crops, nearer home 
than the other side 
of the Atlantic Ocean. A most encouraging begin- 
ning has already been made. The culture of broom- 
corn, of sorghum, of castor beans, and of flax, has 
been increased very extensively of late. The latter 
crop especially has 
been found not only 
a great relief to many 
farmers, but a very 
profitable culture, al- 
though the fiber has 
gone to waste, and 
only the seed has 
been utilized. By and 
by other crops will 
be found that may be 
added to the list. We 
cannot refrain here 
from regretting that 
the popular organi- 
zation amongst farm- 
ers, from which so 
much was promised 
and expected, should 
not have been able 
by this time to have ; 
made itself felt in Fig. 2.—RAPE IN FLOWER. 
this way, to the en- 
couragement of a market at home, rather than 
have devoted so much time and labor in vain to 
seek one abroad, where so much close and active 
competition must necessarily be combated under 
unfavorable circumstances. These thoughts occur 
as we consider a crop largely grown in other coun- 
tries with profit, and now beginning to be grown 
here, that is Rape. This crop has the double ad- 












































































Fig. 8.—RAPE IN SEED. 





vantage that it is an excellent fodder crop, and an 
industrial one as well, as the seed may be profitably 
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used in the manufacture of oil. In the outset it 
might be objected that there is no present market 
for this seed, should it be grown. That is partly 
true, but not a valid objection, for our own circum- 
stances in this country find a parallel in those of the 
French farmers in 1774, when Rape—or Colza, as 
it is there called—was scarcely known, until a work 
on its culture and the manufacture of oil from its 
seed, was published by M. Rozier, in that year, and 
its publication contributed greatly to the rapid in- 
troduction of this crop. Now the traveler through 
France, Germany, and Belgium, may see in the 
months of May and June, the whole country check- 
ered over with broad fields or patches of a bright 
yellow, where this crop is blossoming. Such is the 
result which has followed, if it has not wholly re- 
stilted from, the fortuitous suggestion of this wri- 
ter. Rape is somewhat extensively grown now, by 
some German farmers in Wisconsin, near Fond du 
Lac, where a market is found for the seed at a mill 
there established. From this commencement the 
business may spread, but it is certain that until the 
seed is produced, no mills will be operated for the 
pressing out of the oil. The first movement must 
be made by the farmers. 

No crop is more easily grown than Rape in our 
Northern or Middle States, and it thrives upon any 
soil that will produce a crop of cabbages or turnips, 
to which plants it is closely related. The plants of 
the Mustard Family (Crucifere), like the cabbage, 
the turnip, ete., through long cultivation for differ- 
ent uses, for their seeds, their foliage, or for their 
roots, have varied so much that they present great 
difficulties to the botanists, among whom there is 
little agreement as to which species some of the 
cultivated forms belong. While some place the 
Turnip as Brassica Napus, and the Rape as B. Rapa, 
others of equally high authority regard both these 
as forms of B. campestris, which also includes the 
Swedish Turnip as one of its forms. Following 
the best American and English authorities, we may 
regard all the forms of Turnip and Rape as varie- 
ties of Brassica campestris, which is found in its 
wild state throughout Europe and Russian Asia, 
and which, as it has been cultivated with a view to 
increase the size of the root, or the abundance of 
its foliage and seed, has given rise to the different 
turnips and rapes. Of the rape sorts, in which the 
root is altogether disregarded, there are three forms 
cultivated. (1) That known in England as Rape or 
Cole-seed, which has abundant smooth leaves, and 
grown largely for fodder. (2) A form cultivated in 
_ northern Europe for its oil, and called Colza in 
France, and Kohlsaat in Germany; this has very 
rough-hairy leaves, and (3) a summer variety, which 
is sown in the spring, and matures its seed the same 
year, while the other two are biennials, and sown 
in the fall. Figure 1 shows a young plant of the 
oil-bearing Rape, with its long tap roots. It 
thrives well upon moist bottom lands, and also 
upon dry lands that are deep and rich, But cannot 
be profitably grown upon poor soils, without 
ample manuring. The spring variety may be sown 
as soon as the soil is warm, four quarts of seed per 
acre, being sufficient, and the seed is ripe for har- 
vest in from three to four months, according to the 
season. The winter variety is sown in August or 
September, if sown earlier it is apt to blossom the 
same year. The seed is drilled in rows a foot apart, 
at the rate of about 3 quarts per acre. Thin plant- 
ing favors the branching of the plants, and the 
production of the largest quantity of seed. The 
plant in flower is shown at figure 2. 

The young plants are subject to the attack of the 
cabbage “ fiea,’’ which may be driven off by scatter- 
ing upon the leaves some lime slaked into powder, 
with water in which some carbolic acid has been 
dissolved, one ounce of the acid being used toa 
pailful of water. The fleas may be caught in large 
numbers by wheeling over the rows a piece of board 
smeared with tar, upon which the insects are caught 
as they jump from the plants. The seed is harvest- 
ed when it is partly dry in the pods. A ripened 
plant is shown at figure 3. As the seed is very 
easily shelled, it should be harvested when moist 
with dew, either early in the morning or in the 
evening, or in the middle of the day, if there has 
been a light rain to dampen the pods. A common 





cradle, or a reaper, may be used, leaving the plants 
in rows upon the ground. The greatest care must 
be exercised in gathering and hauling the crop, and 
barn sheets should be placed in the bottom of the 
racks, or tight wagon boxes should be used to car- 
ry it to the thrashing machine. It may be thrashed 
by treading with horses upon the barn floor, with 
the fiail, or with the ordinary machine having the 
concave raised, as the seed is very easily beaten 


out, and the pods are then not so much broken up, 


and the seed is left clean. It is necessary to store 
the seed carefully, as it will heat very rapidly when 
heaped in large quantities. The safest manner of 
storing the seed is upon the floor of an airy granary, 
in a layer not more than a foot in depth. As the 
seed loses weight rapidly, the loss being equal to 
one-tenth in the course of three months, the sooner 
it is disposed of the better. About 25 bushels of 
seed per acre is a fair average yicld upon good soil. 
The seed of the best quality contains by analysis 50 
per cent of oil, but from 35 to 40 per ceni is all that 
can be pressed from it at the mills. There is there- 
fore a considerable portion of oil remaining in the 
cake or refuse, which gives it a high value as food 
for fattening cattle. When, however, the sced is 
much mixed with mustard, as is sometimes the 
case, the cake is not fit for use, being extremely 
unwholesome and irritating to stock fed with it, 
sometimes causing death. As the mixture with 
mustard also greatly reduces the yield of oil, care 
should be taken to sow pure, clean seed. Theseed 
pods and straw from the thrashing machine make 
a useful fodder for sheep and cows, and are worth 
saving for this purpose. They may be preserved 
in stacks, which should be covered with straw, or 
the rain will very easily penetrate them. 
——=————__— 


An Octagonal Barn. 


—~>——. 





There is considerable inquiry at present, in re- 
gard to barns of an octagonal or eight-sided form. 
It is probably not generally known that a line of a 
certain length will enclose the largest amount of 
space when it is made in the form of a circle, and 
that therefore a circular building would be more 
spacious and roomy, than a square one having the 
same length of outside wall. The nearer we ap- 
proach an oblong form, the less space is enclosed 
within the walls, and for this reason square build- 
ings are more roomy and cheaper than long and 
narrow ones, and those approaching to a circular 
form more roomy still. There is anotheradvantage 
in en octagonal or round barn, which is still greater 
than the economy of space, and this is the possi- 
bility of building it with a dome-shaped roof, en- 
tirely without cross-beams. This very great advan- 


tage is to be the more appreciated now that the | 
horse-fork is in general use for unloading hay, | 


grain, straw, or fodder. There are various plans 
for laying out and building barns of this shape, in 
all of which the principles are the same. There is 
a, concrete or stone foundation wall, which may be 
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Fig. 1.—PLAN OF BASEMENT. 
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either below ground for a cellar, or partially below 
it for a basement, or wholly above it for a stable, 
an inclined way being built on two opposite sides, 











to give access to the barn-floor. Upon this founda. 
tion the sills are laid, the corners being made at an 
angle of 135 degrees, instead of 90 degrees, as in g 
square building. There are no cross-beams neces- 
sary except upon the floor, there being eight bentg 
in the building, all on the outside, the plates being 
mortised exactly as the sills are, and the posts 
placed with regard to the necessary doors and win- 
dows, and the strength 
necessary to support the 
roof and stiffen the build- 
ing. As many braces ag 
may be thought needful 
may be used, but the 
braces must all be on the 
lines of the walls, and none of them cross braces, 
The roof is an eight-sided cone, strengthened with 
purlin plates, and may be open at the center fora 
cupola or ventilator. The joints of all the plates 
and the sills will be at an angle of 62% degrees, in. 
stead of 45 degrees as in a square building. This 
form of the frame will 
give a roof of the strong- 
est kind; one that can 
not spread, if well put to- 
gether, and one that offers 
less resistance to the wind 
than any other form of _, 
elevated roof. Inside of Fig: 8.—CORNER BRack, 
the barn there is nothing to interfere with the piling 
of grain or hay to the roof, and a wagon may be 
driven anywhere upon the floor. For convenience 
and cheapness there is nothing more to be desired. 
A baru of this kind was recently built by Mr. E. 
W. Stewart, a well known farmer in the State of 
New York, who is one of the lecturers upon agri- 
culture at Cornell University, and has recently be- 
come one of the editors of the National Live Stock 
Journal. This barn was built in place of four 
others which were burned, and the large amount 
of space in it, made it equally as useful as the four 
which preceded it, fora farm of about 300 acres. 
It was 80 feet in diaracter, and required a founda- 
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Fig. 2.—CORNER JOINT. 


























g. 4.—SECTION OF BARN. 


tion wall 265 feet long. The wall was of concrete, 
15 inches thick at the bottom, and 12 at the top, 8 
feet high, and cost $250. 65 barrels of water-lime 
were used for the concrete, each barrel, with the 
sand and stone added, making about 40 cubic fect 
of wall- The wall was built in the manner which 
was explained in the American Agriculturist, (in 
Dec., 1874), The plan of the basement is shown 
at figure 1, a being a passage for the cows, and a 
drive-way for removing the manure, wide enough 
for a wagon to pass through it; , b, are the stalls 
for cows, of which there are 52, haying the feed 
troughs towards the center, and all reached by an 
inner drive-way. At d are stalls for horses, each 
having the feed troughs opening towards the inner 
drive-way. There are six stalls,.and a room at each 
end of the stalls for harness. Ateisa place for 
storing plows, carriages, wagons, or machines. A 
drive-way, f, f, passes through the basement from 
east to west. As many windows as needed may be 
built in the wall. The sills of the barn are laid up- 
on the wall, as already mentioned ; the posts are 
28 feet high, and the plates upon these support the 
rafters. The plates are fastened together at the 
ends by being halved, and the corners fastened by 
half inch iron bolts, as shown at figure 2. At each 
corner is a brace of 8 x 8 timber, bolted to and 
through the plates by #-inch bolts, and strength- 
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ened by an iron plate on the inside, through which 

the bolts pass. The shoulders of the corner rafters 
rest upon these braces and plates, as shown at fig- 
ure 8. These rafters are of 6 x 12 timber. Purlin 
plates of 8 x 10-inch timber are bolted under the 
rafters, and are fastened together at the corners In 
the same manner as the plates. The intermediate 
rafters rest upon these purlins. Iron tie-rods may 
be used to strenghten the rafters and hold them 
together, if thought necessary. Figure 4 shows 
the section, and figure 5, on page 260, the eleva- 
tion, with a portion of the roof removed, to show 
the manner of laying the rafters and bridging them. 
The plate is seen at p, figure 5; the purlin-plate at 
s, and the bridging or tie-rods at 7. A crown rim 
is bolted to the rafters at the point of the roof, or 
rather the rafters are bolted to the crown rim, 
which supports a cupola. The cupola is 50 feet 
from the floor of the barn, the roof rising 22 feet, 
aud the posts being 28 feet high. The floor of 
the barn is laid upon beams, supported by 
brick piers or timber posts in the basement. A 
line of beams may be laid above the floor on either 
side, above which floors may be laid; the space 
thus made may be used for granaries, or storage of 
farm tools and machines, or other cumbrous proper- 
ty. A barn of this character offers an opportunity 
for division and arrangement, such as cannot fail 
to meet the circumstances of any farmer, whether 
it be used for stock or grain. In fact its simplicity 
and roominess are such, that few farmers would 
care to encumber it with much, if any, inside fit- 
ting, as nothing of the kind is really wanted, ex- 
cept the stalls for cows and other stock. If these 
were built low, or not more than four feet high, 
the general view of a lot of fine stock, thus 
arranged, would be one of the most attractive 
sights that could be met with amongst the many 
pleasant things about a well ordered homestead. 
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for Self-sucking Cows or Weaning 
Calves, 
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Bit 


There are many contrivances used or suggested 
for curing self-sucking cows, most of which are ob- 
jectionable, because in use they may possibly wound 
and injure the animal. This applies to all sorts of 
sharp pointed things worn by the cow, as well as 
to straps, sticks, and collars, many of which a cow 
with any ingenuity can overcome with ease. To go 
to the root of the matter, we should prevent the 
cow from sucking at all, and this can be done by 
preventing her from making a vacuum in her 
mouth, by leaving an 
opening for the admission 
of air. This is done by the 
means of a hollow per- 
forated bit, shown in the 
illustration. If the cow 
is made to wear this, suction is made impossible, 
and a small one worn by a calf will be equally effee- 
tive. The bit is made of a piece of iron pipe, half- 
an-inch in diameter, in which several holes are drill- 
ed, and which is curved to a proper shape, and pro- 
vided with rings, so that it may be attached toa 
bridle. The bit does not prevent an animal from 
eating or drinking, and may be worn continuously. 





BIT FOR COWS. 


Hints for the Workshop.—Making a 
Hinge. 








A gate with a broken hinge is a very forlorn ob- 
ject, and one that declares to every passer by 
“here lives a poor farmer.” If there is one thing 
more than another worthy of note and a cause of 
congratulation in this one hundredth year of the 
existence of the United States, it is the infinite 
number of small conveniences with which we are 
supplied, every one of which adds to the sum of 
our daily comfort. More than this, the majority 
of these little things, which are in use all over the 
world, are the inventions and productions of Amer- 
icans. So plentifully are we supplied with these 





small conveniences, that we can not turn our eyes 


in any direction, without coming across some of 
them. It is these small matters which enable us 
to have so many neat and pleasant things about 
our homes, at so little cost of money, time, or la- 
bor. Therefore, to see a front-gate, or a barn-gate, 
or door, hanging by one hinge, is now so unneces- 
sary a sight, that it becomes at once a conspicuous 
indication of the owner’s 





character. One of the 
’ greatest of the small con- 
Figure 1. veniences around the 


farm, or the mechanic’s rural home, is the smail forge 
already described in the American Agriculturist for 
May, 1875, p. 180. To make a gate-hinge with the 
help of this portable forge, is a very easy thing. 
We take a piece of half-inch square bar-iron, as 
long as may be needed, and heating one end, round 
it for an inch or two; then 
heating the other end, % 
flatten it out gradualfy 
to a point for the same Gi 
length, and bend it over 
a mandrel, or the nose of Figure 2. 

an anvil, into the shape shown at figure 1. We then 
cut off a piece of round half-inch bar, about two 
inches long, and drive it into the loop, tightening 
the loop around it as much as possible. The loop- 
end is then brought toa welding heat, and the 
joint closed around the pin, and neatly worked 
smooth with the hammer. 
Another piece of square 
iron is then taken, and 
worked at each end the 
same as the first one, the loop, however, is worked 
open upon a piece of cold 5/,-inch round bar, so 
that it will be large enough to work easily upon 
the pin of the first piece. A thread may now be cut 
upon the round ends, or they may be riveted over 
a picce of iron plate, or a large washer, when they 
are driven through the gate-post and the heel-post 
of the gate. Itis best, however, to have a screw- 
thread and a nut, using a washer under each nut, 
to prevent the wood from being crushed. The 
whole then appears as at figure 2, and is a hinge 
that can not easily be broken or worn out. In bor- 
ing the holes fora hinge of this kind, a bit or an 
auger of only half-an-inch diameter should be used, 
so that the edges of the iron should cut their own 
way into the wood, and when the hinges are driven, 
a piece of hard wood should be Jaid upon the ends 
that are struck, so that they will not be battered by 
the hammer. Care must be exercised to have them 
driven in squarely, so that the gate may swing with- 
out binding on the hinges. For lighter hinges the 
same sized iron may be used, but the ends should 
be hammered out to a point, and the edges should 
be notched or bearded with a cold-chisel, as shown 
at figure 3. These may be driven into a post very 
readily, if a hole smaller than the iron be bored to 
lead the way, and when driven in, will not be 
easily drawn out. When it is necessary to draw a 
hinge that has become rusted in out of a post or 
gate, or that has been very tightly driven, it may 
easily be done by boring a hole above it, or on one 
side of it, or beneath it, a little larger than the iron, 
and then forcing it into the hole by means of a 
wooden wedge driven close toit. It will then be 
loose, and may easily be taken out without difficulty. 











Figure. 3, 


ARABLE OR GRASS LANr.—There is no reason 
why we should not have grass enough, and perma- 
nent pasture too, if we will. Even in the Southern 
States, the planters are discovering that their na- 
tive or naturalized grasses make good permanent 
pastures, and grasses formerly regarded as pests, 
are now welcomed as valuabk acquisitions. In 
the north and west, excepting the Blue-grass 
pastures in many localities, which are becoming 
more valuable year by year, and some which are 
now from 30 to 70 years old, we have no permanent 
meadows worthy the name of a pasture. Meat, 
butter, and cheese are now not only the most 
needed products, but the most profitable, and it is 
a question to be carefully considered and decided, 


‘if it is not possible and profitable to keep some 


lands in grass that are: now yielding but a poor 
profit beneath the plow, and producing grain crops. 
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An Engine for the Farm or Workshop. 


> 


Recently we examined a small steam engine, 
which possesses more than usual advantages for the 
use of farmers, mechanics, or other persons who 
need a power that is both cheap and effective, per- 
fectly safe and easy to manage, and which will oc- 
cupy but a small space. The steam engine re- 
ferred to is the “Little Giant,” made by W. B. 
Snyder, of 84 Fulton st., New York, an engraving 
of which is given on page 260. We were especi- 
ally pleased with this engine, regarding its struc- 
ture as more than usually excellent for all the pur- 
poses to which a machine of light power can be 
adapted. The construction of the boiler, as shown 
in figure 2, is remarkably strong, and gives a very 
rapid and economical heating power, no more coal 
being required than would heat an ordinary parlor 
stove. The interior view of the boiler, as shown, 
is as follows: Brepresents the main boiler, which 
is of lap-welded boiler tube. A represents the top 
of the boiler—a heavy iron casting, which is thread- 
ed and screwed on to the boiler. D represents the 
bottom cap, which sets into the furnace, and is also 
a heavy iron casting, threaded and screwed to 
the boiler. ©, U, show the smaller boiler tubes, 
which start from near the bottom, and enter the 
boiler about one-half way up. In the one-horse 
boiler there are 25 13-foot tubes. In the two-horse 
boiler there are 37 two-foot tubes. In the three- 
horse boiler there are 41 three-foot tubes. Each 
tube is well secured from the inside by a new and 
thoroughly durable process. These tubes project 
into the fire space, and give an abundance of heat- 
ing surface ; also, opening into the water space, 
they insure a free circulation of water, that must 
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Fig 2.—BOImLER OF “LITTLE GIANT.” 





generate steam rapidly. The furnace -is lined with 
fire-brick, and is well constructed for economy and 
durability. A jacket of heavy sheet-iron surrounds 
the whole, retaining the heat of the fire in con- 
tact with the boiler and external tubes. 

Each boiler is tested up to 250 lb. pressure to the 
square inch, and is calculated to resist a strain equal 
to 1,000 Ibs. to the inch. A two-horse engine has a 
cylinder 3% inches in diameter, with a 5-inch stroke, 
and will make 250 revolutions per minute. It oc- 
cupies a floor space, including the boiler, of 54x2% 
feet. An engine of this size may easily and safely 
be worked up to a higher than the rated power. 
Its cost is much less than that of a team of equal 
power, and the economy of fuel is an important 
consideration. A one-horse engine, costing $150 
complete, would furnish steam enough to cook 
food for 100 head of cattle, besides power to cut 
the fodder, grind the grain, pulp the roots, elevate 
all the crops by means of the horse-fork, and pump 
water for all the purposes of the farm. The parts 
are all interchangeable, so that a damaged or worn 
out piece can be easily replaced with little cost. 
To set it in operation, it is only necessary to turn a 
cock, and any person who could run a thrashing-ma- 
chine could learn to operate one of these simple 
engines. The cost of freight is estimated at 50 
cts, per 100 lbs. per 100 miles, the weight of a 
complete one-horse engine and boiler is 345 Ibs, 
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The Herbaceous Periwinkle. 


—p—— 


Very likely if this were called the “ Herba- 


ceous Running Myrtle,” most of our 
readers would have a better idea of 
the plant than by its correct name, as 
given at the head of the article, as the 
common Periwinkle, with evergreen 
stems and leaves (Vinea minor), is a 
many localities known as the “ Run- 
ning Myrtle.” Why this plant, otkk 
bears no resemblance toa Myrtle in 
habit or flower, should have this name 
so generally attached to it in this ° 
country, where the true Myrile is 
scarcely known, has long been a mys- 
tery to us. We can generally trace 
common names of plants to English 
usage, but we can nowhere find that 
the Vinea is called in England by any 
other name than Periwinkle, a name 
which comes from the Latin pervincz, 
to bind about, its flexible stems adapt- 
ing it for use as garlands or chaplets. 
The little evergreen species is quite 
common in cld gardens, and were it 
not so old-fashioned, it would be more 
used than it is, to carpet the ground under trees, 
a situation in which few plants will flourish, 
but one which this plant likes. But our object 
is to speak of the herbaceous species, ( Vince 
herbacea), which we had long krown about, but 
had not been able to get until a year or two ago, 
when a correspondent sent it from England. 
We have this spring also received it from 
Thomas Meehan, whose extensive nurseries at 
'Germantown, Pa., contain many things not to 
be found elsewhere. It is quite hardy with 


| our admiration is tempered by 


‘us, and proves to be an admirable little plant | 


for the rock-work. Its numerous stems are 
prostrate, and run for only about nine inch- 
es; they are clothed with narrow oblong dark- 
green leaves, and bear, for some months in 
succession, little bright purple-blue flowers, 
which are rather smaller than those of the ev- 
ergreen species. The engraving shows a branch 
and flower of the plant of the natural size. 
ED +O oe 


The Talinum. 


There are some plants which, though not at 





Fig. 5.—ELEVATION OF OCTAGON BARN.—(See page 258.) 


ali brilliant or showy, have a kind of quiet 
beauty and attractiveness of their own, and we 
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are always glad to meet with them. This feel- 
ing may be due to some peculiarity of the 
plant itself, or because it awakens some pleasant 
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THE LITTLE GIANT STEAM-ENGINE. mere page 259.) 
associations, and in the case of Talinum, our 
fondness for it may be ascribed to both causes. 
We appreciate the brilliancy 
and beauty of the bedding 
plants, and enjoy a well plan- 
ned and well kept design 
worked out in masses of bril- 
liant flowers and foliage, but 


the thought “here is some- 
thing that has.cost much time 
and labor to prepare;” if the 
plants were bought, we can 
know to a dollar what it cost 
to produce the effect, and we 
know that the first hard frost 
will make an end of it, and if 
the same effect is to be pro- 
duced next year, the scenery 
must all be set anew. Ona 
bright June morning, as we 
look around our rock-work, 
there is the little Talinum looking up witha 
smile of grecting, we recollect that this has 
happened every year 
for these five years, 
the little plant has 
made itself our friend, 
has become a part of 
our place, and we 
know that we shall 
find it there for five 
yearstocome—should 
we live so long, or for 
five times five years. 
It has come to know 
us, and we know just 
where to look for 
its yearly greeting— 
“Yes, you always 
were down on bed- 
ding plants” — our 
horticultural friends 
will say. Not at all. 
We are glad to see the 
show you can make 
with them, we like 
them — but do not 
love them. Of your 
“General Grant” or 
“Mountain of Snow” geraniums, you have 
probably a hundred of each; if one should die, 
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you would not miss it, nor would you if ten, 


or even twenty, should get killed; so long as the 
rest grew to fill the gaps, you w ‘ould not care, 
Your plants have no indiv iduality any 
more than a soldier in the army, where, 
if one is shot down, the officer calls 
out “close up men ” and thinks no 
more about it. If the little Talinum 
should disappear from its particular 
nook among the rocks, there would be 
a sad vacancy; it has out-lived hun- 
dreds, if not thousands of bedding 
plants, of which we only recollect that 
together they made a fine show, but 
what became of them, we have not the 
least remembrance. What we say 
with reference to the little Talinum 
is true of the hardy perennial plants 
in general, and though we would not 
discourage the use of bedding plants 
in their place, we would encourage 
the cultivation of the hardy plants— 
plants that have some individuality, 
and do not fail us year after year, but 
come again in the same place as sure 
as the seasons return. One may be 
fond of children in general, but 
he loves his own children, and this is some- 
what our feeling in regard to tender bed- 





THE HERBACEOUS PERIWINKLE.—( Vinca herbacea.) 


ding and hardy perennial plants. We are 


| glad to know that plant-growers generally, are 
; learning that they need not—as at one time 
| promised to be the case—neglect perennial 


plants altogether, in order to make bedding 
plants useful. Having taken the Talinum as 
representing one of the good qualities of the 
hardy perennials—their endurance—let us des- 
cribe it. The engraving of a flowering branch 
of the life size, will show that it is not very 
large. Its underground perennial stem or root- 
stock is short and thick; from this arises a stem 
some three or four inches long, which usually 
branches in a forking manner; the leaves are 
one to two inches long, fleshy and cylindrical, 
whence the name 7. ¢eretifolium—the terete- 
leaved or cylindrical-leaved Talinum. The 
flower-stalks are six inches or more high, and 
branch above to form an open flower cluster, 
each branch of which bears a bright rose-color- 
ed or pink-purple flower, hot quite an inch 
across; the calyx of two and the corolla of five 
parts; stamens 15 or 20; the style 3-parted, and 
the ovary ripening into a many-seeded three- 
valved pod. Belonging to the Purslane Fami- 
ly, it has the way of some of the other mem- 
bers in not opening its flowers except in sun- 
shine. It is not a very common plant, and in 
the Northern States is found in but few locali- 
ties in Wisconsin and Pennsylvania, but is more 
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abundant southward ; the genus is mostly South 
American, this, and perhaps two others, being 
found within our borders. Westchestcr, Pa., 
the home of the late Doct. Darlington, is one 
of the principal localities for the Talinum, 
and perhaps some of our fondness for it 1s 








due to the enthusiasm and real love with which 
that great good man regarded this one of his 
favorite plants. In Westchester it is always 
found upon serpentine rocks, but it makes itself 
quite at home, in cultivation, upon sandstone. 
The origin of the name Talinum, is not made 
out, and as it has not any known meaning can- 
not be translated ; but asit is round and smooth 
to speak, and not difficult to remember, it will 
answer fora common name quite as well as 
Magnolia, Geranium, or Rhododendron. 
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The Twin-flowered Nemastyle. 


——.—_——_ 


Those who are fortunate enough to possess 
that quaint old work, William Bartram’s 
“Travels through North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, East and West Florida, etc.”—travels 
commenced in 1778, and the account published 
in Dublin, 1793, will find facing p. 158, an en- 
graving of a plant, which he calls Zia celesti- 
na, with a brief description engraven on the 
copper plate. Beyond this he gives no account 
of the plant, as he appeared to think more of 
fine writing—at the present day we should call 
it “hifalutin”—than of accurate description, 
and all that he has to say about it is, ‘‘ behold 
the azure fields of Cerulean Ixia !”—Later, Nut- 











THE SMALL TALINUM.—(Talinum teretifolium.) 





tall found the same plant in Arkansas, and find- 
ing that it did not agree with Ixia, gave it a 
new name, Nemastylis, from the Greek, mean- 
ing thread and style; as “‘ Threadystyle” would 
not be very pleasant or descriptive, we think 
that “ Nemastyle” will bea good enough name 


for the plants, when they get to be better 
known, as we are quite sure they will be. The 
specific name, celestina, may be translated in 
various ways, and it will answer to render it as 
“splendid.” This species, the Splendid Ne- 
mastyle, is found in pine barrens from South 
Carolina to Florida and westward ; the writer 
has seen it in abundance in Texas, forming 
broad patches of the richest blue. Nuttall dis- 
covered another species, common in Arkansas, 
the Indian Territory, and other parts of the 
West, to which he gave the name JW. gemini- 


Jlora, or the “ Twin-flowered Nemastyle,” which 


is the species here figured. The plants belong 
to the Iris Family, and their general appearance 
is shown in the engraving, which is of the 
natural size. Florists would class them in that 
miscellaneous collection called “ bulbs,” as they 
have solid bulbs or corms, about the size and 
shape of an onion “set.” Their sword-shaped 
sheathing leaves are plaited, and much like 
those of Tigridia. The stem, from one to two 
feet high, bears afew smailer leaves, is branch- 
ed above; at the ends of the branches is a two- 
leaved sheath, from which proceed in JV. celesti- 
na one, and in WV. gemtuiflora, two flowers, like 
that shown in the engraving. The chief dif- 
ference between the two species being in the 
number of flowers, and in the last named the 











stigmas are much longer and the seeds rounder 
than in the other. The flowers in both are 
quite unlike those of the Iris, being nearly 
equally 6-parted; there are three distinct sta- 
mens, and the style has each of its three lobes 
parted into two long and thread-like stigmas. 
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THE TWIN-FLOWERED NEMASTYLE.—(Nemastylis geminiflora.) 


We had the bulbs of the Twin-flowered spe- 
cies in the open ground last winter, and the 
plants came up all right this spring, but as 
last winter was an exceptional one, we do 
not regard this as a proper test as to its hardi- 
ness. At all events, whether it proves hardy or 
not, it isa capital bulb for pots. We potted 
some bulbs in February, and the plants came 
into bloom in April, flowering, as they do in the 
wild state, for about two months. Though the 
individual flowers do not last long, they are 
produced in succession, and a pot well filled 
with the bulbs will be a pleasing object for a 
long time. We have not tried the Nemastyle 
as a house-plant, but have no doubt it will, like 
similar plants, do well in window culture. Our 
dealers should be on the look out for and 
procure the bulbs, which are quite abundant in 
some of the Southern and Southwestern States. 


_— —?+6> aa 


THe Roxscry Russet ApPLE—We are 
eating in May the fruit of this old favorite va- 
riety of apple which was brought: by the first 
settlers from Roxbury to Connecticut more 
than two hundred years ago. In the eastern 
part of the State it is called the Prentice Rus- 
set, probably from the name of the first settler 
who brought it out, and cultivated it. For 
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this region it is a winter apple hard to beat. It 
maintains its place in the orchards, notwith- 
standing the new varieties that have been iutro- 
duced. It is grown upon almost every farm, where 
there is any orchard, and is more largely planted 
than any other variety. It is sure to be found in 
the cellars and in the stores as long as the old crop 
of apples lasts. The tree is vigorous and long 
lived, frequently lasting a hundred years or more. 
There is no sign of decay in the variety. It is in 
its best eating condition in the spring months, and 
keeps well under favorable conditions until July. 
It comes up from the cellar now a large, plump ap- 
ple; crisp, juicy, and high flavored, good enough 
for an epicure. It is safe to plant three-fourths of 
apy orchard in this region with this variety. 
CONNECTICUT. 


a re 2 Dre 
How Flowers are Fertilized, 


BY PROF. ASA GRAY. 
ARTICLE Vi.—LAUREL. 

About this time, in the northern part of the coun- 
try, Laurel is in blossom, and the hills are gay with 
it through the Alleghany region, and the districts 
which it particularly affects. By Laurel we mean 
Kalmia; not Rhododendron, which flowers later, 
and which we rarely see 
much of, in the wild 
state, except in the 
mountain region from 
the southern part of 
New York, bordering 
Pennsylvania, to Geor- 
gia. Still less do we 


mean what is called 
Laurel in England, 


which is a cherry. In 
every country some 
broad-leayed evergreen 
gets the name, which 
belongs originally and 
righifully to the classi- 
eal bay tree or Laurel, 
the Laurus nobilis, of 
the Mediterranean re- 
gion, which we here 
never see, except the 
leaves of it in our 
boxes of dried prunes 
and figs, forming a layer over the top. Of our 
own Laurel, or Kalmia, there are two or three com- 
mon kinds. There is the Sheep-Laurel or Lamb- 
kill, common in open grounds, which has a bad 
reputation, as the common name implies. The 
flowers of this are smaller and come earlier, but all 
we have to say of the larger and far more showy 
species, Kalmia latifolia, or broad-leaved Laurel, 
apply to this as well. The flowers are a curiosity, 
on account of the singular arrangement of the sta- 
mens. There are ten of these surrounding a single 





Fig. 1.—SECTION OF A 
FLOWER-BUD OF Kalmia 
latifolia. 





, 9.—ONE HALF OF AN OPEN FLOWER OF THE 
almia, SHOWING 6 OF THE 10 ANTHERS IN THEIR 
POUCHES, 


pistil. But, instead of standing within reach of it, 
their anthers are lodged in as many pouches in the 
side of the corolla. When the crumpled bud, shown 
in section in figure 1, opens into the shape of a deep 
saucer with a narrow bottom, of which one half is 
given in figure 2, the anthers, being held fast in 














these pouches,’ are carried outward and downw: ‘a 
and the slender filaments are strongly bent, like so 
many bows. They are, indeed, bent bows. If with 
the point of a pin you lift an anther out of its pouch, 
the filament straightens elastically 

with a jerk, and even bends over “+4, 

the other way. By watching the SS 
flowers, or covering them with 

gauze to keep off intruders, it is 

found that the anthers are never 

liberated of themselves, until the 

corolla begins to wither; and by 

that time the filaments have lost 

all their tension, and do not fly up 

at all. All this, while there is the 

stigma—a minute button at the top 

of the long slender, upright style: 

how is it ever to get any pollen? Fic. 3, 

This case may be commended bh an” 
to.the special attention of those yoreENLARGED. 
who believe that insects are of no 
great use to flowers, and that cross-fertilization 
does not amount to much. So far as we can see, 
without insects, or some such visitors, these flowers 
are doomed to sterility. An insect as large asa 
bee, in rummaging the flower, is quite sure to set 
the stamens loose. When we do it ourselves, we 
see what happens. As each is let loose, a charge of 
pollen is projected inwards and upwards, in the 
direction of the stigma. The apparatus is worth 
inspecting. There are the ten sprung bows; upon 
the end which comes loose and springs up is the 
anther, composed of two oblong sacs (fig. 3), each 
open by around hole at top, and within charged 
with pollen. Here is an exact equivalent to 
a child’s pea-shooter. The filament answers to 
the piece of whalebone; the anther to a pair of bits 


of quill, or other short tubes attached to its sum- 





Fig. 4.—A FLOWER OF KALMIA, THE STAMENS OF 
WHICH ARE OUT OF THEIR SOCKETS, HAVING 
DONE THEIR WORK. 


mit; the pollen to the peas or small shot. <A bee 
or wasp, probing the bottom of the cup of the blos- 
som, brings about the discharge. In each flower 
ten shots are fired at the stigma—none too many, 
indeed, for the mark is small and the distance con- 
siderable. Some pollen is likely to hit. Figure 4 
shows the appearance of the flower after all the 
shots have been discharged. 

This contrivance is most ingenious, but one 
would say superfluous. A far simpler and more 
effectual arrangement would be to have the stamens 
so placed that the pollen should fall upon the stig- 
ma, if that were the proper destination of the pol- 
len. This extraordinary structure in our Laurel 
flowers has been well known for more than a hun- 
dred years, a thing to be wondered at, a strange 
“freak of Natare.”? At length we have the expla- 
nation of the riddie. An accumulation of instances, 
such as these articles have been illustrating, con- 
firm the happy suggestion that the pollen was 
meant, not for this stigma, but for some other, and 
under that suggestion even this curious case is 
clear. Having got the idea, the next thing was to 
see the actual operation. This was first observed 
by Prof. Beal, of Michigan, when a student at Cam- 
bridge. Bumble-bees were the principal visitors. 
‘“‘The bee, remaining on the wing, circles for a 
moment over each flower, thrusting his proboscis 
all round the ovary at the bottom; in doing this it 
jostles and lets off the springs, and receives upon 








—— 
the underside of the body and the legs successive 
discharges of pollen. Flying to another blossom, 
it brings its pollen-dusted body against the stig- 
ma, and commonly revolving on it as if on pivot, 
while it sucks the nectar in the bottom of the 
flower-cup, liberates the ten bowed stamens, and 
receives fresh charges of pollen from that flower, 
while fertilizing it with the pollen of the preceding 
one.” —How Plants Behave, page 34. 

An acute correspondent has sent usa list ¢f flow- 
ers which, in his opinion, are adapted for self-fertjj- 
ization, and are practically self-fertilized. Some of 
them are just those which we were intending to take 
up in due time, as capital instances to the contrary, 
The others we may perhaps take in hand next month, 


Market Gardening—Pluck vs, Capital, 


BY PETER HENDERSON, 








—_o— 


A correspondent in Iowa, ‘‘M.,’? writes: “I haye 
read with interest, ‘Gardening for Profit.’ I am 
gardening this year, on a sfnall scale, at this place, 
by way of practice. Please answer the following 
through the American Agriculturist? I have six 
acres of land within one mile of the market square 
of a town of 4,000 inhabitants. The ground is old, 
but hag never been exhausted. Competition is not 
great. I havea profession which will give me a 
living for myself and family in the use of half my 
time. I have brains enough to comprehend theory, 
and nerve enough to drive the practice. Ihave no 
capital, but pluck. Can I succeed as a market gar- 
dener under these circumstances ?”” 

“Pluck ” will not stand in lieu of capital in be- 
ginning a business, where horses, wagons, glass, 
seeds and manuresare required. Tobe sure, credit 
may be obtained to get these things, but I have al- 
ways held to the opinion that no man has a right to 
ask credit of another if the business he is entering 
upon isan experiment, unless he can secure the 
creditor. All men that I have ever known, who 
have made the business a success, are those whose 
habits of industry and economy have enabled them 
to save a few hundreds or thousands of dollars, as 
the case may be, with which to begin. Capital—of 
not less than $500—and double that would be bet- 
ter, being a necessity in the case of ‘‘ M.’’—our ad- 
vice would be to let gardening alone, until, by dint 
of rigid economy, the necessary capital can be ob- 
tained ; I see no reason whatever why he may not 
then succeed, provided he does not attempt more than 
his capital will warrant. This caution cannot be too 
often given, as an attempt to do too much is one of 
the most common errors in this, as in many other 
branches of business. Every year brings instances 
where thorough culture of a small area gives most 
wonderfully profitable results. One of my old fore- 
men, Sylvester McAdam, cultivates, as a market 
garden, not more than five acres, on Jersey City 
Hights, only about three miles from New York City 
Hall; yet in the face of the dullest season we have 
ever experienced, his net profits, from the cultiva- 
tion of these five acres in cabbage, lettuce, beets, 
and celery, have for the year ending April Ist, 1876, 
been nearly $5,000, or about $1,000 per acre; while 
some of his neighbors, with three or four times the 
area under cultivation, have hardly paid expenses. 
Mr. McAdam gives special care to the cultivation of 
celery, and sold the greater part of his crop in 
March and April, at very high prices—most of it at 
$4 and $5 per 100 roots—his daily wagon loads, dur- 
ing the month of March averaging $150 each. 
What is true of vegetables is equally true of fruits. 
More extended views on this subject are presented 
in an article in the May No. of the American Agri- 
culturist, headed ‘‘Gardening as a Business,’’ to 
which “ M.’’ and other inquirers are referred. 
0a __— 


Apples without Blossoms, 
-_-—~<- ~~ 
Some nice apples were sent to us last fall from 
Maryland, from a tree which is rather famous in the 
region thereabout for bearing fruit yeur after year, 
but no blossom. We requested the most intelligent 
and obliging lady who sent the apples, to go to the 
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tree at the proper season and gather for us some of 
the blossoms, assuring her that blossoms would be 
found, without petals, and consequently making no 
show. The lady has now sent us the blossoms. 
Tae owner of the tree insisted there were none, but 





to satisfy his enquiring visitor took her to the tree, 
* from which she gathered the green blossoms now 


before us. We had known several cases of the sort 
before, in Massachusetts and elsewhere, and the 
blossoms were just such as we expected. They 
have no petals, and so make no show ; they have 
not even a stamen. In place of the petals there 
are sometimes, but not in all the flowers, some 
green scales, like calyx-lobes. So the petals have 
turned to sepals, or else disappeared. In place of 
stamens there are a dozen or two of pistils; so the 
stamens have turned into pistils. In the center 
there are the ordinary five combined pistils, nearly 
in their natural state. As the apples of last year 
ripened some seeds, though not many, these pistils 
must have had pollen brought them from neighbor- 
ing trees, either by bees or by the wind. The only 
thing peculiar in the apples was that they hada 
two-story or even three-story core. This is ex- 
plained by the flowers, with their supernumerary 
pistils. The propercore at the bottom comes from 
the five regular pistils; the cores above this come 
from those over them, which should have been 
stamens, but have by some unaccountable freak 
changed their sex. A. G. 


OE 


Notes from the Pines. 
> 

We sometimes overshoot the mark. I did in the 
matter of labels, and in my efforts to secure great 
durability, quite defeated the very object for which 
I was working. For several years I had been ac- 
cumulating a collection of Sedums and Sempervi- 
yums, procuring them from wherever I could find a 
plant, or a name not already in my collection. 
Finding that common labels were not sufficiently 
durable, I, two summers ago, determined to pro- 
vide the plants with 

Permanent Labels. 

After a search, some, locust boards were found 
and taken to the mill, where they were sawed into 
stakes of the desired size. These were treated in 
the usual way, by painting with white lead and 
writing on them with a common pencil. It was 
with much satisfaction that I looked upon the job 
when it was done, and thought there would be no 
more trouble from rotten labels. This spring I 
went to take up some plants that I had promised to 
a friend ; the stakes were as sound as they were 
nearly two years ago, but not a single name could be 
read! The names resisted the weather for one 
winter, but the rains of a second washed off all the 
paint. The wood being'so very hard, the paint did 
not sink into the pores, nor did the pencil impress 
the grain of the wood as it does that of a ‘softer 
kind, and not a trace was left of the writing. Had 
I thought of anything but the durability of the 
wood itself, this difficulty might have been fore- 
seen, but I had long set my heart on locust labels 
—I have them now, and they are as good as new ! 
But my collection is in such confusion that it will 
take much time and labor to get it right again.... 
When “ Probabilities” arrives at that point where 
he can predict the weather for a whole winter with 
the accuracy that he now does for a day, he will be 
a great help to horticulturists. There are many 
plants on the border between tender and hardy; 
if not covered in a hard winter they are sure to die, 
and if we prepare them for a severe winter, and it 
happens to be a mild one, they are as sure to be 


Killed by Kindness. 


I know of no way in which we can do like the 
hunter who “aimed to hit it if it was a deer, and 
miss it if it was a calf.” I had a large bed of Tri- 
tomas, having procured all the named kinds I could 
hear of; as they went through the previous cold 
winter safely, they were covered in just the same 
manner for last winter; the result was that this 
spring I found that I had not a “Red-hot Poker” to 
my nhame—eyery onedead. I have heard of the loss 
of Pampas-grass and other similarly almost hardy 





things from the same cause—too warm a cover- 
ing....One of the brightest little things we had 
this spring is 
Azalea amoena, 
one of the Indian Azaleas, which is generally kept 
as a greenhouse plant. Having heard that there 
was a plant in Greenwood Cemetery that had stood 
out for several years, I thought I would try it ; the 
experience of last winter would prove nothing, but 
one of my plants was out during the very severe 
season of 1874-75, without any covering, and had 
not a bud injured. This is a capital plant for a 
cemetery, on account of its neat habit and its rose- 
purple flowers, which, though smaller, are much 
richer than those of any of the Belgian Azaleas. No 
doubt some of the other Indian varieties will be 
found hardy, when one can afford to risk his plants 
in the experiment....Trees are sometimes injured 
by an over-production of fruit, but I never before 
knew one to exhaust itself by producing an excess 
of that which is neither flower nor fruit. I had a 
large 
Smoke-Tree—(Rhus Cotinus,) 

often incorrectly called the Purple Fringe tree, 
which last summer produced such a volume of 
‘smoke’? as I have never seen equalled. It was 
so completely covered with the cloud that upon all 
but one small branch not a leaf was visible. It was 
explained in the American Agriculturist not very long 
ago, that this mass consists of abortive flower- 
stalks. Occasionally a cluster will produce a very 
few flowers, and the pedicels to these behave very 
much like other flower stalks, while the great mass 
of them are abortive, and having no flower or fruit 
to occupy themselves with, indulge in a sort of 
vegetative dissipation, branching in all directions, 
becoming several times longer than at first, and 
clothing themselves with abundant hairs. I feared 
that after such a demonstration the tree would be 
injured, and this spring nearly the whole top was 
quite dead. I attribute this chiefly to the fact that 
the leaves, being quite hidden, and of course dense- 
ly shaded, were so shut out from the air and sun- 


‘light, that they were unable to perform their proper 


functions, and did not prepare any buds for another 
season. The trunk showing some signs of life, I 
eut away all the top, and it is now sprouting from 
the bare pole. : 

Changing the Bearing Year. 

Every one who has anything to do with fruit 
trees, knows that a year of abundance is followed 
by a small crop, or none at all. This tendency is 
especially marked in the apple, in which the crop 
is so abundant one year, that the tree requires the 
second year to recuperate, and it does this so 
thoroughly, and makes such abundant preparation 
for the next crop, that there is another year of 
over-bearing, and this alternation goes on. A 
friend writes me that there is such a promise of 
apples in his neighborhood, that he fears that fruit 
will be very low, and that he would like to change 
the bearing year of half of his trees, and asks if by 
sacrificing the present crop by removing the fruit, 
he ean not be fairly sure of a crop next year from 
these trees, instead of being, as is likely, almost 
without apples. My fruit trees are not numerous 
enough to be called an orchard, but they make a 
very fair sized fruit garden, and as I have been 
accustomed to thin very freely, I have a fair 
crop each year. I have not had occasion to change 
the bearing year, but had always supposed that this 
was one of those things so frequently done, that 
all who had written about fruit culture would men- 
tion it. When a question comes to me that I can- 
not answer from my own experience or observation, 
I quote the questioner the best available authority, 
and to do this I turned to one of the best fruit 
books at hand, and found it was not even alluded 
to; the next work gave much space.to the subject 
of thinning, but nothing about the effect of remov- 
ing all the fruit, and so on through several of the 
most recent works. It was not until I reached 
Downing, which being a large work, was in another 
section of my library, that I found the matter men- 
tioned. Downing says: ‘ The bearing year of an 
apple-tree, or of a whole orchard, may be changed 
by picking off the fruit when the trees first show 





good crops, allowing it to remain only in the alter- 
nate seasons which we wish to make the bearing 
year.”” It will be seen that this refers to changing 
the year only when the trees begin to bear. I 
would like to ask those who have tried it upon old 
trees, how it has succeeded. Of course there is an 
advantage in making the change upon young trees, 
as there is but comparatively little fruit to remove, 
and it can be done much more cheaply than upon 
old trees. This brings up the question, is the ad- 
vantage gained by changing the bearing year in old 
trees, sufficient to pay for the cost of doing it? Of 
course the sooner the fruit is removed after it is 
set, the better it will be for the tree. 
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Home Topics, 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER, 
A Home of Our Own. 


Home is not simply the place where we. happen 
to dwell, though we often use the term in this 
sense, but it is the place where we feel at rest from 
outward interference, at our ease with respect to 
the people around us, and where we have a right to 
the things we use. One who has never been de- 
prived of such a refuge and resting-place, cannot 
fully realize the meaning of the familiar line of the 
dear old song: ‘Be it ever so humble, there’s no 
place like home.” Whether one person alone can 
make and keep a home, with only one chair at the 
fireside, and only one plate laid for dinner, and 
with no companion to bid “good morning” and 
‘“‘ good night,’ whether there can be a full home 
feeling where the house walls and the door yard 
soil are the property of an outsider; questions like 
these admit of discussion. But home is more and 
more home in proportion as it contains loving and 
beloved friends, old or young, and in proportion 
as we feel secure of undisturbed possession. 

There may be great comfort in a rented house 
and grounds, and sometimes there are good rea- 
sons why it is better to accept of these and make 
the best home possible with them, or with even a 
garret in a house full of ‘‘other folks,’’ than to 
buy a bit of land and build a house, or to purchase 
a suitable house already built. A rented home is, 
after all, only a place fo stay in for a little while, 
and few have the courage or the generosity to 
make any permanent improvements on a rented 
place. A tenant grumbles over disadvantages 
which he would not mind if he had only himself to 
blame for them. Furniture is broken or marred, 
and books and pictures are defaced by removals. 
‘‘ Three moves are as bad as a fire,” is a common 
saying. It is discouraging to the enterprise of 
housekeeper and household provider to have only 
a sense of stopping for a little while in the place 
they call home. If they owned the place they 
would mend this and improve that. They would 
work for future enjoyment as well as for present 
comfort, and wait for time to show the result of 
their labors. They would plant centennial trees 
and wedding anniversary vines and birth-day roses. 

Tastes differ. Some people can hardly see how 
a man of wealth, who ‘of course might do just as 
he liked,” can choose to buy a ready-built house 
and even leave the selection and arrangement of 
the inside furniture to an agent. Butthe man they 
criticise is perhaps so occupied with other plans 
and employments that it would only bore him to 
have charge of the details of house-building. An- 
other person can hardly begin back near enough to 
the beginning of things. He would begin his 
home-making upon the prairie or in the unbroken 
forest, and would gladly plant his own mountains 
and dig his own lakes in such spots as would suit 
his individual taste. There is a great deal of con- 
ceit in all this. A person who has a taste for bay- 
windows and balconies will imagine that he knows 
just what kind of a house he wants, though he has 
no ideas of convenience and comfort in the inside 
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arrangement. Some mensupposethat only women | window long, however beautiful the landscape. | One Way to Mend the Boiler, 


are so silly as this, but I know of men as well as 
women who in almost all of their work, plan the 
ruffle to the shirt before they know where the shirt 
itself is coming from. 

The exterior of the house I would build has 
never presented itself very clearly to my mind, but 
by observing the mistakes and the successes of 
other house-builders, I have come to consider my- 
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HOW TO SLING A HAMMOCK, 


relf competent to make a few suggestions to young | 


house-builders. In the first place I wish I could 
convince of their mistake some of those who are 
paying out their earnings for house rent, year after 
year, in the belief that they cannot afford to build 
or buy ahouse. Their notions are too high. By 
raving carefully with a purpose to obtain a home 
of their own, they could soon get money enough to 
hegin to pay for it. By beginning small, if they 
build, and by attending first to the essentials of 
comfort and convenience, leaving ornament to the 
last, they could gradually secure a good home. 


The Baby’s Journey. 


He is full of eagerness to start—to have on his 
sap and cloak, and get ‘‘ out doors ’’ anywhere, but 
a journey is not altogether happyfying to the little 
one. Every one knows the misery of a crying 
child in a railroad car. We all know, too, how 
wearing to the nervous system is a long journey 
sometimes, and one which is not long, to us may be 
very wearisome to a baby. So we ought to plan 
from the outset to make the journey as easy and 
comfortable as possible for the child. Its clothing 
should be arranged with regard to this. A hat or 
eap which is easily knocked over the eyes, is. less 
comfortable than a soft little bonnet. A soft cap 
can be securely tied on, but a hat with a brim will 
pretty surely prove a source of annoyance. If the 
little one’s eyes are weak, some protection from a 
Blare of light should be given, by the cap visor or 
a veil or sun-bonnet. It is not safe to disregard a 
vhild’s complaints or signs of uneasiness on ac- 
rount of its eyes. 

If the baby is to enjoy its journey, it must be 
dressed in accordance with the weather. It seems 
unnecessary to say this, but I remember seeing two 
little girls, under seven years of age, come intoa 
city library with their mother, on a bitter cold day, 
the week before Christmas two years ago, wearing 
fur caps and short fur sacks, and silk dresses, and 

| with no clothing below the knees except thin cot- 
ton stockings and kid shoes. Such thoughtless 
exposure is growing less common as knowledge 
increases. It is not often that children are dressed 
too warm, but this is sometimes the case, and the 
. evil is quite as great as when too little clothing is 
used. In hot summer weather, babies should be 
burdened with as little clothing as possible, and 
that little should be loose and easy. : 


The baby, when traveling, will tire out very soon 
if some one is constantly trying to amuse it by 
calling its attention to various objects. Very sim- 
ple things interest babies, and it is better that they 
should be only tranquil and contented than to be 
mentally exercised with any stronger emotions. It 
is tiresome to almost any one to look from a car 








’ matron ought to keep 








The rapid changes and the great number of inter- 
esting objects, weary one. One thing that makes 
babies cross when traveling is, the indiscriminate 
cramming to which their stomachs are subjected. 
If a baby is tired—simply tired and nothing more— 
it must have something to eat. It must eat if it is 
sleepy, or cold, or too warm, or if it already has a 
stomach-ache from too much eating. The plain 

. crust of bread that might per- 
haps be its portion at home, 
would never do on a journey, 
of course, so cookies are prob- 
ably offered to appease its 
supposed hunger, and if these 
will not do, very likely there 
are candies inreserve. If ever 
a baby needs plain food, it is 
when ona journey. At some 
hotel tables, it seems impossi- 
ble to give a young child a 
decent meal, for sometimes 
one cannot even find plainly 
eooked good potatoes or 
sweet, light bread, With either 
of these and good milk, any 
baby ought to make a com- 
fortable meal, but meat is too 
difficult of mastication and too 
strong food for babies, except 
in very small quantities; and 
eake and pastry do more harm than good. Ripe fruit 
properly given, does not hurt quite young babies. 
It should not be very sour, and should be given 
without sugar and with coarse seeds and skin re- 
moved, and should be sufficiently soft (of course 
it should be ripe), to allow of an easy separation of 
its particles in the mouth. Too large a proportion 
of fine crackers will produce constipation, and 
cakes, candies, and sugar have the same tendency, 
and all tend to make the child uneasy and cross. 
When the journey is sufficiently short—in time 
rather than in distance—it is best to take at least a 
part of the baby’s luncheon from home. Plain 

















light biscuits, or graham crackers, mixed with 
milk, are very good for this purpose. Nothing 
sticky or greasy should be given the baby, or any 
small child, to eat in its hand when traveling. The 
condensed milk made in American factories, is 
recommended by those who understand the sub- 
ject, as safer for a young babe who must have reg- 
ular rations of milk, than such specimens of milk 
as one might chance to buy in various places. 

It is an excellent plan to take along some of the 
baby’s familiar playthings. Both mother and child 
find it wearisome enough to wait in strange rooms 
where there is nothing that the baby may take to 
play with. At the houses of friends the case is 
searcely better, for an active child will surely get 
into mischief if it finds nothing upon which it may 
legitimately employ its powers. Before brackets 
became so fashionable, 
it was often a very try- 
ing ordeal for a mother 
to spend an afternoon 
with her babe in a chiid- 
less friend’s parlor, so 
many small ornaments 
were lying about within 
a child’s reach. It is 
sometimes very annoy- 
ing to a mother, and 
fretting to a child to 
have nothing at all 
within reach which the 
baby may take to play with. Every hospitable 
something on hand 
to meet such emergencies—a strong doll, or a 
clean little cart, a box of building blocks, or a 
set of cheap dishes. But every mother who takes 
a journey with her baby, would do well to go equip- 
ped with a few small playthings. If she values her 
own peace as well as that of her child, and if she 
would not make her visits to her friends inflictions 
grievous to be borne, she must preserve the baby’s 
regular healthy habits, giving it comfortable cloth- 
ing, plain nourishing food, plenty of wholesome 
sleep, and very little excitement of any kind. 





Fig. 1.—REEL. 





Sometimes it happens that a boiler beoi 

when filled with clothes and suds. This ts veep 
convenient, especially if the leak is of sufficient 
magnitude to affect the fire and keep it low. Such 
leaks are usually in the seams of the boiler, alon 

the joint between the 
bottom and side. To 
remedy it, hold the wet 
clothes away from that 
side of the boiler with 
your clothes Stick, 
while you sift from 
your hand a spoonful 
or more of fine corp. 
meal. This will settle 
to the bottom of the 
boiler and be carried 
into the crack where jt 
3 Will swell in such a Way 
. as to stop the leak. Tt 
= does no injury to the 
~ Clothes, as it all rinses 
away easily. Such 
~ mending as this may 
keep the boiler from 
leaking again for two or 
three weeks if the meal 
is not too carefully 
wiped away from the 
crack in cleaning the 
boiler. When a hole is found in the bottom of the 
boiler, and it is not convenient to have it properly 
mended, it can be temporarily prepared for use by 
pulling a small rag into the hole by one corner, to fill 
up the opening. With water in the boiler, the fire 
does not burn away the rag so as to allow the water 
to escape. Leaks in the seams of vessels are not ea- 
sily mended without a soldering iron; but in the 
absence of that useful tool a piece of tongs or 
poker, or other small rod of wrought iron, long 
enough to be made red hot, can be used in connec- 
tion with soldering fluid described here a few 
months ago. The work done by such a rude tool 
will not be of the most finished description, but it 
will answer the purpose of simply stopping the 
leak, as we have lately provéd. 





2.—REEL AND BIRD-HOUSE. 
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Some Household Conveniences. 
BY L. D. SNOOK, YATES CO., N. Y. 


° 


A Seir-Winpine CLotues Line.—A_ clothes 
line well cared for will last very much longer than 
one exposed to the weather, and though it is but 
very little trouble to take in a line, it is often left 





Fig. 3.—COAT-HANGER. 


out from one week to another to the great annoy- 
ance of those who have to pass across the place it 
occupies. It is not difficult to contrive an affair 
which shall be self-acting, and will wind up the line 
as soon as it is loosened. Figure 1 shows a large 
wooden spool with an axle or journals ; the spool 
Bis about six inches, and the journals about one 





Fig. 4.—VEST-HANGER. 


inch in diameter, the journal A being four inches 
long, while the other is but one inch in length. 
The ends of these rest in holes in supports which 
are not here shown. A small strong cord is fast 
ened to and wound around the journal A, and 
there is attached to the cord a weight 7, of about 
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six pounds. A common cotton or hemp clothes 
line is shown at 1, this is fastened by one end to 
the spool, and at the other end has an iron ring, or 
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Fig. 5.—EXTRA LEAF FOR TABLE. 


a stick will answer. When the weight 7 falls three 
inches, the spool will revolve once, and wind up 18 
inches of the line; if it falls five feet it will wind 
up 30 feet of line. For convenience, both the 
clothes line and that carrying the weight, are shown 
wound up. In use when the clothes line is wound 
up on the spool, the weighted line will be unwound, 
and the weight at the floor. To stretch the line, 
take hold of the ring and walk to the point where 
itis to be attached; this will unwind the line and 
wind up the weight. When the clothes are taken 
down, unhitch the line, and the descent of the 
weight will wind it up at once, and it will be housed 
without trouble. The spool may be placed in any 
convenient shed or out-building, or a column may 
be construeted for it which will at the same time 
answer as a support for a bird house, as in figure 2. 


HANGING uP Coats AND VeEsTs.—If coats are 
hung up by the loop attached to the collar, they 
will, especially if heavy, and not frequently worn, 
become stretched out of shape, and when put on 
show an unpleasant distortion. To avoid this, 
careful persons use some kind of a hanger, which 
will keep the back and shoulders in shape. A very 
common expedient is to use a portion of a barrel 
hoop, but it is not so suitable as the one shown in 
figure 3, which is made from a piece of °/,-inch 
board 5inches wide. The length willbe from 16 to 
22 inches, according to the size of the garment, it 
being an inch longer than the distance from the 
outside of one arm to the outside of the other, 
measured either across the chest or the back. A 
heavy wire, bent as in figure 4, answers to hang up 
vests. Supports for both vests and coats, made of 
heavy copper wire, are sold by the street venders in 
cities, but any one can make equally useful, if less 
showy ones, out of ordinary fence or bailing wire. 


EXTENSION LEAF FOR A ComMON TABLE.—It is 
often desirable to extend or enlarge a common 
side-leaf table, and this may be readily done by a 
contrivance shown in figure 5. This shows a board, 
B, about 18 iuches wide, and as long as the table is 
wide. Twohard wond sticks, P, P, oneinch square, 
and three feet long, are secured to the leaf B by 
screws ; two holes one inch square are made in the 
end close under top A, through which the supports 

P, P, pass as indicated 

1 Xr c ? | by dotted lines. This is 
x Pe. avery convenient meth- 
Lcensidly Z od of attaching a por- 
WR table leaf, the only ob- 
jection being the dis- 
figurement of the table 
by the two square holes. 
To avoid this we would 
suggest the plan shown 
in figure 6, in which W, 
W, are the side-leaves, 
and # the extra or por- 
Fig. 6.—TABLE EXTENDED. table leaf, which is con- 
‘ nected with the table 

by swinging arms R, R, loosely attached to leaf =, 
each by one small bolt, placed near X, X, in the 
figure ; when in use, the arms R, R, are in the po- 
sition indicated by dotted lines, when not in use, 
fold lengthwise of leaf and occupy but little room. 
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A Hammock in the Country. 
ane ae 
Of course those farmers who think that even the 
noonday rest for themselves, their men, and their 
animals, is a waste of time, will not regard a ham- 








mock upon their places as any other than a sign of 
indolence. Still we have noticed that these men 
who have no mercy upon themselves, are very 
ready to provide comforts for others, and we do 
not know of anything upon a country place that 
will afford more amusement for children, or more 
comfort to the women-folks, or the “‘ company,”’ as 
guests are often called, than a well slung hammock, 
We had always supposed that those light but strong 
hammocks imported from Mexico or Central Ameri- 
ca, made from some coarse fibre that looks like 
manilla, were very expensive, until the other day, 
when we learned that a very good one could be 
bought for $2.50 or $3, while longer and more orna- 
mental ones, though really no better or stronger, 
cost much higher, A hammock should be hung 
where there is a good afternoon shade, and if in- 
tended in part for children’s use, should be hung 
so low that small children can get into it by the aid 
of a box or low stool, and over soft ground, so that 
the numerous tumbles that are probable will be 
harmless. If no other place is available, it may be 
hung between the pillars of a shady veranda, a 
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—It is very proper that in July of the Centenni 


lower part of the body, while the head moves but 
litile. This is a point which cannot be observed in 
a hammock for children, who think more of it asa 
swing than asa place for comfortable repose. When 
trees serve for supports, ample provision should be 
made to prevent injury to the bark, by means of 
stout canvas or heavy bagging between the ropes to 
which it is suspended and the bark. If the hang- 
ing be so arranged that the hammock can be taken 
in during long storms, it will last much longer. 


SOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 
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To Every Boy and Girl. 


I wish to say something to every boy and girl old 
enough to write, and the reason of my saying it is this. 
To make things a little lively among you, I offered some 
prizes for the best stories about dogs. When the stories 
had all been read, and the prizes determined upon, I pub- 
lished the names of those who were to receive them. 
Before I had sent the books,I received a postal card 
which read: “I now take the liberty to write and tell 
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al Year you should have a 


rebus that is especially related to American history. In the above you will find pictorial representations of about a 


dozen important battles of the war of the Revolution. 


place well enough for the older people who use it, 
but undesirable for children, on account of the lack 
of a soft turf, as well as for the noise which ac- 
companies its use by the youngsters. When chil- 
dren only are to use the hammock, the manner of 
hanging it is not important, but if provided for the 
use of grown persons, it should then be so sus- 
pended that the head will always be considerably 
higher than the foot, and much of the comfort of 
the one who uses this, depends upon a proper ob- 
servance of this fact. The engraving given on the 
opposite page, shows the hammock of a friend 
who, having no more suitable place, suspends 
it from the columns of his veranda. The hook 
which supports the head end, is 63 ft. from the 
floor, and that for the foot end is 3? ft., and these 
proportions should be observed wherever it may be 
hung, to secure the most desirable curve for the 
ease of the occupant. Another point to be ob- 
served ; the head end is fastened to the hook by a 
rope less than a foot long—just enough to properly 
attach it, while at the foot is a rope 4% ft. long. 
This gives the greatest freedom for swinging the 





Study up your school histories, and find them out. 


you that you had better let some one else have the prize 
for the dog story, as —— of —— is — instead of — 
years old.” I leave the names and figures blank. You 
may suppose that I felt astonished, and then felt sad that 
any boy or gir] should take the advantage of the old Doc- 
tor by giving a wrong age. Indeed, I could not believe 
it, and was about to ask the writer of this postal card 
more about the matter, and what proof he or she had that 
the age had been wrongly given by several years, and 
who do you suppose this “1” was who took “ the liberty 
to write ” ?—why it was “‘ Yours truly, A Reader of the 
American Agriculturist!” Just look at it. Here is some 
one, whether boy or girl, man or woman, I do not know, 
only some one who reads the American Agriculturist, 
who accuses another of giving a wrong age in order to 
get a prize. In fact charges a boy or girl with writing a 
Ue, and refuses to give his or her own name. Now, chil- 
dren, I don’t like this. I might say a great deal about 
it, but I will now only just ask you to look and see how 
unfair it is. A person who conceals his or her name, 
accuses another by name of a very wrong act. Ido not 
wish to say anything harsh, for the card may have been 
written by some young person who did not think how 
unfair it was, but if written by one old enough to know 
better, Ishculd say that the writing of it was as bad as 
the act of which it accuses, and by name another. 
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Now what I wish to say to you is this. I wish you— 


every ore of you old enough to write or to read what is 
here written—to resolve at once—to promise yourselves— 
that you will never write anything that you are unwilling 
to sign. Never make a charge against another that you 
are not sure you can prove, and to which you are not will- 
ing to sign your own name. The writer of this card should 
let this be his or her last. As to the one accused of giv- 
ing a wrong age, the prize has gone, and if the one who 
received it obtained it by unfair means, very little pleas- 
ure will come of it. Every time it is seen it will bea 
reminder of wrong doing, and will be very soon put out 
of sight. Never, youngsters, write to any one, especially 
if the writing is about ‘a third person, without signing 
your fulluame. You may think that Ido it when I sign 
myself ** The Doctor,”’ but that is different, Ido not do 
it for concealment, and the publishers of the American 
Agriculivrist are responsible for what appears in the pa- 
per, whether it is signed or not. I use the name because 

it is shorter and mere familiar than my own, and it is the 

custom for those who write for papers to take such 

names, but the real one can be had for the asking, and 

the case is quite different from the one I have mentioned. 

“THE Doctor.” 
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How Did It Get There? 


“G. T.,” writing from Bergen, N.J., says: “I went 
to the city a few days ago with my uncle, who had some 
business ina large store where they import pickles and 
preserved fruits from France. There was a beautiful 
show of such things upon a large stand, at the top of 
which was something that puzzled me. It was a glass 
globe, like those you see in the drug-stores filled with 
colored liquids, and inside of it was a melon pickled or 
preserved in some way. The melon seemed nearly as 
large as my head, but the neck to the globe did not look 
larger than that of a common jug. I asked how they got 
it into the bottle, and was told that it grew there. It was 
a very curious thing, and I should like to know how it 
got there.”—Bottles with curious things inside of them 
used tobe more common than they are now. In the 
times when we depended upon the whales for oil to burn 
in our lamps, whaling ships went upon voyages of two, 
three, or more years. On a whaling cruise the men 
sometimes were very busy and had hard work, but for 
most of the voyage they had a great deal of idle time, 
and the sailors amused themselves with making little 
things that took a great deal of patient, slow work, 
Whale ships often brought home the most wonderful 
carvings on whale’s teeth. which are a very hard kind of 
ivory, and the most curious chains 
whittled from a stick of wood, 
but the most wonderfu' things 
made by these sailors wag a reel 
in a bottle. In a large phial or 
small bottle, with a neck scarcely 

‘larger than a lead-pencil, would 
be a delicate reel, upon which 
were wound silks of different 
colors ; the reel filling the whole 
bottle; sometimes a wooden plug 
was put into the neck of the bot- 
tle in place of a cork, and then a 
sort of cross piece or key put into 
the lower end of the plug to keep 
it from coming out. Some of 
these were really wonderful af- 
fairs, but they could all be ex- 
plained when we knew that those 
who made them had a plenty of 
time and patience; it could be 
seen how all the parts could be put 
together if one was not in a hurry, by the aid of wires 
and long pincers made from wires. The discovery of 
petroleum put an end to most of such time-consuming 
work as putting reels into bottles; when it was found 
that oil for lamps could be had easier, whales were left in 
peace ; few ships now go to hunt whales, and as the sail- 
ors on other voyages are kept busy, we find that the crop 
of wonderful reels in wonderful bottles has failed of late 
years. A few years ago another sct of bottle wonders 
came up, and we cannot tell how many specimens of 
fruits of various kinds nearly filling bottles of various 
sorts, sizes, and shapes, have been brought to the office 
of the American Agriculturist as curiosities. We have 
had cucumbers, any quantity of them, apples, and other 
fruits in bottles, the necks of which were so very small 
that they were very puzzling to persons who did not 
stop to think. We never had a melon in a globe, such as 
“G. T.” mentions, but this is no more wonderful than a 
cucumber in a bottle, such as is shown in the engraving, 
and this also shows how the trick is done, not only with 
the cucumber, but with our young friend’s melon. The 
cucumber, melon, apple, or whatever may be the fruit, 
is passed into the bottle or globe, and when once there, 
it has nothing to do but grow, as its food is carried to it 
by the stem to which it remains fastened. Indeed the 














cucumber or melon would no doubt grow more rapidly 
within the bottle than without; in England they grow 
cucumbers under glass in hot-beds or greenhouses almost 
entirely—and it used to be a trick of the gardeners, in 
order to get Jong, straight and tender cucumbers, to slip 
alarge glass tube, open at both ends. over the growing 
fruit. This experiment with the cucumber is one that 
any boy can try, if he wishes ; it will be well to pick off 
all the other cucumbers from that branch of the vine, 
and leave only the one in the bottle; of course the stem 
beyond this particular cucumber must be nipped off, but 
outside of the bottle as many leaves as possible should 
be kept on. When the cucumber fills the bottle it should 
be cut from the stem, else it will burst the bottle. Some 
years ago we saw a common 8-sided ink-bottle into which 
a young apple had been thrust; the apple filled the bot- 
tle, then broke a hole in its side, through which a part 
of the fruit grewin a curious and mis-shapen mass. Of 
course such fruits will decay if not preserved. The bot- 
tle may be filled with alcohol, or strong brine, made with 
as much salt as the water will dissolve. In cither case, 
if the fruit nearly fills the bottle, the alcohol or brine, 
after three or four days, should be poured off, and some 
fresh put in its place. 
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Aunt Sue’s Puzzice-Box. 


CHARADE. 
First. 
A tree that grows in sultry climes, 
Bears neither cocoanuts nor limes, 
But still a fruit we all like well, 
Relished alike by sweep and belle. 
Second. 
My second gives a name well known 
To those who are to Jearning prone ; 
This man, a chemist very wise, | 
Has left a book that students prize. 
Whole. 
My whole’s possessed by ev’ry thing; 
So say the wise men, they who bring 
Us knowledge learned in Nature’s book, 
This may be seen by all who look. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The initials and finals name two reptiles. 
1. Slipperwort. 2. Belonging to the shoulder. 


HENRY. 


3. A 


tool. 4. Persian priests. 5. Agerm. 6. A Southern 
State. 7% The original name of ant. 8. An American 
lake. 9. A magician. 
ANAGRAMS. 

1. Hunt red blots. 6. Cel, yet in line. 

2. Teach men scorn. %. O! we assure. 

8. Now skip harm. 8. Dream not, dunce. 

4, No pure sea. 9. Real hares, 

5. Black rye, sir. 10. Can’t sing here. 


ag 


CUCUMBER IN A BOTTLE. 








TRANSPOSITIONS. 
(Fill the following blanks with the same words trans- 
posed.) 4 
1. It is very we get to give perfect satis- 
faction. 


2. Tell Jack to 

3. Don’t touch that 

4, You may carry away all 

5. He was after those 
him! 


- and put down that 
you will 
the . 
; it was enough to —— 
A. L. Frep. 








it. 

















SQUARE WORD. 
_1. Aprononn, 2. The deck of a ship. 3. The Turk- 
ish collece of ministers, lawyers and judges. 4. A cer- 
tain Italiah. 5. Brief periocs. JOHNNY SMITH. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
The center letters read downwards and across form a 


river.—1. Part of a door. 2. boy’s nickname. 3. 
Planets. 4. Toreel. 5. Ariver. 6. Acity. 1% Fasten- 
ings. 8. Asong. 9. A letter. Nie. 


DECAPITATIONS. 

(Fill the second blank with the word belonging to the 
first blank, beheaded.) 

1. He had a large in N. Y. % 

2. I hope he will not in his purpose, and —— 
his mind. 

3. The birds took as soon as it was : 

4. That ring looks like a pretty one. 

5. She said that the she wore she did not ——. 

6. Ido not see the sign of a storm in the 

F. E. G. 



































——__.. 
CROSS WORD. 

My first is in bramble but not in bush 
My next isin haul but notin push,’ 
My third is in far but not in nigh : 
My fourth is in cake but not in pie 
My fifth is in street but not in lane 
My sixth is in snow but not in rain 
My seventh is in rake but not in hoe 
My eighth is in high but not in low,’ 
My ninth is in hand but not in fist,’ 
My whole is a well-known humorist. 

GEORGE H, FULLER, 


’ 


PI. 
Ni Stewminrest’s oraly shall, 
Bored ni hetir finicalspot, 
S‘langned cantine platerse dosot 
Rof eth sep’lope grith dan dogo, 





Wuirtenrr, 


—_—__—__—2 4 rs 9 oe > oe 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE MAY NUMBER, 








ANAGRAMS.—1. Breastplate. 2. Peninsula. 3. Proy 

: eal eg ; oD verbi- 
ally. 4. aditional. 5. Unostentatious. 6. Overboard 
Manufactories. 8, Synagogues. 9. Epidemical, 10, Worm: 


eaten. 
MerraGRram.--Block, clock, flock, lock, hock, 
APITATIONS.—1. Lash, ash, 2. Goat, oat. 3. Fear, ear. 





SQUARE WORD. Cross Wonp, 


TODDY Hindostan, 
OPERA CURTAILMENTS. — 1, 
° 2 4 é¢ |ton. 2% Not, no. 3 genes 
¥. N spit. 4. Plant, plan. 5. Cane’ 
YARNS lean. * ~_ oe 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. | NuMERICAL Entema, — A 
M stitch in time saves nine, 
LID } Pr.—‘“ Why do you gh 
MONAD favor to your enemies instead 
CHA NGES jof destroying them?” said q 
M T NNESOTA jchieftain to the Emperor 
PULSA TE |Sigismund., ** Do Inot destroy 
KN OC K jmy enemies by making them 
ATE |my friends?” was the Em. 
A peror’s noble reply. 
HIDDEN Capes.—1. Ann, 2. Cod. 3. Charles. 4, Look- 
out. 5. Henry. 6. May. 7. Horn, 8. Farewell. 


POSITIVE AND COMPARATIVE.—1. Luke, lucre, 
hammer. 3. You,ewer. 4. Inn, inner. 
Rap, wrapper. 

Thanks, for letters, original puzzles. etc., to Ross 
A.L. P., K.P. Lowe, John Wowheath y, Je Cc. Leneea i 
F. Beck, C. F. Giles, Alice S. Paul, and to the little one 
who forgot to sign her name, but whose “ Granpa takes the 
American Agriculturist,” and who has “two pieces done” 
of the muslin tidy, and uses “red worsted,” F.J.P., “12 
years,” (though Ido not quite see the sense of signin z one- 
self “ as ever 12 years,”) Mira C.G., Jimmy John, D. M. W. 
(it always pleases me to hear that “ even papa” takes an in- 
terest in the Puzzle Box), P. A. W., E. W.—Correspondents 
need not hope to see their puzzles, nor to receive an answer 
“in the nextnumber”; because my communications have to 
besent to 245 Broadway, six weeks before the reader seeg 
them published. I merely mention this fact, that some of my 
little friends may not think I am neglecting them entirely, 

AMANDA L. P.—You can cither “dig out” the answer to 
the alphabetical arithmetic by experimenting with the 
figures you suppose the letters to represent; or you ma 
take the letters and try to form a sentence with them, ana- 
grammatically, and then see if they ‘come right” in the 
sum. I cannot tell you how to guess them any more than I 
couid tell you how to guess « conundrum, 

KaTE BoanpMAN.—Please send me the address to which I 
can return the picture you were kind enough to send. 


SERRA SERA ASRS kek kks 


Send communications intended for Aunt Sue, to Bou 111, 
P. 0., Brooklyn, N. Y., and not to 245 Broadway. 


meme 6 Ee we 


2. Ham, 
5. Seed, cedar, 6 








A Story of a Frog. 


Far away over the ocean, in the sunny land of France, 
there is a beautiful little lake, on the borders of which 
grow many trees, tall poplars and elms, but especially 
willows; of these there are so many that the people there 
call it “ The Lake of the Weeping Willows.” Flags and 
grasses and many wild flowers fringe its margins, and 
through the clear water the fish may be seen darting 
hither and thither. Down toward the marshy end, the 
frogs croak all night, and when the sun shines warm, 
hundreds of little tadpoles bask and play in the shallow 
water. Itis about one of these little tadpoles that I am 
going to tell you. His name was Runa esculenta, which 
means ‘‘a frog which can be eaten’’ ; a strange name for 
a little tadpole, but you will see how it suits him before 
we have done with the story. 

Rana had aslender tail, a large round head, an immense 
mouth, two bright eyes, and—that was all. He had been 
so often told that he was handsome by his brothers and 
sisters, and that he was smart by his mother, that he 
thought there was nobody else so wise and so pretty in 
the whole lake. True, he was only an inch long, but was 
he not growing all the time, and had he not felt some 
strange lumps on each side of his tail, which his mother 
said were legs growing out? So Rana got all the nicest 
little bits of the tenderest water-plants for himself, for 
you must know that, while the grown frogs eat insects 
and other animal food, the tadpoles are brought up on 
vegetables. He was petted so much that he became un- 
kind to his brothers and sisters, and saucy to his mother, 
unti] at last no one cared to be with him. But he only 
kept on stuffing himself with the best food, and admiring 
his own elegant style of swimming and his beautiful 
form, All he could see of his form, however, was the end 
of his tail, which daily seemed to grow shorter and 
shorter, while his legs grew Jonger and longer. 

One day, while he was speaking very impudently to his 
mother, because she would not indulge him in some 
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whim, the old frog gave a great leap and disappeared 
from sight. Ranacould not tell what had become of her; 
he swam here and there, looking for her in vain. While 
he rested a moment to think where she could have gone, 
the water all at once darkened above him, and looking 
up, saw a hungry fish, with its mouth wide open, just 
ready to swallow him whole. He darted away in an in- 
stant, and hid himself under a large stone, where he 
stayed until he saw his mother suddenly plunge down 
from above. 

** Where have you been ? ** he cried, coming out to meet 


her. * You left me all alone, anda big fish nearly ate me 


up. ny nat 
help me !”—‘* I was not here at all, I was on land,’* said 


his mother.—‘* Do you mean at the other end of the 





I suppose you were hiding and would not come to | 


pond?” asked Rana.—'‘ No, my dear. I leaped out of | 


the water on tothe land. The air is very fresh there this 

morning.” —I don’t understand you at all,’’ said the 
tadpole, impatiently. ‘* What is this ta k about land and 
air? You don’t expect me to belicve there is anything 
outside of this place where we live, do you? *—‘‘ No,” 
said his mother, ‘I don’t expect you to believe anything 
I tell you, but when you are older, you will find out for 
yourself.” 

Now, though Rana had said he did not believe it, he 
could not help thinking of what his mother had told him, 
and longing to sce if it was true. As time went on, his 
tail completely disappeared, his hind-legs grew to their 
full length, and so did his fore-legs, his back became 
green, with yellow stripes ; in fact, he was no longer a 
tadpole, but a little frog, growing larger every day. Now 
that he had legs like his mother, he resolved to try if he, 
too, could get to land; so going one day to the edge of 
the pond, he gave a great leap, and to his surprise found 
himself on the solid earth. He looked around and saw 
many strange things ; the fieids and woods, and the wavy- 
ing willows were all new and wonderful, and to his 
amazement he found the lake in which he had lived was 
avery small part of the great world. He stayed on the 
shore a long while, thinking what a brave fellow he was, 
and at last resolved to live in the Jake no longer, but to 
set out to see this great world. So he leaped back again, 
and said ** good-by”” to his mother with a grand air. 

** You must not go,” cried the old frog, ** the dry season 
is coming, and you will die for want of water! Stay 
here where you are safe!*’—But Rana paid no heed. 
** She’s an old fogy ! *°—he said to-himself, as he set out on 
his travels. It was at first very pleasant to leap across 
the fields, there were a plenty of flies and other insects, 
and he often cooled himself in the brooks he had to cross; 
as day after day passed by, Rana grew larger and fatter 
and greener. Butaftera few wecks the weather changed; 
no rain fell for many days, the brooks were all dried up, 
and again and again poor Rana wished himself back in 
the cool Lake of the Weeping Willows. But he could 
not remember the way back, so he was forced to go on, 
with feeble leaps, almost dead for want of water. At 
last he spied a little muddy pool, towards which he hur- 
ried with his last strength, and plunged into the water. 
Oh! how cool it felt to his parched skin! Rana stayel 
in the pool a long while, and then came out and sat cn 
the edge, croaking loudly. This is what he was saying. 

“T suppose I must have traveled a thousand miles all 
alone! Who says I can’t take care of myself? I’ve 
grown handsomer, too, Isee myself in the pool, my cyes 
are beautiful, and how fat am! I would not go back to 
that old lake—~”’ 

He was croaking so loudly that he did not hear two 
little boys who were coming nearer and nearer to him. 
One of them had a large bag in his hand, and creeping 
up behind the poor frog, he seized him by the leg and 
popped him into it. Then both the boys ran home. 
“O! Mother,” they cried, ‘‘see what a nice frog we have 
got for dinner, he has such fat legs.” Rana leaped ‘and 
struggled, but he could not get out.—‘ Oh, if I were 
home,” he thought, “how kind I would be to my 
brothers, and how gentle to my mother !”—Bnt it was 
too late, poor, foolish Rana never saw the “ Lake of the 
Weeping Willows ” again, but the French boys and their 
mother had a very nice dinner. 





6 mn GY Bimmem—- > @e 
Aunt Sue’s Chats. 


I shall begin to think, pretty soon, that youn boys are 
poking fun at me. Just see what ‘'M. I. M.” asks me 
about !—‘* Dear Aunt Sue: Iam nine years old; can you 
tell me how to make a top sail boat of any kind of rig- 
ging? What size of hooks you want for trout, and 
where is the best place to catch them? M. I. M.”—Well 
now, M. I. M., I don’t suppose I know anything more 
about constructing a sail-boat than you do; but I'll tell 
you how I should go to work if I wanted to make one. 
I should get a picce of soft wood, about 5 inches long, 3 
wide and 14% deep. Then I should mark the shape 
of the boat on the 8-inch wide surface, like figure 
1, and proceed to cut out the inside. When that was 
done to suit me, I should cut away the outside, like figure 
2. Then I should put two seats across for the rowers, 


re 





“Yes, but I said ‘ sail-boat.’ *—I know it, but let us have 
it so that it will do for either. Then I should make a 
hole in the center of the seat (the one just forward of the 
center of the boat) to step the mast into, cutting a little 
notch at the bottom of the inside, right under the hole in 
the seat, to hold the bottom of the mast, figure 3. Now 
I should whittle a mast about 9 inches long, and cuta 





- Fig. 1.—BEGINNING THE BOAT. 


sail like figure 4 out of white muslin, which I should sew 
or gum around the mast. Then I should make a small 
crutch for the gaff, and a larger crutch for the boom, (the 
gaff should be just half the length of the boom), letting 
the crutches rest against the mast, and fastening the sail 
to them, supporting the end of the gaff by attaching it to 
the top of the mast by a piece of coarse thread or fine 
string. Then I should put the mast into the seat, tiea 
piece of string to the end of the boom, and fasten it (the 
right distance to catch the wind properly) to a bent pin, 
or small tack, near the stern of the boat. Now she is 
ready to be launched. Oh no! we must nail a narrow 





Fig. 2.—SIDE VIEW OF BOAT. 


strip of lead under her keel for ballast, and be very sure 
we get it in the middle. There: that’s the best I can do; 
and if I wanted to make a more extensive sail-boat, such 
as the boys have for racing in the park-ponds, I should 
go and look at a good sail-boat, and take the pattern, 
Now about the hooks for trout. I should say that the 
size of the hook would depend a good deal upon the size 
of the fish you expect tocatch. I have gencrally used 





Fig. 3.—THE BOAT WITH SBATS. 


pretty small hooks, and baited with angle-worms, gone 
out and gota pretty good mess of trout, while the scientific 
fishermen were hanging round the house getting their 
‘* fies” in order; and I have discovered that the chief 
secret of success is to keep out of sight of the trout; 
don’t let them get a peep at you if you can help it ; creep 
along behind the bushes, or stand off at a distance from 
the edge of the brook, and throw your line in, I have 





Fig. 4.—THE MAST AND SAIL. 


fished for trout from a canoe in the Sault Ste. Marie; an 
Indian sat in either end of the boat, a gentleman and my- 
self in the center. The trout we caught weighed from 
half a pound toa pound and a half each. I don’t know 
what language the Indians spoke together, it might have 
been JIndian-rubber for anything I knew about it; but I 
noticed that whenever I pulied ina fish they had some- 


thing to say about the “‘ squaw,” and I came to the con- 
clusion that J was that “ squaw /” They had paddled us 
up the smaller rapid (in which we fished), after rowing 
us across the foot of the broad rapid, which is about a 
mile long, and has a descent of 22 feet. When we reach- 
ed the top of the rapid, where the river was smooth, we 
pointed over to the shore, to signify to the Indians that 
we wanted to go home. They said something like 
“Tugeus kewatawa gseezeegoquawattamipocomataquaho- 
ko,” or words to that effect, which we supposed meant— 
‘**Do you want us to row you across here, instead of tak- 
ing you back by way of the small rapid?” and we nod- 
ded assent; when straightway they turned the bow of 
their canoe into the wide, foaming, roaring, plunging 
rapid—rocks on every side. I thought my time had 
come! But by a dexterous use of their paddies they 
guided us past the rocks, turning sharp angles like a 
flash, when often it seemed as though the canoe was go- 
ing to dash her bow upon a huge rock. Oh! wasn’t I 
glad to get into smooth water, safely! They told us, at 
the hotel, that no boat had ever gone down those rapids 
in safety, and that only canoes, managed very skillfally 
by Indians, could accomplish the feat. I don’t want to 
try it again | 





The Doctor’s Talks—On Centene 
nial Matters. 


In this Centennial July, what should I talk about if not 
the Centennial? Ido not mean the great exhibition at 
Philadelphia, for the number of our boys and girls that 
can attend that is very small, That exhibition is only 
one of the ways of celebrating the Centennial Year. You 
must not think that only those who can reach Philadel- 
phia, and the show there—great as it is—are the only 
ones who are interested in marking this year as one that 
is more than all other years that we are likely to see, for 
this Centennial Year interests every one now living in 
America, whether born here, or coming from other coun- 
tries, have made this their home. If I had all you boys 
and girls around me, (bless me what a lot there would be !) 
on the Fourth of this month, I think I should do, what 
I never did before, make a Fourth of July speech, or at 
any rate, a talk—though it is more likely that I should at 
once begin to ask questions to make you talk. As we 
cannot all be together, we must make our talk on paper, 
and the first thing that I would ask is, why do we call 
this the Centennial Year, and the 4th day of the month 
the Centennial Fourth of July ? Some boy or girl will 
answer, ‘‘ Because it is a hundred years since the first 
Fourth of July.”—‘‘ When was the first Fourth of July?” 
In 1776." —* But there were Julys before that, and each 
month had a fourth day, what was there about that par- 
ticular fourth ? ’°—-There would then come from all quar- 
ters, ** The Declaration of Independence.”—* What was 
that ?”°—Then Iam afraid that the answers would not 
be so prompt. How many of you young people—yes, 
and old people too—have read that paper, the adoption of 
which on the Fourth of July, 1776, made that day one to 
be remembered cach year, and especialiy so on the hun- 
dredth year ? 

I think the best thing that all of you, girls and boys, 
who are old enough to read and to understand what you 
read, can do on the fourth of this month, is to read over 
this Declaration and try to understand it. Before that 
time this country having been largely settled by English 
people, was governed by England. The laws were made 
in England, and English governors and other officers 
were sent to enforce them. It happened that at that 
time the English king and his advisers were very differ- 
ent from the excellent woman who is now Queen, and 
the men who now are her ministers. They did not care 
to please the people in America, and they made very bad 
laws. After sending men over to England to ask for 
better laws aud better governors, and getting no change, 
the Americans on that Fourth of July, 1776, said that 
they would make their own laws and would govern them- 
selves without any help from England. The “ Declara- 
tion of Independence” gives the reasons for doing this, 
in the strongest and most beautiful language. That 
memorable piece of parchment was signed on the Fourth 
of July, 1776, and the very same piece is carefully kept. 
It is usually kept in Washington, but during the Phila- 
delphia Exhibition it is to be in that city, and may be 
seen in Independence Hall, the very room in whichit was 
signed 100 years ago. I have seen it several times ; you 
might pass it by as of not much value, for time has had 
its effect, and many of the names are so faded that they 
can scarcely be read. As we look at it now we can hardly 
know what a struggle it cost the signers to separate 
themselves from the mother country, nor had they any 
idea of what would follow that act. One hundred years 
ago there were only 13 States, with a little over three 
millions of people, and now there are 49 States and Ter- 
ritories with over forty millions. When you read the 
Declaration you will think of these things, and havea 
| great respect for the men who on that day declared the 
| right of the people to govern themselves. But the Dec- 
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He borrows a book on Fire Works, retires to the barn, 


and devotes himself to the study of the art of Pyrotechny. 
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He would like to know if the red fire is really ved, and 
he thinks he will try just a little in the barn. 


laration did not please the English government, and they 
tried to hold the country by force. Then followed six 
years of war, six years of which every one of you should 
read the history, and all of you who live in the older 
States should hold ‘every place where a battle was fought, 
or where an American army was encamped, as sacred. 
There is scarcely a town or village in the States then 
concerned in the war, but had some part in this war, and 
Congress and the President have recommended that the 
history of all these should be recorded this year and pre- 
served for those who willcome after us. It seems to me 
that the most important thing that this Declaration de- 
clared, is the right of the people to govern themselves, 
without the help of kings, emperors, or any other rulers, 
whose only right to rule is because they belong to a par- 
ticular family. This is after all the great thing that we 
celebrate, that after a trial of 100 years, the people choose 
their own rulers, and though mistakes may sometimes 
be made, they find it the best way. 
_ Now after you have read the Declaration on the Fourth, 
what else will you do to celebrate the day? You per- 
haps remember that in the spring I advised you to plant 
Centennial trees. Some of you have done so, and some 
have not, but it is not too late, for this whole year is the 
Centennial Year, and trees can be set in the fall quite as 
well as in the spring. And though those planted in the 
spring have some months the stari, those set in the fall 
will have quite as good a chance, and will be as much 
“Centennial” as the others. This Fourth of July will 
be a good day to fix this in your minds, and to resolve to 
plant a Centennial tree, it may be one for the whole 
family, or better, one for each member, and in some fam- 
ilies thas make a nice little Centennial grove. To the 
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special artist, taken on the spot.” 


more strongly fix this upon your minds, you might 
now choose the places for planting these trees. Indeed 
there will be a chance for a clever little family celebra- 
tion, in going to the place and have each one select the 
spot for his or her tree, and drive down a stake to mark 
just where it shall stand. This will be a sort of promise 
to put the trees there when the proper time comes, and 
you can also have a good time over doing that. Mind 
one thing, don’t forget a tree for the baby, and for each 
little one too young to know what it means. So in va- 
rious ways, each one can make this Centennial Fourth 
of July a pleasant one to look back upon. As I suggested 
last month, let us now begin to celebrate the day without 
the help of noisy and dangerous gun-powder in all its 
various forms; let us leave the crackers for the Chinese 
to use for driving away evil spirits; let us stop sctting 
fire to stacks, barns, houses, and even (as happened a 
few years ago with Portland), a whole city, with squibs 
and rockets; and let pistols, guns, and cannon rest where 
they can do no harm, Every year the list of so-called 
accidents from the use of powder is a most sad one, fires, 
lost fingers and eyes, and even deaths, bring mourning to 
families who, on this day of all others, should be joyful 
and thankful as they think of the blessings which have 
followed the act of the day of which this is the centen- 
nial. Sometimes a lesson is better given by a picture 
than by words, and one of our artists shows in an en- 
graving given above, what those who make too free 
with gun-powder may expect. There is now a talk of 
having no more fireworks in cities, but to decorate the 
houses in the day with flags and bright colored cloths 
hung from the windows, and in the evening to illumin- 
ate the houses, by placing lights at the windows, or 















He compounds Fire Works in the barn, and makes 
designs, which shall astonish the people on the 4th, 
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The Doctor thinks that he will not lose his exesight, 
and with good care may get out in a month or 80, 


hanging paper lanterns upon the outside and strings of 
them across the streets. Something of this kind might 
be done in the country, though a single house will not 
make a very great show if illuminated, and it is nota 
matter to be trusted to young people. But you will be 
sure to put out every flag, large or small, and if you have, 


| or can make, paper lanterns, these may be hung in the 


trees around the house, where they can do no mischief and 
make a very pretty show. If you have never seen trees 
illuminated in this way, you have no idea how pleasing 
is the effect of the light shining from among the leaves. 
The lanterns and candles cost much less than fireworks, 
and besides that they last for some hours, and do not all 
go off with a whiz and a bang. 

I feel quite sure that some of the boys who think that 
Fourth of July is only another word for fire-works, will 
say, ‘‘ The old Doctor has forgot that he was once a boy, 
and that boys want to have fun on the Fourth, and he 
would have us give up fireworks just because they makea 
noise,”—There you are very much mistaken, boys, It is 
becatse I do remember all about it, that I would like to 
have boys celebrate in a different manner. If for their own 
safety only I would haye them give up powder in every 
shape. Irecollect too well the woundings and deaths. 
One very sad case especially was one of my very dear boy 
friends, into whose eye there flew a piece of a percussion 
cap. The poor fellow lived in pain for years, and at last 
died from this cause. When I remember this and many 
other injuries, and several deaths, I feel that I am doing 
the boys a service in trying to get them to have a good 
time in some other way. That you may all, both boys 
and girls, have a day of pleasant and safe enjoyment, 
with lots of fun. is the wish of Tue Doctor. 
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THE HAY MAKER. 


A New, Noiseless, Simplified, light draft 
Mowing Machine, that will mow Swamps 
and Orchards, without difficulty. Also easily 
handled, perfectly balanced, and broad tread, 
only one cog-wheel, and no long connecting 
rod. A new mechanical mevement, and a 
great novelty. 

See illustrated advertisement in May num- 
ber of American Agriculturist. Send for Cir- 
cular to r 


Otis Brothers & Co., 
848 Broadway, New Y« York. 








(CIRCULAR.) 


Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No. 8 Church Street, 

P. 0. Box 5,509. New York City. 

This is a combination of capitalists to supply the consum- 
ers of Teas throughout the United States on the mutual 
principle 

We have experienced agents in all the best districts of 
China and Japan to select Teas especially for our trade. 

We expect every consumer of Teas to render us all the 
assistance they can in carrying out our enterprise, as we 
make a specialty of SUPPLYING CONSUMERS ONLY 
(and allow no middlemen to make any profit on our impor- 
tations), which will enable us to supply them with Teas at 
prices lower than have ever been known, and of those fine 
qualities that seldom reach the interior, being sold only in 
the large cities and among the very wealthy. 

Hoping the consumer will take an interest in our enter- 
prise, and send at once for a circular with full explanations 
of how to proceed to obtain our goods, we remain, 

Most respectfully yours, 


Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No. 8 Church Street, 
P, O. Box 5,509. New York City. 


_eeeres. according to Act of Congress, in January, 1874, 
the Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., in the Office of the 
i brarian of Congress, Washington, D. c 








For sale by Watc)imakers. By mail, 50 cents. Circulars 
free. The American Agriculturist says: “ We have NEVER 
Sound a watch it a ne weds 

J. 8. 37 Maiden Lane, New York, 


INQUIRE FOR 


W. A. DROWN & COX 
UMBRELLAS. 


PHILADELPHIA and NEW YORK. 
The qualities marked with their name are confidently 
recommended. 


Thirty Hour Clocks. 


BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID. 


The “St. Nicholas,” $2 


= (Box board case, double ; imita- 
on morocco; 4% in, high, 4 In. wide. 


The “Cabinet,” $2.50 


(Solid Larry Nabe ry or maple case; 


6 in. high, 434 in. 
The * Oreide,” $3.00 


(Round metal imitation Gold case; 
5 in. diameter. 
The “ Boudoir,” $3.50 

(5 in. octagon morocco case.) 

These are all 30-Hour Detached Lever Escapement Clocks 
of careful construction, and ure guaranteed as accurate an 
reliable time-keepers, They will run in any position, and 
are suitable for any place where correct time is requi 

e@ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, of New York, says of it 
editorially, “It isa very neat affair, We have had one run- 
ning for about. two months, in competition with a much 
larger and more expensive clock, and though we can’t say 
that the little one has” ‘beaten, we are quite sure it has KEPT 
EVEN with the other. 

Such notices as these would not be given to anything but 
8 first class article, so that all who purchase are certain of 
getting the money’s wore. Je" by mail, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price. Establish 

8. B. JK HOME. 7 *CO., New HavEn, Conn. 








ESTABLISHED 1837. 





We offer the above brand of White Lead to the public 
with the positive assurance that it is 


PERFECTLY PURE. 


For sale by dealers generally. 


ECKSTEIN, HILLS & co., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


Established in 1843, 
Agricultural Implements and 
Farm Machinery, Seeds, 
and Fertilizers. 


A full assortment of the best standard, as well as of t} 
latest improved kinds, constantly in stock’ and for pale hag 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 


189 & 191 Water Street, (P. 0. Box S10), 
NEW 


YORK CITY. 
THE CENTRAL PARK TEST. 


NEW YORK, May 25th, 1876. 


WAKEFIELD EARTH CLOSET CO. 
’ 
34 Dey Street, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN : 

100 of your WAKEFIELD 
CLOSETS have been in use 
four years in Central Park. 
They have given entire satigfaction. 
We have ceased using the Water 
Closets which were contaminating 
the water of our lakes. 

Respectfully, 

JULIUS MUNCKWITZ, 
Supt. D. P. P. 


GRAND EXPOSITION HOTEL, 


PHILADELPHIA, May 18, 1376. 
GENTLEMEN: The fifty 
CABINET CLOSETS 
that you sent us give general satisfaction to our guests. We 
will send you an order shortly for as many mere. 
M. RILEY, Manager. 
For further Testimonials and Descriptive Circulars send to 


WAKEFIELD EARTH CLOSET (0., 
34 DEY STREET, N. Y. 
Or, 900 ‘Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


EARTH CLOSETS! 


The cheapest, best, and most simple In the market. 

Saving of life and "health demand their use. They 

j take the place of the Water Closet, which is an ex- 

pensive luxury, Price, $9 to $20. Send for circular. 
H. B. GRIFFING 


* _No. 60 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


FLOUR SULPHUR. 


Prime ay Cg pe Strict} 4 ure. Packed in barrels 
bs. each. Also, Roll and Rock Brimstone. For sale by 





















2501 
BATTELLE & RENWICK, 163 Front 8t., New York. 





USE ONLY 


THE BEST. 


THE RUBBER PAINT 


I8 THE 


BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 





There is no Paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, 
Darenie: Elastic, Beautiful, and Economical ; and of any shad 
; and as evidence of its being the BEST P. 

the following Branch Factories wiil abundantly testy. 
BRANCH FACTORIES: 

506 West Street, New York. 

210 8S. Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. King & 

Bro., No. 2 North Liberty Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application. 


e from PURE WHITE to JET 
PAINT, the necessity of their establishing 


83 West Van Buren street, Chicago, Ill. 


4IN =a Please state in what paper you saw this, 





‘% For cutting business 

STI uN (Tl J DIE S poe ood ee" sizes. 4 

UTFITS for 

making from aa +" unu wey Checks, with eo veer men are 

—— cake sn a ay Send for Catalogue an ea 
to 8. ashington St., Boston, Mass. 








Self - Propél- 
For Cripples 


Can be easily 
in or out doors, 
ing the use of 


State pow weight 


ling Chairs 
and Invalids 


ou either 
any one hav- 
hands 

and send an 











forillustrated catalogue of dil- 
ferent styles and prices. 
>) |S. Ae SMITH, 
Please mention No. 82 Platt St., 
this paper. N. Y. City. 





REVOLVERS, 
l) 4 S PISTOLS. 
¥ Prices lower than ever. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Address 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bogardus’s Patent Universal Eocentric Mills 


for Grinding Bones, Pot Shells, Ores, Old Crucibles, Fire 
Clay, Guanos, Oil Cake, Feed, Corn and Cob, Tobacco, Snuff, 
Sugar, Salts, Roots, Spices, Coffee, Cocoanut, Tomatoes, 
Saw-dust, Flax Seed, Asbestos, Mice, Horn, etc., and what- | 
ever cannot be ground by other Mills. Also for Paints, 
Printers’ Inks, Paste, Blacking, etc. 

JOHN W. THOMSON, Successor to James BoGaRDus, 





The New L awn Game 


VEXILLO, 


Orthe IMPROVED CROQUET. 


Send Stamp for Circular. 
E. 2 -HORSMAN, 72 John St., N. ¥. 








THE ONLY PERFECT SWIVEL PLOW. 
The season of 1875 has proved by actual use of over 300 
plows that it has no equal. 
Send for illustrated circular with full particulars to 


THE HIGGANUM MFG CO, 





Cor, White and Elm Sts., N. Y. 


HICCANUM, CONN. 





RUFUS L. COLE, ‘ston wenceawr,. 


if Reade St., New York. LFstablished in 1852. Mar- 
ket reports and shipping directions sent free on application, 


W PRODUCE COMMIS- 
E. & 0, AR 1 SION MERCHANTS. 
(Established 1845.) No. 279 Washington-st., Me Y. 

Reterence, Irving National Bank, New York City, : 


A Trochar for Cattle-Men, 


In June of 1872 we gave illustrations of a Tro- 
char and Cannula io be used in ringing 
a bull, and on page 13 (January) and 
page 97 (March) of this Journal for 1873 
we described the use of this apparatus 
in relieving hoven in cattle. These ar- 
ticles have brought out a large demand for 
Trochars, and failing to find just the right 
kind among the makers of surgical imple- 
ments, we have induced an establishment 
to undertake their manufacture. We give 
herewith a small engraving of the Trochar. 
These articles are now in the trade, and 
may be had of most dealers in agricultural 
implements. Those who can not get them 
from dealers can receive them from this office, prepaid, 
for $1.00. 








ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York; 
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TURNIP SEEDS. NEW CROP. 


Parple: or Red-Top, White Flat Dutch, Ruta Baga or 
swedith, Golden Globe, White Globe, Long White French, 
&c. Price, 75 cents per Ib.; 10 cents per oz. Mailed free on 
receipt of price. Large Early York and Oxheart Cabbage, 
Early Stone-Head and Butter Lettuce, Round and Savoy 
Spinach, Corn Salad. And all other seeds for sowing in the 
Autumn. - DREER; Seedsman. 
714 Chestnut St., Phila. 


TURNIP SEED. 


Fresh and select. Standard sorts free by mail, at 75 
cents per nd. Li discount on large lots. 
2. B. ROOT, Seed Grower, Rockford, Ill. 
ABBAGE AND CELERY PLANTS.—Premium 
C Fiat ae and Drumhead Savoy Cabbage Plants, $3 
r 1,000, and 5,000 for $10. Cauliflower plants, $3 per 1,000. 
wart Imperial, White Solid, Boston Market, and Sandring- 
ham Celery plants, $4 per 1,000, and 5,000 for $15. 3 
38 P. T. QUINN, Newark, N. J. 


Garden Plants for $1. 


Sufficient for a private garden sent postage or express 

aid, and arrival in good condition guaranteed. Cabbage, 

‘omato, Sweet Potato, Egg Plant, Celery and Cauliflower 
plants, transplanted and hardened, thrifty and stocky. Plant 
circular full of practical information upon the profitable 
culture of these crops sent upon receipt of 3-cent stamp. 

J. B. ROOT, Seed Grower, 
Rockford, Lilinois. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS. 


CABBAGE PLANTS—Premium Flat Dutch, Large 
Late Drumhead, Red Dutch, and Drumhead Savoy—$4.00 
per 1,000; $25.00 per 10,000. 

CELERY PLANTS—Dreer’s White Solid, ncompar- 
able Dwarf, Boston Market, and Sandringham Dwari—%5 
cents per 100; $6.00 per 1,000; $10.00 per 10,000; all large well 
grown plants; packed carefally tocarry four days by Express. 

HENRY A. DREER, Scedsman & Florist, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Knox Fruit Farm & Nurseries. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


“Genuine Jucunda No. 700,” and other varieties 
for Fall Planting. 
Jucunda Our No. 700 in pots, ready Aug. Ist. 
$3.00 per 100. 














SLEMMONS & GRIMES, 
ee rey See ee 


dsauls 


Bs Baths 


For Spring of 1876, will be ready in February, with a colored 
Plate—Many beautifal new plants are offered—all at very 
low rates—Free to all my customers, to others price 25 cts. 
A plain copy'to all applicants free. 

; WASHINGTON, D. C. 


All About Gardening. 


For Home Use and for Market, in ROOT’S GARDEN 
MANUAL. Contains half as much as $1.50 books on the 
subject. Sent postpaid for 10 cents. 


J.B. ROOT, Seed Grower, Rockford, Ill. 


Yellow Danvers Onion. 


Grown from selected stock. By mail, $2.00 per pound. 
Seed Catalogue on application. 
D. GRINTON, 
532 Main St.,‘and 67 Chippewa St., 
____ BUFFALO, N. Y. 


HONEYWELL, 


THE EARLIEST OF PEACHES. 
A. HANCE & SON, 
Nurserymen and Florists, Red Bank, N. J. 


” RUSTIC 
=eeae VW O RK. 
Manufacturers, 


KING & SAVACE, 
Chicago, Il. 


Factory, East Haven, Conn. 
(Successors to Jas. King). 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUES 
AND PRICES, to Chicago, Ml. 


& VAN WYCK, 


(Established 1849), 
DEALERS IN 


PERUVIAN GUANO 


EXCLUSIVELY, 
170 Front Street, New York. 


C. W. IDELL, 


























Commission Merchant in Fruit and Produce, 
i Barclay, New York. 
A’ PAID TO FRUITS. 


STENCILS FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 23 





‘Ie 


& ra 
— ee 





For “Slow and easy movement of horses, H rods lesa 
than 14 miles per hour, Mechanical Construction © 
the very best kind, thorough and conscientious work- 
manship and material in every place, nothing sl'thted. 
excellent work, &c.," a8 shown by Official Report of 
Judges. Thresbers, Separators, Fanning Mills, Wood 
Saws. Seed Sowers and Planters, all of the best in 
Market. Catalogue with price, full information, and 
Judges Report of Auburn Trial, sent free. Address 

MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill. Schoharie Co., N 1% 


MEDAL MACHINES. 









First Premiums at all Competitive Trials. 


il i d P ’ 
Railway, Chain an Lever ,_, losee wowers 


Threshers and Cleaners, 
Shake Clover fiull TS, Fos Catters, 
Wheel Horse Rakes, Horse Pitchforks, 


Shingle Machines, Straw Preserving 
Kye Threshers, Po le Steam- 
ngines, Cider an ne-Mills 
and Presses. Dog and Pony 
Powers, etc., etc. 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Send stamp for Circular. 





OGUST’S AY LOADER, Impreved for 

1876, including Wind-Break Attachment. Warranted 
to pitch a ton of hay from the winrow in fivé minutes, and 
take it as clean as by the hand fork. Adapted to all ordinury 
meadow land, and to any farm wagon, Manufactured by 
STRATTON & CULLUM, Agricultural Works, Meadville, 
Pa. Send for Descriptive Circulars early. 


The Dodge Excelsior Hay Press 
i. in Chicago.) 


VERY STRONG. 











So = bs 
, 
TEN TONS IN A CART 2 | 
Presses a smooth, round bale, any length, from one w four 
feet. Driven by horse or steam power. A fast and powerful 
Press. Fully warranted to perform as represented. 


- Address, W. J. HANNA & CO., 
24 & 86 South Canal Street, CHICACO. 


I have invented the best low 
riced Straw and Stalk Cutters 

















eight. 

paid for till tried on your farm 
and found satisfactory. Splendid 
chance for farmers to sell them. 
Do youwant one. Circulars free. 


W. GALE, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 










Potato Digger, drawn by one horse. The best extant. 
1,100 in use. We will deliver sample to your R.R. Depot 
(in U.S.) on receipt of $12. Kenyon Bros., Carbondale, Pa. 


BALDWIN’S 
American Fodder Outter. 


Best in the. market. Don’t 
purchase any other kind until 
you have seen and examined 
this. Send for Circular, con- 
taining Description and Price 
List. See Nov.No. of Agricutl- 
turist, C. PIERPONT & CO., 

Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 








alt 


CIDER PRESS: 








For Presses, Graters, and all Cider Ma 


chinery—Address 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS Co., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
5 Beekman St., New York, F 
Manufacture Family Cider and Wine 
Mill, $20.00. Also Union Cider Mill; 
makes very soft adhesive pomace, better 
than grated. ‘Turns easy. Price $35, 
‘ider Press Screws—Presses and 
Grinders separate. 

The Nishwitz Pulverizer isthe 
best Wieel Harrow, drawing steady, 
don't clog, with and wi:hout pole. 

The Adamant Plow, hard metal, 
more durable, and cheaper to repair than 
Steel Plows,runs steady,steers like a ship, 
Field Rollers reduced. Circulars free. 


E eet SS A ER’S 








NEW MASH. 

NG GRINDING .AND CRUSHING AP- 
PARATUS, for Indian Corn, Potatoes, Wheat, etc., under 
pressure. Patented in America and Enrope. - The best-a}» 
paratus of all existing. Certificates from all-parts of Europe. 
This apparatus combines Steam-Vat, Corn-Crusher, Malt- 
Crusher, Grinding Machine and Mashing Vessel, with stir- 
ring apparatus; it Works uncrushed corn. with a MINIMUM 
OF GREEN MALT; gives the FINEST MASH POSSIBLE, and the 
HIGHEST DEGREE OF SUGAR. Within the last six months 
more than 50 sets of this apparatus have been set up, for all 
kinds of grain, potatoes, and dry yeast. ‘The advantages of 
this apparatus are so immense’ that it must supersede all 
others. For licenses apply to 

Messrs. WIRTH & CO., Patent Agents, 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 








THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER 00, 
Manufacturers of 
Self Raking Reapers, Combined Machines, 
and Mowers, 
Brockport, N. ¥. 


SPRING STEEL TOOTH 
HORSE RAKES. 


No Cogs or Ratchets—Easicst Dumping— 
Purchasers prefer them to all others for 
Durability and Efficiency. Fully guaran- 
teed, so no risk is ineurred in buying from 
us. Send Stamp for Circular. 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
Albany, N. ¥. 


NONPAREIL ;” 
FARM AND FEED MILES. ~~ 
Bone, Drug, and Spice. Mills. 

10 sizes for Hand or Power. 
Conical French Burr Stone 
Flouring and Corn Mills. 

Illust’d Pamphlet free, Address, 

L. J. MILLER, 


=181 E. Front St, Cincinnati, 0. 


Send for Catalogue. 
























GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO, 
en er ton. Russell Coe’s Ammoniated 
one Superphosphate of Lime, $45 per ton, 
Double Refined Poudrette, $25 per ton. 
Ground Bone, $30 and $35 per ton. 
Land Plaster, packed in bbl., $12 per ton. 
Dealers supplied with any of the above 
standard Fertilizers at lowest trade price, 
Delivered to Rail-Road or Buat free of 
cartage.—Order RIV FING 
2 iJ 
Wholesale Dealer in Agricultural Mme 
ments and Fertilizers, 60 Courtlandt Street, New York. 
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‘Bay State’ Paring and 
Slicing Machine. 


Ws At 





The only practical Parer and Slicer known. 
A bushel of Apples can be fully prepared for drying or 
cooking in ten minutes easily. Inquire for thems Buy them. 
Neéw and important improvenients just made. ; For sale by 
all large Dealers. 
GOODELL COMPANY, Antrim, N. H. 
SoLE MANUFACTURERS. 





H. WHITTEMORE, Worcester. Mass.. makes a ma- 
chine that at once pares an Apple, slices off, 
Warranted satisfactory. Price, $1 and 


D. 


and separates. 


$1.50 each. Sold by Dealers. 
UIT BOXES and BASKETS of every descrip- 
ug tS manufs uctured = sold at half the price they are 


g Kast. Addre 
selling for Kast: RO BOX AND BASKET:GO., Cairo, Il. 
st. 


Sead for rlustr ated Price Li 


( COBS APPLE AT THERER. : 
v IRA. “3 Tho CO 


BUITER hana 





ae 
asec gwest-? 





The most Effective, Simple and Convenient Yet Invented. 


Works 30 Ibs. in less than 5 minutes, thorough- 


ly working ont the buttermilk and mixing fn thesalt, 
“Tt isa machine that should be in Ppl dairy, small and 
great.”— William Crozier, Northport 
Send for circular and price lists. 
A. H. REID, 


1621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


CABLE FENCING. 


Proof agains6, Cattle, Fire, and Rhst. 
erected. Cheap, Handsome, Durable. 


PHILIP S. JUSTICE, 

14 North 5th St., Phila. 
ANDERSON’S 
Sheep-Shearing and 
 _Horse-Olipping Machine, 
" now thoroughly perfected for 
both kinds of work, and also for 
clipping the wool from Pelts. It 
is operated by compressed air, 
conveyed from a rotary owmp 
through a %-in. rubber tu 1 
ft. long, to the machine. Phe 
pump is driven either by hand or 
power. I can furnish pumps of 
suitable size to drive from one to 
twenty machines. The machine 
cuts a swath 4 inches wide, and 
works. very rapidly. without any 
gene cae, Sur of an the skin. 

DERSON, 
324 BE. end St, New Merk. 


BRADFORD MILL Co, 


uccessors to Jas. Bradf 


"8 , 
nce tee 


nes, 

Portable Corn & Flour Mills, 

Smut Machines, etc. 
Also, dealers in Bolting Cloths and 

General Mill Furnishing. 
Office & Factory, 158 W. 2d St, 

CINCINNATI, O. 
J.R.Stewart, Pres, W.R. Dunlap, Sec. 
__ GF PRIGE-LISTS SENT,.ON APPLICATION 


MEYERS & ALLEY. Sotvmisston lorenangs 





Hundreds of iniles 








Send fer saute, 
Patentee and Manafegturer, 











PATENT 


CARBON PLOW. 


Wood or Iron Beam. 





Carbon is a nn mixture of Steel, 
Iron and other metals. Cast in form, 
harder than steel or any surface-chilled 
iron. Will scour in any soil. Costs less 
than steel, and but.a trifle more than cast- 
iron, 





—— 


The Ilion Paten 





SELF-DISCHARGING 


AND 


HAND LEVER HAY RAKE. 


FOR PRICES AND FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


REMINGTON ACRICULTURAL CO., Ilion, N. Y. 





BLAKE'S. PATENT STONE AND ORE BREAKER. 


stone, etc. 








THE CELEBRATED 


HCLIPSE 







The Original Solid Wheel 
PATENTED IN 1867. 
Tested 8 years. 4,000 iu use. 
Awarded, 96 “First Premiums. 
10 per cent more pywet guar- 

anteed than any other mill. 
The strongest Wind Mill made, 
No loose joints or sections. 
panied not to blow down. 
ted by the Railroads, 


gen for Illustrated Circulars, 

ECLIPSE-WIND MILL.CO., 
BELOIT, WIS., Or 

A, J. CORCORAN, A ent, 

rORK. 


[estar Self-regulating, 


76 JomN ne Ps New 


AUTOMATIC 
PUMPS. 


Water: riven to any height . 
and distance by compressed airs 
Country houses supplied cheaply 
and certainly for bath-rooms, g 
water closets, hot and cold water 
faucets, etc. 

Plenty of fresh water for stock 
on farms. Address 


HARTFORD PUMP 00,, 


HARTFORD, CONN, 
AMERICAN MACHINE Co., 430 Walnut St., ~Epile. 
NEWTON & HALE, 150 Lake St., Chicago 


RICE’S SPRING BRACE. 


and Jan. 4, '76: 
Combines 
liptic nd efi 7 


delivered. 

vantages of El- 
ly relieves the 
jerking. Agents 


Springs, &great- 
trembling and 
SPRING BRacR- 
Cuas. L. RICE, 


wanted, Add’ss 
Lock Box: oH, 


NEW 
‘WILLCOX ’ @ ciBes 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 
HIGHEST AWARDS FROM STATE INSTITUTES. 
It will pay you to write for full particulars of this wonder- 


ful invention. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS 8S. M. CO., 



















Scranton, Pa. 











IN GREEN FRUITS A , 
83 Wankaedioe St., AND. ERODUCE. * 





658 Broadway, New York. 


BLAKE CRUSHER €0., NEW 


| HALLADAY 














New Patterns, with Important Improvements and Abundant ftrength. 

For reducing to fragments all kinds of hard and brittle substances, such as STONE 
for making the most perfect MCADAM ROADS, and for meking the best CONCRETE. 
It breaks stone at trifling cost for BALLASTING RAILROADS, It is extensively in use 
in MINING operations, for crushing 

IRON, COPPER, ZINC, SILVER, GOLD, and other ORES. 

Also for crushing Quartz, Flint, Emery, Corundum, Feldspar, 
Coal, Barytes, Manganese, Phosphate Bock, Plaster, Soap- 


HAVEN, CONN, | 

















STANDARD. 


The first Self- Regulating 
Wind Mill offered the markets 
of the world, and when mate- 
rial used, workmanship, power 
and durability are considered, 
it is ea Y) be 

ie has been aiednaeten 
under immediate supervision 
of inventor ‘for more than 
twenty-two years. 

$3,000,000 Worth 
NOW IN USE. 

A 58 page Illustrated eos 
logue with Price List will be 
sent free to all who * 
make application, 

Agents wanted in 
all unassigned coun- 
ties. 


U. 8. WIND EN- @&@ 
GINE & PUMP CO. 
__Baravia, IL1. ye 


THE PEOPLE’ S 


FORGE PUMPS. 


Awarded medal of Amer- 
ican Institute over all come 
petitors for 1873, °74, &°75, 
and adopted as the Premi- 
um pump by the Ameri¢an 
Agriculturist. For House 
and Out-doors. For Wells 
from 6 to 100 feet deep. 
Powerfal Fire- 

Iron Pipe, Malleable and 
Cast Iron Fittings. Steam 
and Gas Fittings. 

Goods. Rubber Hose, Cis- 

tern and Pitcher Pumps. 

Cast Iron Sinks, Rotary 

Hand and Power Pumps. 
ag Steam Pumps. 

Circulars to the trade on application. Best 
market rates given. 

Send Postal Card for Circulars. 


W. S. BLUNT, 
71 Beekman & 71 Fulton St.,N. Y- 


GARDEN ENGINE AND Fire 
EXTINGUISHER.—For W: 








Easily carried. No Dwelling, 
Country Home, or Factory 
should be without the Foun- 
tain Pump. Send_for large 
A. WHITMAN, Sole Proprietor 


Illustrated Circular, 
and Manufacturer, Brovidenee, I, 
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_, AMERICAN 
VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


INCORPORATED 1875. 
141 West 54th St, betw. 6th & 7th Avs, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The reguiar course of Lectures in this In- 
stitution will commence on_ Tuesday, 3d of 
October, 1876, and. terminate late in Peb., °77. 

Apply for Particulars and Circulars to 


A, LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S5., 
Dean of the Paculty. — 


IMPORTANT 
Flock Masters and Sheep Farmers. 


THE SCOTCH SHEEP a et hg AND 
DRESSING COMPOSITION 
effectually cleans the stock, eradicates scab, destroys ticks 
and allparasites infesting sheep, and produces clips of un- 
stained wool that commands the highest market price. 


PRICE LIST: 

For 800 Sheep, 200 lbs., (package included)... 
. 400 oe 100 . oe oe 2 
“ 200 “ 50 +“ “ it d 
oy 100 “ 25 it “ i 





Send for Circular. District Agents wanted. Address 


MALCOLM McEWEN., Scotch Sheep Dip Menufpetory, 
Portland Avenue; Louisville, Ky. 








Very choice pure bred Pigs, not akin, of Chester Whites, 
Berkshires, Yorkshires, Essex, Poland China, and Jersey 
Reds. Southdown and Cotswold Sheep. Also Alderney, 
Ayrshire and Short Horn Cattle. Circular free. Dlustrated 
Catalogue of Poultry, etc., 10 cents. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE, 
1332 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILLIAM CROZIER, 


BEACON HILL, 
NORTHPORT, LONG ISLAND, N. Y., 
Breeder and importer of Clydesdale 
Horses, Ayrshire and Jersey Cattle, 
and Improved en Hogs. 


N. GUILBERT, Evergreen Farm, wynedd, Pa,, 


Importer and Breeder Improved 5 oe Live Stock, 
Horses, Cattle, Cotswold and Southdown Sheep, Chester, 
Berkshire and Yorkshire Pigs, Toulouse,Bremen, on Kong, 
White China and Wild Geese, Caynga, Rouen, Aylesbury 
and Musk Ducks, Bronze, Blue, Buff and White Turkeys, 
Dorkings, Brahma, Cochin, Guinea ae all other Fowl, Deer, 
tee Poets of Dogs i Pigeons, K Ree. &c., at low prices, Best 








= altese Cats Rabbits, Ferrets, Guinea 
Pigs ea Winite &c. Fine Milch Cows always on hand. 
AL -pacing Morgan —. cheap. 


Handsome English Greyhound Dog, and pair B ‘ack Car- 
Tringe Horses. onva pure white Muskrat. 


GLISH YORKSHIRE 
are ne bred by an YORKSHIRE Be cS... im- 
Fe oe directly trom Yorkshire, England, with a view to 
perfectionin all points. For practical utility these hogs are 
ig eng They are medium size, white color, light-hair- 
od ay posits. uiet, good nurses, and ready fatteners, 
Prices suit the times. Circulars mailed upon application. 
Shipped to destination at m 
presented. Also Holstein and Shor “eS Cattle. 
Mariborough Stock Farm, JOS. KNIGHT, Propr., 
Newburyport, ‘lien P. 0. Box $32. 
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REMIUM CHESTER WHITES, 2 headquarters 


Gos OW =D now ready, fallv ay. to 

pat wl nen IME RO Pir it itty ANP 
=. my me 1oronghbre 

s and AYRSHIR HE'C o— and 


ANCIS RRIS, 
BiLK W: int St., Philadelphia. 


PREMIUM CHESTER WHITE, BERK- 


SHIRE and ESSEX PIGS, bred and for sale by 
GEO. B. HICKMAN, West Chester, Chester Co., Penn, 
Also fan¢y poultry. Send stamp for circularand price list. 


LAND CHINA HOGS. — Pigs for 
reasonable. Send for price of pigs. Addre: 
ISAAC H, GLASGOW, Oxford, PRatler Co. Ohio. 


Cheston Morris, M.D., “‘ Fernbank,’’ 
@ near West Chester, Pa. *preeder of Devons, South- 
downs and Berkshires. May be seen on Thursdays. 


Fe ge rye, Thorp Stock Farm, 
near Frankfort, Ky., Thoroughbreds; Trotters, J 
Cattle, &c. Add = oh ed We HUNT Revwouse” 


milk strains.” a specialty. 
Box 2292. 
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ZERO 


REFRIGERATOR 


with Water and Milk 
Cooler, is the BEST 
Food and Ice Keeper in the 
World. Send for Catalogue. 
ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
226 W. 2rd St., New York. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 

will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes that have 
become rough and red, and Ladies’ Traveling Bags which 
look 80 old and rusty that they are ashamed to carry them, 
look just as good as new. It will not rub off or smut when 
wet. Softens the leather 

No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware of imi- 
tations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 

B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 


Twelve Farmers Wanted 


In every Town in the United States to buy our $2.50 and 
$3.00 WORKING SUITS. 

The best things for work in hot weather ever made. 

To clubs of twelve or mere we give same terms as to 
agents. Write for particulars to 

CHAS. A. BALDWIN & U6O., 
New Haven, Conn. 

The Editors of this Magazine appreciate their ex- 








N. B.— 


cellence. 





TRY the PATENT BLUEING 
BAG. Superior to all other Laundry 
“Blues in economy and convenience. 
‘Each bag put up in a neat box. Price 10 
cts. If your Grocer does not keep it, it 
will be sent direct by addressing 

C. T. RAYNOLDS & CO., 
106 & 108 Fulton St., N. Y. 


BEFORE 8% perchesiig a GOLD WATCH or 
LD PEN, please send your ad- 
dress, On a Postal Le ~ 
Ss. H JENNINGS, Deep River, Conn. 


VISITORS to the Centennial must carry their OW 
seats & should buy our 
FOLDING STOOL 


Mailed prepaid on receipt of 80 cts. 

for style A, & $1.25 for style B. 

Adapted to cam croquet & base 
ball grounds. - HAVEN 
FOLDING CHAIR Co 

New Haven. Conn. 


NORNY’S 
Fruit Preserving Powder 


Is tasteless, and pieeneven all kinds of fruit, either with or 
without being air tight. This powder has been used for the 
last _“s ears in all the States of the Union, with perfect 
success. It retains a finer flavor than any other process. 
Price, 50 cents a box. which preserves 60 pounds of dressed 
fruit. Sent by mail, to any address, with full directions. 
Usual discount to the trade. ZANE, NORNY & CO. 
Sole Proprietors, 136 North 2nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


[MICROSCOPE 


Of all kinds ‘ane nd prices for Conenes, ro , Physicia 
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Families FYING GLASSES Srareies. 
tions in in Botany Fan wei Rata ney Agriculture, etc. 
NS GLASSES, TELESCOPES, ¢ic. 


64 Paar Price List, fully illustrated, sent free. 
McALLISTER, ¥/g. Optician, 49 Nassau ST., N. ¥. 


Frome, 


STEEL PENS! 
Sold by all Dealers. 


No. 91 Jonny St., Netw YorK. + 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
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4 PERG HS 
66 1)°N'T, FORGET, TT!” singer's Safety Guard 
is worth all the Burglar Alarms ever invented. 
Agents wanted ovens qhare. ver rer plated sample prepaid 
on receipt of 25 cents. Address, A SINGER, 438 ut 
Street, Iphia, Pa. 





TF SEPERSR PEPER SEE AML aE 


in arresting disease, and in restoring health in acut 

chronic disorders to human and domestic animals, ate and 
trated by experiments of Gen. A. J. Pleasonton and others, 
Addressed to the Phila. Societ iety for Prc pacmoting Agriculture, 


l volume. Octavo. Gioth, Just ublished and 
for eale by CLAXTON. REMSEN & HATE REY 
Gat—-otG28 Market St., Philadel delphiss 


AGENTS WANTED for the New Historical Work, OUR 


M N_ BORDER, 


Its thrilitne eomilicts White feos “Excitin, 
Adventures, vities, Forays, Scouts, Pioneer women and 
boys. Indian Camp life, and Sports.—A book for 
Old and Young. Notadull page. No competition. Enormous 
xe Agents wanted Illustrated circulars free. 
C. McCURDY & 00., 268. Seventh 8¢.. Philadelphia, Pa.; 


FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 

For adult students, to prepare for college, for business, for 
professional studies, or ia tif ife. Graduates’ courses o of one, 
two and three yeats, with Diplomas. Fifteen Teachers, 
$194 per academic year for board, furnished room, fuel, 
washing, and common Sich. Te year begins Aug. 31: 
For catalogues or for rooms add 

JOSEPH E. KING, DD. Fort Rdward, X. Y. 


GOSPEL SONGS BY P. P. BLISS, 


For Sunday-Schools, Prayer-Meetings and Devotional 
Exercises. 


This unrivaled collection, contains Hold the Fort, “ Hal- 
lelujah Done,” Almost Persuaded, Ninety and Ni 
More to Foliow, Only an Armor Beurer, together with « 
of Mr. Bliss’s late and popular melodies. Price $30 per 100 
copies; by mail, 35 cents. For sule at all Bookstores, or cau 
be procured ot the Publishers. 


THE CHOICE 


A Wide-Awake Book for Wide-Awake Teachers. Con- 
tains a novel elementary course, and a Grand Collection of 
Masic. -The Choice is the work of experienced men — is 
the most successful Convention Book in the field, Price 
$7.50 a dozen; by mail, 75 cents. Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, 0, 











Ap For Singing Betjoc Schools and 
By itetivahanant at Case. 
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neatly printed on 40 fine Bristol Cards 
(7 tints) for 10 cts. and 8c. stamp; on 


P=: NAME 50 Assorted Cards (no two alike) 20c. 


20 Acquaintance cards, 12 styles, 1%. Agents’ Gutfit, 25e. 
LINTON & 'CO., Box 49, CLINTONVILLE, CONN. 


Visiting Cards, with _ name finely 
ae ones be 25c. We have 10@ styles. 

mted. @® samples sent for 
Rg ~ bd Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 








Ame erican Manures, or Farmer's and Planters Guide, 
Every Farmer and Planter should have a copy. Price 
$1. 50. Address GEO. W. BRUCKNER, Monroe, Mich. 


By J. 8. C. Abbott. 
Beryamin Franklin. 


Being Volume 12 in the Series of American Pioneers 
and Patriots, by J. S. C. Abbott. 
1 vol. 12mo, Illustrated and bound uniform with the 
series. $1.50. 
The following are the volumes of the Series: 
1. Christopher Columbus, %. Benjamin Franklin, 





2. De Soto, 8. George Washington, 
3. La Salle, 9. Daniel Boone, 

4, Miles Standish, 10. Kit Carson, 

5. Captain Kidd, 11. Paul Jones, 

6. Peter Stuyvesant, 12. David Crockett, 


Each 1vol.12mo. Ihustrated. $1.50. 
Any or all of these vols. mailed post-paid on receépt of price. 
* The Series as thus completed presents a complete picture 
of our country’s history from its discovery until after the 
Revolution. 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
_ Publishers, 751 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


of the prettiest Visiting Cards you ever 
saw, with your name neatly printed on 
them, sent by return mail, upon receipt of 
25 cts. one a three-cent stamp. Yon will 
have og oe of Kaw aa Marble, Snowflake, 

Damask, p, Tinted and White Bristol. 


The stock shall be first-class, I have some 
of the most particular and expert printers to be obtained in 
the country, and employ no inexperienced boys to tarn off 
cheap work. No blurred or imperfect work leaves my 
establishmen t. Try them and you will be pleased. Write 
plainly, and give full address. 

CANNON, 


46 ae. LI ‘st., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS: 2 and all who have time to improve 
canvassing, send for our new Novelty Catalogue. No 
Humbugs. f. J. HASTINGS & CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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~ PRACTICAL BOOKS, 


Suited to the wants of Architects, Carpenters, Builders, and all who 
contemplate building or remodeling Frame or Brick Build- 
ings of any Size or Cost. 








REDUCED CUT OF PERSPECTIVE VIEW, PLATE 28. 


WOOLLETT’S 
VILLAS AND COTTAGES; 


HOMES FOR ALL. 


ABOOK FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Showing Plans, Elevations and Views of twelve Villas and 
ten Cottages, being a Collection of Dwellings suited 
to various individual wants and adapted 
to different localities. 

This is a most picturesque and pleasing work, and is well 
adapted to the public wants. One Vol., oblong 8vo., of forty 
§x12 plates. Cloth; Price, Post-paid, $8.00. 


Atwood’s Modern American Homesteads 

Containing 46 plates, showing a variety of designs for 
Homesteads, Stables, Ice and Milk Houses, Details, etc., all 
to scale; also Specifications and Description. 8vo. Cloth. 
$3.50. 


Detail Cottage and Constructive 
Architecture. 


Containing Seventy-five large Lithographic Plates, under 
the Direction of A. J. Bicknell, showing 4 great variety of 
Designs for Cornices, Brackets, Windows and Window 
Caps, Doors, Piazzas, Porches, Bay and Dormer Windows, 
Observatories, Towers, Chimney Tops, Balconies, Canopies, 
Scrolls, Gable and Sawed Ornaments, Fences, Stairs, Newels, 
Architrayes, Mantels, Plaster Finish, etc., including Forty- 
five Perspectives, Elevations, and Plans of Modern Designs 
for Cottages, with Details, and Eighteen Elevations of Sum- 
mer Houses, Villas, Sea-Side Cottages, and Country Houses, 
together with Fourteen Designs of Street and Store Fronts, 
with inside finish for Stores and Banks ; also, Framings for 
Dwellings, Barns, Exhibition Buildings, Roofs, Bridges, etc., 
etc., making in all a Practical Book for Architects, Carpen- 
ters, and all who contemplate Building or Remodeling 
Wood, Stone, or Brick Buildings. One large Quarto Volume, 
sent FREE by mail or express on receipt of price, $10.00. 








Sophie inn 5 = a s 
Wooden and Brick Buildings, with 
Details. 

Under Direction of A. J. Bicknell. Containing One Hun- 
dred and Sixty Plates of Plans, Elevations, Views, Sections, 
and Details of Villas, Cottages, Farm Houses, Country Seats, 
Street Fronts for Dwellings, Store Fronts, Banks, Athene- 
um, Library, Town Hall, Masonic Hall, Hotels, Opera House, 
Court House, School Houses, Churches, Railway Stations, 
Stables and. Carriage Houses, -Out-Buildings, .Summer 
Houses, Ice Houses, Boat House, Gateways, and Fences ; in- 
cluding a Double Plate, showing a Street View of Twelve 
Dwellings, and a variety of miscellaneous Exterior and In- 
terior Designs and Details for Plaster, Wood, Brick, and 
Stone Finish ; also, Descriptive Letterpress, Specifications, 
New York form of Contract, Schedule of Charges endorsed 
by the American Institute of Architeets, etc. Elevations, 
Plans, and Details to Scale. 

2 Volumes. Large Quartos. Vol. 1 contains Plates 1 to 80, 
Vol..2, Plates 81 to 160, each strongly. bound fn half leather, 
sent free by mail on receipt of price, $18.00. When desired, 
the Volumes will be supplied separately on receipt of $9.00, 





| 4, size 22x28-in., show all the Elevatiens and Plans, scale, 


BICKNELL’S 
Village Builder,. with Supplement, 


Shows Elevations and Plans for Cottages, Villas, Subur- 
ban Residences, Farm Houses, Stables and Carriage Hotses, 
Store Fronts, School Houses, Charehes, Court Houses, and 
a Modern Jail. Also Exterior and Interior Details for Pub- 
lic and Private B@ildings, with approved form of Contract 
and Specifications, containing Seventy-seven Plates, drawn 
to Seale, giving the Style and Cost of Building in different 
parts of the country, being an original work, comprising the 
Designs of 20 Architects, representing the New England, 
Middle, Western, and South-Western States. One large 
Quarto Volume. Price, with Supplement, Post-paid, $12.00. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


Bicknell’s Village Builder. 


Contains Twenty Plates, showing Eighteen Modern and 
Practical Designs for Country and Suburban Residences of 
Moderate Cost, with Elevations, Plans, Sections, and a Va- 
riety of Details, all drawn to Scale ; also,a full set of Spe- 
cifications, with approved form of Contract, and Estimates 
ofcost. One superb quarto volume. Price, post-paid, $5.00. 





Carpenters and Builders’ Assistant, 
And Wood-Workers’ Guide. 


By L. D. GOULD, Architect and Practical Builder. 
Containing Twenty-three Plates, fully described. Also, 
Tables of the Strength of Materials, Length of Braces, 
where the Run is given, and Length of Run where the Brace 
is given, Technical Terms used by Carpenters, etc., etc. 8vo. 
volume, bound in cloth. Price, post-paid, $3. 


The American Stair-Builders’ 
By L. D. GOULD. 
Illustrated by $2 Original Plates fully described and drawn 
to scale. One 8vo. volume, price, post-paid, $4.00. 


Guillaume’s Interior Architecture. 


Containing Twelve Folio Plates, showing Twelve Designs 
and Eight Sections for Doors, Stairs, Window Finish, Man- 
tels, Wainscoting, &c., and Two Elevations for Dwellings in 
French and Italian Style. One folio volume, flexible cloth, 
post-paid, $3.00. 





A REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


Hallett’s Specifications, 


To which has been added the Form of Contract in general 
us2 in the City of New York, which has also been revised, 
and now first published in its present form. Blank specifica- 
tions for Frame Houses, costing from Two Thousand to 
Twenty Thousand DoJJars, carefully written by William T. 
Hallett, Architect, They consist in their-various sections 
of Carpenter and Joiner, Tinner, Plumber, Slater, Painter, 
and Mason, Printed on large size letter-paper, and neatly 
bound in paper cover. ‘Price, $1.75 per set. 


Hallett’s Builder’s Contracts, 10 Cts. 


—_—— 


Loth’s Practical Stair-Builder, $10.00. 


Full Duplicate Sets of Drawings for 
ATWOOD’S 


Swiss Gothic Model . Frame. Cottage. 


Comprising all the working Plans, Elevations, principal 
Exterior and Interior Details, as follows: tes 1, 2,3, and 


4feettoaninch. Price, $5. Plates 5 and 6, size 22x28 ir., 
show the principal Exterior and Interior Details, scale, \ 
full size. Price of Details, including complete Specifica- 
tions and Bill of i aa ck $5.00. 


Wither’s Church ee 


Tilastrated with Plans, Elevations and Views of Twenty- 
one Churches and Two S¢chool-Houses, Photo-lithographed 
from Original Drawings ; also, full descriptive letter-press, 
which-includes numerous Engravings on Wood, showing 
construction and Detafls. One latge volume of fifty-one 
9x14 plates, substantially bound in extra loth, sent by mail 
or express, to any part of the United States, upon receipt of 
price, $15.00. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 








245 Broapwar, New York. 
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Continued from p. 247, 


‘Tumors or Abscesses on the Jaw. 
—“J. F. Z.,” Spencer Brook, Minn. The probable cause 
of this disease is a scrofulous condition of the animal, Its 
seat is the jaw-bone, and to establish a cure, if that is 
possible, the affected bone must be cut away. Sometimes 
the whole jaw must be removed, which of course would 
render the animal useless. The flesh of a scrofulous an- 
imal is not fit for food. 





Phe: 3 


Sheep in Oregon.—"G.,” Jackson Co., 
Oregon, sends the following weights of some of his 
Cotswold ram Jambs, as follows: one dropped March ist, 
weighed at four days g]d, 18 Ibs; one at birth, March 5th, 
weighed 13} Ibs., and one at birth, March 25th, weighed 
141bs. Weighed again on April ist, No. 1 had increased 
to 48 lbs., and No. 2 to 40 Ibs. These lambs and the ewes 
had only pasture and some wheat hay fn February. 


—— 





Why a Cow makes little Butter.— 
“J. L. L. M.,” Berks Co., Pa. To feed a cow five quarts 
of ‘corn chop” a day will tend to reduce her milk and 
fatten her. It is too heavy feeding. Three quarts a day 
of mixed corn and bran ground together, with cut hay 
and fodder, ought to be sufficient for an ordinary cow. 
To feed too much corn-meal netbing sometimes dry up a cow. 


Treatment for Gi Garget.—“A. Q. M.,” 
Longmont. The proper treatment for a cow sufferjng 
from garget would be to give her 8 ounces of Epsom 
salts, and when this has operated, to give her half an 
ounce of sulphur, mixed in a bran slop once a day, 
until the heat and hardness of the udder have disappear- 
ed. During this treatment the udder should be bathed 
with cold water, to which a little of ammonia water 
has been added. The bathing should be done twice a 
day, and should be accompanied with gentle rabbing and 
kneading for half an hour, When a cow produces a dead’ 
calf, the probability is that she is suffering from some 
disease of which this is an effect, but nota symptom. To 
say what should be done‘is not Or arnt knowing 
how she is otherwisé ateyiets « 


Crude Petroleum, —“ D: B.,” Cham- 
| paign, ll. In consequence of so many enquiries for 
crude petroleum, we repeat what was stated over a year 





| ago, that it can be procured by the barrel of Mr. Geo, M. 


| 
| 








Lyons, Titusville, Pa. 


The Tedder for Clover.— W. J. 0.,’” 


| Wartrace, Tenn. The opinion that the tedder is not a- 


dapted for clover-hay should at least be modified. If the 
clover is cut late, and tedded when nearly dry, much of 


| the leaf will be wasted; but now that the greater value 


of early cut clover is so well known, and the fashion of 
starting the tedder as soon as the clover is cut, is com- 
mon, this machine may be of adyantage if used with 
care and judgment. There is a difference in tedders ; 
those that haye a more violent action than others should’ 
be avoided for use in clover. 

Black Lambs.—“D. W, L:,” Amelia Co., 
Va. Oceasionally a black lamb will be dropped ina flock 
of pure Southdowns. It is probably a reversion, as it is 
called by breeders, to the original type from which the: 
black legs and faces have been derived. It may be more 
strange still that a black or a spotted lamb should appear 
in a flock of pure Leicesters, but that has -happened.. 
This sporting, or accidental variety of color, in pure bred 
animals, is something we cannot actount for. Among” 
our western buffaloes or bisons, which ouglit to ‘be a’ 
pure breed if there is any such, there are whip indi- 
viduals occasionally teen. alll 

Plowing Corn.—“S8. E. H.,” Chester, N. 
J. We do not advise using the plow in cultivating corn, 
but on the contrary the use of the cultivator or horse-~ 
hoe, which only disturbs the surface and keeps it flat, If 
we were to use a plow at-all, we should first turn a far- 
row from the row, and afterwards turn it back again. 


A use for Lecusts.—A new and impor- 
tant use for locusts has been discovered by a Frencl 
physician, which has been so favorably considered by 
the French government, that les of these 
insects have been procured in and shipped ix 
barrels in a prepared condition to Brittany for use. .The 
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May it ible Hlize our 
ner both for our lake and sea fisheries ? 
To Prevent Scours in a Colt.—“G. 


A. Cow Wise >As as the 1 
pa ig nih ie one” ar yie 4 
pared.chalk in, her.feed, exery pight for a few days, and 
give the colt a little, mixed with a few pinches of salt in 
the hand to lick. . If this does not act, the colt should be 
given a few teaspoonfals of the following mixture daily, 
viz.: one ounce prepared chalk, half a pint of pepper- 
mint water,.a teaspoonful.of ground ginger; to beshaken 
before giving it. 


The Value of a Timber Planta- 
tion.—An illustration of the profit-ef judicious plant- 
ings of timber .is afforded by a recent sale in Scotland, 
This was of the.growing timber-upon 800 acres of other- 
wise worthless rocky land, which was planted 50 years 
ago with firs and larches,, After repeated thinnings, 
which produced large sums ,of money, the rest of the 
timber has recently been sold standing for $80,000. The 
whole income for the 50 years is said to be equal to that 
from the best arable land in the neighborhood. 


The Death of Louis Van Houtte. 
—One of the most eminent of European horticulturists 
was Louis Van Hontte, who died at Ghent, Belgium, on 
May 9th, last, at the age of 66. He began his carecr as 
a collector of new plants in South America and Africa, 
and later founded at Ghent the celebrated nurserics 
which bear his name, and which are known for their ex- 
tent and excellence to hortiqnityrists in all parts of the 
world, He began, about 22 years ago, the Fiore des 
Serres et des Jardins df Europe,” the most splendidly il- 
lustrated horticultural journal in the world, the 2,261 
colored plates which the volumes contain being drawn, 
printed, and colored. in his own establishment. The ex- 
tent of his operations may be judged by the fact that his 
funeral was attended by over 200 of his employés. Many 
of the finest plants.of our greenhouses and gardens en- 
tered commerce through his establishment, and his for- 
eign relations, including numerous correspondents in 
this country, were extensive, 

Exports of Produce from New 
York in 1876 as compared with 1875.— 
The following shows the exports of leading articles of 
agricultural prodace’ from:New York fof the first five 
months of this year as compared with the same period 


SSR: 1876. 1875. 
Pia bbls... ee. 827,956 754,206 
MEN Svcs cc. ccs scdace 9,797,461 6,415,808 
I ode oe . . sas aces 5,657,056 5,297,150 
Pork, bbis. and tierces ........ 75,426 83,782 
Beef, bbls. and tierees........ 51,461 43,685 
Bacon, hundred weights....... 894,795 900,940 
Butter, do. ee te rete 8,904 17,223 
Cheese, do. Rigen Rgcies 208,610 186,928 
Gov ide, kh... 578,891 680,785 
Tallow, do. Gai) cine oo 205,065 . 
Manufactured Tobacco, Ibs.... 3,094,075 2,712,907 


—s 


Waluc of the Woolesuds of Wool, 


en MWilis.—As an inst of the y with which 
woolen factories are operated, may be cited the process 
by which the grease from the woo! is saved and utilized. 
The water from the scouring vats, which formerly was 
ran into brooks ‘and streams, and which so polluted the 
water as to kill the fish, and give rise to bitter complaints 
from th»ose persons who were compelled to use. the 
streams, is now canght in cisterns, and treated with sul- 
phuric acid. This causes the grease to rise to the sur- 
face in a mass a foot or more in thickness, which is then 
collected, and by farther treatment is made to yield a 
valuable lubricator fer machinery, olic acid, and stcarine. 
Some English millowners. now realize $5,000 yearly from 
this previously offensive waste. 


To Raise the Water of a Spring. 
—*C. A. B.,” Forest Lake, Pa. There isno way to bring 
water from a spring toa house up a grade.of 30 feet, ex- 
cept by using some, mechanical power. this case a 
‘suction pump would not answer the purpose. 


will Poultry Keeping Pay ?—“L. 
H. E.,” St. Joseph, Mo, _ This.depends greatly upon, the 
person who engages in it. We have known a man to 
succeed very well, and make money at the husiness, and 
his suceessor to make.a:bad failure, although he had the 


same opportunities. Pod repli for, can, be 





of one, dollar a year, and if a 
‘man can do that with 200 hens, be can do the same with 

: 20 th e,acre for each 100 
and four to the 100 hens is a sufficient al- 





= = 
lowance. A beginner should comimerice with 50 or 100, 
and early in the sprimg is the best time. He should 
choose no hens more than two years old, and one year 
old would be better. 





Feeding young Calves without 
Milk.—“ J. H. L.,”’ Carroll Co., Md. Calves may be 
raised without milk by feeding them the following sub- 
stitute, viz.: take one pound each of sifted oatmeal, 
wheat shorts, and linseed-meal; boil these in two gallons 
of water; in! which a handful of. clover hay has been pre- 
viously boiled for an hour. Add four ounces of sugar, 
one ounce of salt anda teaspoonful of prepared chalk. 
After these have been boiled for an hour or two, strain 
the liquor and set it away to cool. Give one-fourth of 
this slightly warmed twice a day, and gradually increase 
the quantity as the calf grows older, until it has a gallon 
ateach feed. As soon as it will eat, some finely chopped 
hay sprinkled with oat-meal and linseed-meal may be 
given to it. 


To Remove a Tumor.—“J. R. T.,” 
Norwich, Conn. If, itis positively known that a bunch 
upon an animal is a fatty tumor, there is no trouble in 
removing iti) Bf there is'a doubt about it, it‘may be de- 
cided by handling the tumor. If itis hard, and when 
pressed, retains the impression of the finger, and can be 
moved about beneath the skin, it may be removed by 
opening the skin and simply turning it out, as it is not 
adherent to the muscles. If the swelling is soft, and 
when pressed, returns to its shape again, the probability 
is that it contains pus or fluid matter which will escape 
when the tumor is opened. «The wourd in cither case 
should be kept open fora time before it is allowed to heal. 





Hungarian Grass,— L. M.,’” Clearfield 


Co., Pa. Hungarian grass, or ‘German millet’? may be | 


sown in July. Half a bushel of seed shoud be sown if 
fodder and not seed is desired, as thick sowing produces 
a fine and softer herbage than thin sowing. The crop 
should be cut as soon as the blossoms appear, as it is 
then in the best condition for hay. It withstands dry 
hot: weatiier very well.; Ualess the soil is good, or is fer- 
tilized, a heavy crop cannot be grown. A fair crop is 
two tons of hay per acre, but double that quantity is 
sometimes yielded. 

The Price of Wool.—‘ Ff. C. L.,’” Kan- 
sas City, Mo. It is impossible to intelligently even 
guess, much less predict accurately as to the futureof the 
wool market. Prices are now lower than they have been 
since 1861, although not quite solow as then. The man- 
ufacturers are stocked with goods, and are buying wool 
very slowly to meet only their present light wants. Those 
who can afford to hold their wool, and choose that course, 
will realize any vencfit that may accrue from a possible 
advance in price. As wool loses nothing but interest by 
keeping, and te‘keep the market bare of supplies will 
tend to harden values, it might be a prudent course for 
those who look for higher prices to hold their wool for 
an advance. 

Read the Advertisements.—‘C. N. 
C.,” Richmond, Va. Much trouble in writing and re- 
plying to communications would be avoided if our read- 
ers would look over the advertising pages before they 
write for information on various matters. To a farmer 
or other person who wishes to learn about things in com- 
mon use, these columns contain much interesting infor- 
mation. Your enquiry about Chemical Fertilizers would 
have found a reply on page 229 of the June American 
Agriéulturist, A list of prices of fertilizers is given ev- 
ery month, and any of the articles mentioned can be 
procured in small quantities, and of the best.quality, at 
the prices quoted. 

Defaced Rose-Leaves.—‘T. R.,’’ Wash- 
ington, D. C., sends us rose and other leaves, fromwhich 
semicircular picces have been cut with almost mathe- 
matical accuracy. He can’ find neither ‘‘ bug, slug, or 
beetle ’’ on his plants, and thinks the mischief mnst be 
done at night. ‘Not at all, the Work is done at broad day- 
light, and very quickly too, bya Leaf-cutter Bee (Mega- 
chyle), which uses the pieces to build her nest in a hollow 
stem, under a board, or in some such sheltered place. Itis 
estimated that a'single tisecé wilk us¢ abbut)4{000 pieces 
in making her nest. Unless the bee can be canght at 
work, or traced to her nest, and killed,. we doubt if the 
cutting can be prevented. 


The English or Horse Bean.—The 
Mass: Ploighman, in a recent usefal article upon the cul- 
tivation of leguminons plants, calls attention to the val- 
ue of the English, Horse, or Broad Bean, as it is various- 
ly called, 4m thinks that: itis not. much cuitivated be- 
cause. take place slowly, and that ‘‘it will prob- 
ably be many years before it is as much grown here as in 





Europe.’’—Our friends cannot haye tried to cultivate this 
kind of bean, or they would have discovered that it can 
never be a profitable crop with us, unless our climate 
should change greatly. It succeeds well in the cooler 
and moister climate of England, and in other parts of 


Europe. With us, no matter how early it may be plant. 


ed, the hot weather comes on and checks its growth be- 
fore the beans can perfect themselves, and the crop has 
been, with us, in several experiments, practically a fail. 
ure. Then the plant-lice seem to have a special fond. 
ness for it; we think we have never seen any other 
plant so thoroughly covered by them. 





. Box-Elder or Ash-leaved Maple.— 
“A, W.,” Wichita, Kas. The seeds of this ripen about 
the same time “as those of the Sugar Maple, i, e. in Oc- 
tober. Much @isappointment arises-in growing this tree 
from seeds, from the want of knowledge of.one fact: its 
flowers are dieelous, i. e., the male aiid female in differ. 
ent trees. ‘The pistillate Or female tree forms its keys,or 
seeds, to all outwardsappearange perfect,-whether fertil- 
ized or not, and a tree will hang fall of seedsymot one of 
which will grow. In eollecting »the seeds, examine care. 
fully. Under the best circumstarices not more than abont 
a half will be found perfect. If the swollen. portion’ at 
the base of the wing or key is found to be, empty, the 
seeds are useless ; if, when cut open, they are found filled 
—or half of them are—with a kertiel or embryo, they may 
be gathered. Keep them through the winter mixed with 
merely damp sand, in a cool place, and sow in spring as 
carly asthe Soll’tat beworked. No seeds of ‘trees ‘that 
transplant readily, should be sown in place. Sow these 
an inch deep, in Grills 15 inches apart. What may be the 
commercial value of the trees in your-neighborheod, we 
can not tell you. The tree is by some regarded as giving 
more good fuel in the same time, than any other tree ; its 
sap Will make sugar about 4s well as that of the Sugar 
Maple ; the wood is valuable for furniture and similar 
uses, and it is an excellent ornamental tree. Take it al- 
together, it is one of the most valuable where quick re- 
turns are desired. 

Agricultural Patents.—The inventive 
genins»of American mechanics, is well shown in the 
multitudes of patents granted each year. The total num- 
ber of patents issued up to the present time, amounts to 
nearly 177,000. Many of these are useless and dead, but 
the majority are of value, and a few of them have not only 
revolutionized the world socially, economically, and po- 
litically, but have mnitiplied our wealth a thonsandfold. 
As regards agriculture, the efforts of inventive mechanics 
have becn of the greatest value, for curionsly enough it is 
rarely that a farmer invents any thing that eases his own 
labor. He can not, therefore, complain with any justice 
that he should be called upon to pay something for the 
use Of what he cannot now do without; nor that a me- 
chanic, to whom millions of farmers owe much of their 
comfort and wealth, should be enriched through the tax 
which the patent laws secure to him for the use of his 
inventions. The various patents issued, which relate 
more or less to agricultural operations, are enumerated 
as follows: Beehives 645; brooms and brushes 750; 
carriages 1,495 ; churns 1,391 ; clothes driers and wring- 
ers 984; grain cutters and binders 185; grist mills 371; 
fodder cutters 401; sugar mills 343, and stoves 2,400. 





The Langshan Fowls.—All that was 
stated in reference to these birds last month, was quoted 
from an English journal, but we have numerous inquiries 
as to price, ete. So faras we are aware, none have yet 
been brought to this country. 


What is Niter-Cake ?—“E. D. C.,” 
Poolesville, Mo. Niter-cake contains xo nitrogen, it isa 
waste product left after the extraction of nitric acid from 
nitrate of soda, and consists chiefly of sulphate of soda 
and common galt, or an impure ‘* Glauber’s salt.” Asa 
fertilizer it is of no special value. 





Prize Essay om Berkshire Swine. 
—We have received from the Secretary of the American 
Berkshire Swine Association, a copy of the Premium 
Essay, by A, B. Allen, Esq., on the Origin, Breeding, and 
Management of Berkshire Swine, which wi!l appear in 
the forthcoming first. volume of the Berkshire Record. 
The essay is very good as far as it goes, but unfortunately 
the author stops short at 1841, and at the last importation 
of Berkshires made by him in that year; and as he states 
that these animals have been bred ont, the impression 
might be conveyed. to, the uninitiated reader, that.the 
present stock of Berkshires are much inferior to those he 
bred in that early period of their history. As the modern 
Berkshire has been much improved since 1841, and as the 
best known breeders of the present day have come into 
notice since 35 years ago, the essay might well have been 


entitled the Ancient History of the Berkshires. The. 


personal recollections of the author are interesting, but 
throw little light npon the modern history of the breed. 
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American Berkshire Record.—The 
early distribution of the.first volume .of this work,.is 
announced by the~Seeretary of the Association; A. M. 
Garland, Esq., Springfield, Ill., from whom it cau be'pro- 
cured for $3.30, postage paid. It is also announced that 
pedigrees for volume 2 are being prepared ; entry blanks 
and information as to entries, etc., will be given to — 
cauts by the Secretary. 


The Use of Dytiamite for Remov- 
ing Stumps and Stones.— “A, J.B. Dynamite 
or giant powder bas been extensively uséd in cléaring 
land of stumps and stones, in England and Scotland, and 
as it is more éffective ‘than common powder, ‘it will 
doubtless be found useful here for the same purpose. 


Holes in Cow’s Teats.—“C. D.8.,” 
Scioto Co. Ohio. ‘It will be inrpossible to heal up these 
holes while the cows are milking, When they are dried 
off, a cure may be effected by a simple surgical operation, 
viz: cutting the skin from around the hole, making a 
short slit, and closing it with a surgeon’s stitch; the 
wound will heal in a few days and close the opening. 








A Biting Colt.—R. T. H.,,” Kings Co., 
N.Y. Colts are frequently taught the trick of nipping 
with their tecth, by their owners injudiciously playing 
with or teasing them. Once learned, the habit is cured 
with difficulty. The best remedy we can snggest is to 
treat the horse very carefully, avoiding all playing with 
it, and whenever it attempts to bite to whip it across the 
nose with a switch. 

Whe Cause of Hard Times.—“B. T. 
R.,”’ Monroe Co., N. Y., writes in regard to the causes of 
the “ hard times.”’. The pith of his remarks.is that “‘ the 
great cause of the paralysis of business is the depression 
of the farming interest; let farmers prosper, and all 
classes prosper.’’—This is taking the effeet for the cause, 
Almost every industry of the country is worse off than 
farmers are at the present time. Quarrymen are working 
for 90 cents a day; car-drivers and conductors in the 
cities get $1.75 for 16 hours work, and stable-men $1.00 
for the same time. Masons get $2.00 for 10 hours work, 
and these men pay one-third of their wages for rent. Be- 
sides thousands of workmen are idle. It isclear that 
they can not afford to buy the clothes and food that they 
otherwise would, and consequently the: price of wool, 
wheat, pork, and butter is falling. This is why farmers 
suffer, but they are suffering little as compared with me- 
chanics, thousands of whom are as near starvation, as 
they can well be. The hard times are affecting every 
class, and patience must help us all bear the burden. 


Breeding Pure-Bred Poultry.— 

W. W.,” Wyoming Uo., N. Y. Poultry cannot be kept 
pure unless each breed is confined in separate yards. If 
allowed to become mixed’ af any time of the year, there 
is danger of cross-)reeding.. One impure cross would 
affect the eges of a hen for an indefinite period, perhaps 
for as long as she lived. 

How do Ewes Recognize their 
Lambs ?—“S. J. H.,” Tuscumbia, Ala. We have never 
found any difficulty with ewes disowning their lambs 
after being shorn. At first the lambs have some trouble 
to find their dams, but manage very well in a short time, 
The story about Mexican shepherds is improbable. These 
shepherds have a great many sheep in their flocks, and 
could not possibly remember to which ewes each particn- 
lar lamb belonged. .We would rather trust the instinct 
of the sheep than the memory of the shepherds. 


Short-horns and Durham Cattle. 
—‘J. B.,”’ Preston Co., W.Va. Formerly the cattle now 
known as Short-horns, were most numerous in the County 
of Durham, England, and in the district around it. They 
were then called Durham cattle. Now they are very wide- 
ly spread, and go by the general name of Short-horns. 





Turnips on Summer-Fallow.—C. 
H.J.,” Watervliet, Mich, Turnips may be sown in July 
or early in August, as a fallow crop, to be fed off from the 
ground or harvested. But to raise such a crop would de- 
stroy some of the effects.of a summer-fallow, and change 
its purpose. A summer-fallow is intended to prepare the 
ground for a fall grain crop, by repeated plowings’ and 
cleanings from weeds; if it is sown with turnips; the 
ficld cannot be prepared for a fall grain crop, and thé 
principal purpose for which the work has been done is de- 
stroyed. One pound of turnip seed is enough for an.acre, 
if good roots are desired; two pounds will produce a 
thick crop. » White turnips ‘should be sown after the mid- 
dle of July, and ruta-bagas or Swede turnips may: be 
sown up to the W2thinst. The seed is worth 50¢. a pound. 





English and American Farming. 
—There j is comfott for tlie Atbricany farntér still, nofwithé 





standing thatee ig so mich berated for his poor farming, 
as compared with that of England. Ata recent meeting 
of Scotch farmers, MryHope, a well-known farmer and 
speaker upon agricultural subjects, stated that ‘* not one- 
JSiftieth part of the land in Great Britain was farmed as it 
might and shonld be,” )Mr. Hope undoubtedly sets his 
staudard yery high, for.he is knowa as one of the best. 
amongst the highest class of Scotch farmers, but it is 
some comfort tolearn that all the poor farmers are not to 
be fonnd in America. Mr.Hope’s concluding remarks, 
however, are well worth notice. They are as follows: 
‘The conclusions I drawdrom what I have stated are 
that it takes a large expenditure and.a very. long term to 
put land in the bes: condition for cropping ; but when 
that is once obtained, the profits are undoubtedly large. 
People. have_not faith in what land can really do when 
liberally treated. I also know if the outlay for manure 
or labor is withheld fer'even two or three years, it takes 
double the time to regain what bas. been lost.” 





To Treat an Obstructed Teat.— 
“J.S. W.,” Sterling, Ill.. From various inflammatory or 
accidenta] causes, the teat of a cow may become injured 
and partially or wholly closed. When this happens, and 
it is necessary to draw the milk to prevent serious con- 
sequences, the following plan may be adopted. Procure 
a sound goose quill, rather small in the barrel, and bake 
it in a warm but not hot oven for an hour, or dip it into 
asand bath made sufficiently hot to dry and harden the 
quill, and make it transparent without scorching it. 
Then cut off the feather part and the extreme point, re- 
moving the pith, and leaving the barrel clear and about 
three inches long. About one inch from the thicker end, 
carefully make two small holes through the quill from 
side to side, and pass a fine copper wire through the 
holes. With this wire fasten a ring of sole leather around 
the quill, so that when it is inserted in the teat, it cannot 
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TUBE FOR TEAT. 


pass any further than the leather ring. When the milk is 
to be drawn, ingert. the quill, having previonsly oiled or 
greased it, and the milk will flow through it. “When the 
milk has all come away, remove the quill. The accom- 
panying illustration shows how the quill is arranged and 
how the ring isefitted. 

Value of Labor in America,—A suz- 
gestive comparison may be made of the difference in the 
cost of labor in Europe and America, both in agriculture 
and other industries. For instance, the average wages 
paid to tanners in Europe is one dollar a day, while 
American tanners pay fifty per cent more. Yet the best 
authority upon matters relating to tanning, estimates Our 
higher wages as really the cheaper, considering the num- 
“ber of effective labor-saving machines in use here. It is 
the same as regards agriculture. With our lighter and 
more effective tools and machines, a;farm ‘Jaborer here 
can do more effective work for a dollar than the English 
laborer can; at the same time we pay double the wages 
the English farmer pays. Otr “great mistake is in using 
less capital in our farming, and thus producing less 
from an acre of ground than the English farmer does. 





Crop Prospects.—Messrs. Semple, Birge 
& Co., of St. Louis, forward us a number of reports of 
the condition of the crops throughout the Western States, 
from Nebraska to Texas, gathered by them in response 
to acircular issned to a large number of correspondents 
in various localities. These reports agree in estimating 
the wheat crop as promising a largely increased yield 
over that of last year; oats promise a good crop, and 
corn has been more largely planted than last season, and 
looks well. 


Draining Flowed Land.—H. F.G.,” 
Jefferson Co.,N. ¥. One of the chief benefits from drain- 
ing !and is the preventing of water from flowing over it 
in the spring and fall. Land that most needs draining, 
may be very dry and cracked open by shrinkage in the 
summer. The flowing of water over the surface washes 
away the fertility of the soil, which is not 'tbus*removed 
when the water simply passes through it into drains. 
Drained land can be worked early in the spring, and crops 
upon it are not injured by standing water’ in the fall and 
winter. 

Paralysis in Pigs.—‘“L. W.,’’ Kent, 
Mich. Paralysis of the hind-quarters in pigs, is some- 
times caused by inflammation of, and consequent effusion 
upon fhe'spinal marrow, causing predsnte' and loss ‘of 
nerve power. Sensation and power of motion may often 
be restored by, therappliqation of a m‘id irritant to the 
luins, Turpentine, or a thin paste of mustard, rubbed up- 
on thé foins over’ the spitie¢*éneratly leads to accure. It 
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Preserving Green Hay.—tThe process 
of curing hay by preserving it in deep trenches, and cov- 
ered with @ thick, layer ot earth, is) beings extcnsivel 
adopted With gatisfActory¢esnits in many 8 hoe, 
A cortespondent of a foreign: agricultural journal de- 
scribes his method as follows: ‘ The grass was put into 
a pit 6 feet deep, quite wet, on the day it was cnt, cover- 
ed up to a depth of 18 inches with earth; the pit was 
opened the ofliér day, after having been closed for eleven 
months. The’ process’ appears’ pérféttly gugcessful, and 
though involving a little: more expense, it ds‘ worthy of 
consideration, in a wet season, whethet it wonld hot be 
worth while securing at least.a part of the crop in this 
mannet.”’—This plan would be very serviceable for the 
curing of late cut crops of fodder, for the proper drying 
of whickthe lateness of the senson might, Present some. 
difficulties: Be AM a = Tie. 
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Catalogues Received, 


The number of catalogues materially diminishes as 
mid-summer approaches. We make brief acknowledg- 
ment of the few that have come to liand since our last, 
without classifying them. 

Tue Lacon Nursery Company.—Mr. D. B. Wier, 
re has long had a nursery at Lacon, Ill., has, with Mr. 


H. Gaston, a well known fruit grower, ‘tormed a firm, 
the pame of which is given aboves , 


Wx. THompson, Lge d, is one of the few 
seedsmen in the world who are at the same time botan- 
ists, and his catalogue of flower seeds bears the mark of 
critical accuracy. 

Orgo Lupwie, San Antonio, list of Texan 
and othe Cacti, and tinepiacab of the southwest. 

H. T. Jongs, Rochester, N. Y., deals in small fruits ex- 
clusively. 

StanDARD LaunpRY MacursEery Co,, New York and 
Boston, senda thoroughly illustrated catalogue of their 





various machines. 
Tue UnitEep Fi ldo Winp yey AND Pump Co., 
Batavia, Il. Their wind-mills are of all sizes, from the 


smallest up to those large enou to run a grist or other 
mill needing 40-horee 40-horse-power. % 
Barnes’ Foot POvER Saws AND, LATHES, Rockford, 


Illinois, 
Emprre THRAsHiIne MACHINES. _ Dd: the pas 
one Machine Co., Hagerstown, . 


Economizen, an-engine designed for cheese 

tector by G. B. Weeks Sheed te gn + 2 
we STARLING SULKX Ww, . made the Peoria 

Pina Co., e peoria. Til. This low took A) prize at the 


Towa State Fair in 1875. 


Swiss CarriE, owned by David G. Aldrie h, Worceste 
Mass., the only herd of ‘aan eattle.in the United States: 


GotpEeN EXTRACT OF Peper for coloring cheese 


butter,rendered necessary demand for c 
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“LANE & BODLEY’S 


TEN-HORSE FARM ENGINE 


AWARDED GRAND PREMIUM OF 


$100.00 IN GOLD 


At the last Cincinnati Industrial Exposition, over six exhibi- 
tors, in six days’ practical tests, conducted by three experts. 
Send for circular giving description and details of the 

famous trial. LANE & BODLEY, 
John and Water Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 


W ANTED Responsible Agents to sell our portable 
FA Gl E made to drive Threshing Ma- 
chines and other Farm Machinery, the best and most dura- 
ble guint in the market, Address 4 
HEIDLER & McNAMAR, Newark, Ohio. 








; WITH AIT ATTAC MINTO ‘NGS 
b,PRICE TH ALL ATTACHMENTS 7 TM 
O.N OMIZED, 


“NOYI-LOYM 11V 437109 
Horse Powers, 69 Ibs, steam from cold water in 15 minutes. 


the Anderson Patent Pipe Safety Boilers, 2 to 100 


TUEL REDUCED TO A 
s WHITMAN & BURRILL. LITTLE FALLS, N.Y. 


Small Portable Boiler, with Ki 4p hhew Engine combined, 

and complete for all purposes—full 2-horse power, $275.00. 
The best and most durable Boiler and Engine of this size 

ever sold. Price islow. Send for special Circulars. 


FNARM-TENANTS WANTED IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


We will lease,to farmers only, for any length of time, 
small Stock, Grain or Market Farms of Reclaimed Swamp 
Land—rent contingent upon crops. Finest possible soil, 15 
to 30 ft. ep Meee ea admirable—230 to 300 working days in 
the year. Twocropsannually. Marketsconvenient. Snow 
unknown. Value of material in improvements aliowed at 
end of lease, Chance within three years to earn land capa- 
ble of netting annually $20 to $30 per oe. Capital needed, 

8s 2 


about $500. Addr S, 
Webb’s Landing P. O., California. 
Reference—Rey. Wa. Citrt, Mystic Bridge, Conn. 


To Stock Raisers. 


The advertiser has secured from one of the largest rail- 
roads in Alabama, the exclusive privilege of using for pas- 








turing purposes over one million acres of land belonging to 
them, and desires the aid of some men of means to develop 
the of cattle, sheep, hogs, etc. The climate is ve 


healthy, d rolling, plenty of water and feed ; caf- 
tle live out all the year, and can be raised at very littie ex- 


pense. For instance, lambs can be raised ready for northern 
: 'e % The place is within 50 hours ride of 
New ¥ 15from New Orleans, 8 from Mobile and other 


».80 that good markets are near. For further 
information address D. A. Benjamin, New Haven, Ct. 


DR. HALLI’S NEW BOOK. 


. Familiar Talks to Boys, 
By Reo. JOHN HALL, D.D., 


Ts now published in a handsome 12mo. volume. 
Price $1.00. 


For sale by all booksellers, and mailed post- 
_ paid on receipt of price by the publishers, 
_ Dodd, Mead & Company, 
_--- 751 Broadway, N. Y. 











WARING’S 


Books for Farmers 


DRAINING FOR PROFIT 
DRAINING FOR HEALTH. 


By GEO, E, WARING, Jr., 
Engineer of the Drainage of Central Park, New York. 


CONTENTS. 

LAND TO BE DratneD; How Dratys Act; How To 
Make Dans: How To Take Care OF DRAINS; 
Wat Drarnine Costs; Wit. It Pay? How To MAKE 
Tires; Recramminc SALT MaksuEs; Hovusz anp Town 
DRAINAGE. 

EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


He (the author) describes the action of draining upon 
the soil, the construction of single drains and systems of 
drains, the cost and the profit of thorough drainage, the 
making of tiles, and the reclaiming of salt marshes, 
treats sensibly of malarial diseases, and closes with a 
chapter which should be widely read, on house drainage 
and town sewerage in theirrelations to the public health. 

[Portland (Me.) Press. 

Nowhere docs this book merit a wider circulation than 
in the West. Every year adds to the thousands of Collars 
lost to this State from want of proper surface drainage, 
to say nothing of the added: gain to result from « com- 
plete system of under-drainage. This book will prove 
an aid to any farmer who may consult it. 

[Chicago (1U.) Repubiican. 

A Book that ought to be in the hands of every Farmer, 


SENT POST-PAID, - - - «+ PRICE, $1.50, 
— Oo 


EARTH-CLOSETS 


AND 


EARTH-SEW AGE. 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr. (of Ogden Farm). 
INCLUDING: 
Tne Eartu System (Details). 
THE MANURE QUESTION. 
SEWAGE AND CEss- POOL DIsEAsEs. 
Tue Dry-EartH SysTEM FOR CITIES AND Towns, 


Tue Detatts oF Eartu SEWAGE. 
THe Puitosopny or THe Earti System. 


With Seventeen Hlustrations. 
Paper Covers, Price, Post-paid, 50 cts. 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. 


A BOOK FOR YOUNG FARMERS, 
By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 


Formerly Agricultural Engineer of the Central Park, in 
New York. 


REVISED. 





CAREFULLY 
CONTENTS. 

THE PLANT; THE Soit; MANURES; MEcHANICAL CYL- 
TIVATION ; ANALYSIS. 

The foregoing subjects are all discussed in plain and 
simple language, that any farmer's boy may understand. 
The book is written by a successful practical farmer, and 
is full of information, good advice, and sound doctrine. 

HORACE GREELEY says of it: ‘‘Though dealing 
with facts unfamiliar to many, there is no obscure sen- 
tence, and scarcely a hard word in the book ; its 254 fair, 
open pages may be read in the course of two evenings 
and thoroughly studied in the lcisure hours of a week; 
and we pity the man or boy, however old or young, who 
ean find it dull reading. Hardly any one is so wise that 
he will not learn something of value from its perusal; no 


one is so ignorant or undeveloped that he cannot generally | 


understand it; and no farmer or farmer's son can study it 
thoughtfully without being a better and more successful 
eultivator than before.” 

PRICE, $1.00. 


SENT POST-PAID, - - - - 
Address 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 BroapwaYy, New Yorx. 





THE AMERICAN 


Cattle Doctor. 


[OCTAVO] 
A COMPLETE WORK ON ALL THE DISEASES oF 


CATTLE, SHEEP, AND SWINE, 


including every Disease pecullar to Ame 
erica, and embracing all the latest 
Information on the Cattle Plague 
and Trichina; containing also 
a Guide to Symptoms, a Table 
of Weights and Measures, 
and a List of Valuable 
Medicines, 


By GEO. H. DADD, V.38,, 


Twenty-five years a Leading Veterinary Surgeon in . 
land and the United Btales, and Author of the 2M 
“* American Reformed Horse Book. 


I.—Diseases and Management of Cattle, 

Showing how, by: means of the remedies found to be go 
useful in the author’s practice, to overcome the many 
troublesome and usually fatal diseases of cattle. 

The proper care and management 6f cattle during calving 
are plainly set forth, 

The relative value of different breeds is fully discussed, 

In this diyision will be found, in full, the History, Causes, 
Symptoms, and Treatment of RINDERPEST or CATTLE 
PLAGUE. 


II.—Diseases and Management of Sheep, 

Beginning with a most valuable chapter on the Improve. 
ments of our Breeds of Sheep. Such diseases as Rot, Yel- 
lows, Foot-rot, Grubs, etc., are fully treated. 


III.—Diseases and Management of Hogs, 


Commencing with an able article on the importance of 
Cleanliness and Pure Air for Hogs. The various diseases of 
this yaluable animal, with their Prevention, Causes, and 
Cure, receive full attention, The great majority of Amer. 
ican farmers are largely interested in the most reliable 
treatment of that scourge among hogs—HoG CHoLeRa, 
After years of practice in Illinois, the author confidently 
presents his Remedy for this destructive malady, as the 
most successful one yet discovered, and it is so simple as to 
be within easy reach of all. 

876 pages, Octavo, Illustrated. Price, Post-paid, $2.50. 


THE AMERICAN 


REFORMED HORSE BOOK, 


[OCTAVO.] 

A Treatise on the Causes, Symptoms, and Cure of every 
Disease incident to the Horse, including all Diseases 
peculiar to America, and which are not treated 
of in works based upon the English works 
of Youatt, Mason, and others, Em- 
bracing also full details of Breed- 
ing, Rearing, and Manage- 
ment on the 


REFORMED SYSTEM OF PRACTICE. 
By Prof. GEO. H, DADD, 


Velerinary Surgeon, “ Author of Anatomy and Physiology 

of the Horse,” and late Projessor of Anatomy and Phys- 

ology in the Veterinary Institute of Chicago, and Jor over 
2% years a Regular Practicing Velerinarian. 

This is a fresh book, the result of a lifetime of labor and 
research on the part of one of the foremost Veterinarians 
of the age. Years ago, Dr. Dadd perceived that incalculable 
loss was being entailed upon stock owners every year by the 
reckless, unnatural, unscientific, and ¢rue] modes of treat- 
ment which were so generally practiced upon the Horse. 
Burning, Blistering, Bleeding by the gallon, and the 
giving of Poisonous Drugs were the order of the day 
(and we are sorry to say such practices still find learned (?) 
advocates eyen in our day), and the result was that they 
killed more than they cured. Actuated by a laudable desire 
to rescue so noble an animal from such “heroic practice,” 
Dr. Dadd adopted and strenuously advocated the Rerorm- 
ED SYsTEM OF Practice, which, under the guidance of 
such men as Wooster Beach, John C. Gunn, and others, rose 
rapidly into popular fayot in human practice, and de- 
monstrated beyond a doubt that nature’s remedies are the 
most uniformly successful. Such was Dadd’s success that 
he became widely known, and it was no unusual thing for 
him to be sent for, hundreds of miles, to attend valuable 
horses. His career as a practicing Veterinary Surgeon has 
been one of rare , and deeming it his duty to spread 
abroad among his countrymen a knowledge of Reform 
Principles, as applied to the Horse, he has prepared this 
work, and asks that it be candidly examined. Being a thor- 
oughly American Work, it quotes foreign authors but yery 
little. It aims to treat fully and plainly, on rational princl- 
ples, every ill that Horsefiesh is heir to, including those 
complaints peculiar to this country, and which 
have hitherto been but very imperfectly treated of by 
authors aspiring to be educators of the public on Veterinary 
Sofence. 

442 pages, Octavo, Illustrated. Price, Post-paid, $2.50. 

Either of the above books sent post-paid on reccipt of 
price, by 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 
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AN EGG FARM. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY IN 
LARGE NUMBERS, 
By H. H. STODDARD. 


BEING A SERIES OF ARTICLES WRITTEN FOR THE AMERICAN 
. AGRICULTURIST. 


WITH OTHER ARTICLES. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction.—Plan of Farm.— Manner of Feeding.— | 


Location of Farm.—Kind of Soil,—Crops on the Farm.— 
Supplying Water and Food.—Collecting and Storing Dry 
Earth.—Houses for Layers.—Feeding House for Winter. 
—Houses for Sitters.—Arrangements for Breeding Stock. 
—Fowls for Layers.— Fowls for Sitters.—Management 
of Breeding Stock, — Coops for Chickens. — Feeding 
Chickens.—Setting the Eggs.—Management of Sitting 
Fowls. — Testing the Eggs. — Winter Management. — 
House for Early Hatched Pullets.—Shelters for Fowls 
and Chickens.—Kind of Food.—Building for Storing and 
Cooking Food. — Management of Young Chickens, — 
Feeding and Sheltering Chickens. — Additional Build- 
ings. — General Cenelusions. — Farm Poultry House.— 
Poultry Farming.—Poultry Képping as a Business. 

Price, post-paid, paper covers, 50 cts. ;.cloth,.75.cts, 

NOTICES BY THE PRESS. b 

The work is very practical,.all the illustrations and 
descriptions of building being of those of the plainest 
and cheapest construction, within the reach of anyone 
who keeps a dozen fowls. The directions for manage- 
ment are plain, and evidently the result of the experience 
of the anthor.—Country Gentleman, Albany. 

Everything pertaining to the production of eggs and 
the breeding and raising of poultry is here given, and no 
difficulty to be avoided or point in which labor may be 
sived, seems to be unprovided for.—The Salem Gazette. 
Salem, Mass. 

This is a handsomely illustrated little work on the 
management of poultry in large numbers. It will no 
doubt be a valuable addition to our poultry literature.— 
Colman’s Rural World, St. Louis. 

It contains a vast amount of information in a little 
space in regard to the management of poultry in large 
numbers. It contains about 100 pages, and is nicely il- 
lustrated with plans of buildings, implements, breeds of 
fowls, etc., ete.— Ohio Farmer, Cleveland. 

It gives a full and instructive account of the manage- 
ment of poultry in large numbers, with plenty of excel- 
illustrations.— Christian Register, Boston. 















It gives in a clear and comprehensive manner the best 
plans for breeding stock and management of young 
chickens, with cuts of the most economical houses, and 
showing fanciers how to make the business a profitable 
one.—Stoneham Sentinel, Stoncham, Mass. 3 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, NEw York. 


THREE PRACTICAL BOOKS, 
The Illustrated Book of Poultry, 


By LEWIS WRIGHT. 
With Fifty Exquisite Colored Portraits of Prize Birds, paint- 
ed from life, and numerous Wood Engravings. 
Demy 4to., 600 pages, cloth, beveled boards, gilt edges, $15.00. 
Never before has so extensive an amount of information, 
coupled with such accuracy, been brought together.—Morn- 
ing Post. 





_——-too——> 


The Book of Pigeons. 


By ROBERT FULTON. 

Edited and arranged by LEWIS WRIGHT. 
Illustrated with 50 Life-like Colored Plates, painted by Mr. 
J. W. Ludlow expressly for this work, and with 
numerous Engravings on Wood. 

Demy 4to., cloth, beveled Gilt sides and edges, $15.00. 

“With this work at hand, the pigeon fancier or breeder 
could not go far wrong.” 
——_*#o4 —— 


The Book of the Horse. 


Thorough-bred, Half-bred, Cart-bred, Saddle and Harvess, 
with Hints on Horsemanship, the Management of the Stable, 
Breeding, Breaking and Training for the Road, the Park, 
and the Field. 

By SAMUEL SIDNEY. 
With 25 faec-simile Colored llates from Original Paintings, 
and 100 Wood Engravings, 
Demy 4to,, 600 pages, cloth, beveled gilt side and edges, $15.00. 
_A handsome and sumptuonsly illustrated work, which the 
library of no country gentleman should be without.—Daily 
Telegraph. 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 


Price by 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 BRoADWAY, New York. 


The American Fruit Culturist, 


Containing practical directions for the Propagation 
and Culture of all Fruits adapted to the United States. 
A THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION. 
Illustrated with 508 accurate figures. 
By JOHN J. THOMAS. 


The first edition of the Fruit Cultarist, the basis of the 
present work, was written more than twenty years ago, and 
a year before the appearance of Downing's first edition of 
Fruits and FruitTrees.of America, If was subsequently 
much enlarged, and several revised editions afterwards ap- 
peared. Being intended as a guide to the practical cultiva- 
tor, its object is fo furnish useful directions in the manage- 
ment of the nursery, garden, and orchard, and to assist in 
the selection of the best varieties for cultivation. It does 
not claim to béa@tompletesvork on the pomology of the 
country, but aims togive full descriptions only of valuable 
or promising fruits sil thescountry atlarge, or which 
may haye been populate certain districts+varieties which 
are very little knowhpathose position or yalue is undéter- 
mined, or which have b@en found unworthy of further atten- 
tion, are consigned to the General Descriptive List.and In- 
dex, where their leadiigeeharacteristics are briefly noticed. 


“PRICE, rosT-PATD, $335. 


. Me a) é 
FARM TALK: 
A ‘Series of Artiéles in the Colloquial 
Style, illustrating Various Common 
é Farm Topics. 
By GEO, E-DRACKETT. 
ConTENTS?—Gues3' Farming; Pedigree Corn; About Hiy- 
ing; Fancy Farmers; When_to sell Producc ; Butter Mak- 
ing; Getting Ready for the Cattle Show ;Agricultaral Col- 
leges; Apple Trees and. Insects; Middle Men; Taking the 
Papers; The ’Ologies; An Evening’s Chat; Planting for 
Posterity; RoadMaking and Breaking; Inthe Barn; How 
Trees Grow; Pigs and Poultry; Farm Fences; Out in the 
Fields. 
Price, post-paid, paper covers, 50 ¢ts.; cloth, 75 cts. 


———_ 


The Scientific and Profitable Culture of 
Fruit Trees, 


including choice of trees, planting, grafting, training, restora- 
tion of unfruitful trees, gathering and preservation of fruit, 
etc. From the French of M. DU BREUEL. 

One hundred and eighty-seven engravings. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 





The Rhododendron & ‘ American Plants.” 


A treatise on the Culture, Propagation, and Species of the 
Rhododendron ; with cultural notes upon other plants which 
thrive under like treatment, and descriptions of species and 
varieties ; with a chapter upon herbaceous plants requiring 
similar culture, 


By EDWARD SPRAGUE RAND, Jr., 
Author of “Flowers for the Parlor and Garden,” &c. 


PRICK, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


THE WINDOW GARDENER. 


By EDWARD 8S. RAND, Jr. 
This little volume is not wholly a new book, but is mostly 
composed of a revision of chapters which originally appear- 
ed in “Flowers for the Parlor and Garden.” It was to meet 
the demand for a cheap manual of culture that it was origi- 
nally issued. Its price places it within the reach of all. 
Price, Post-paid, 50 cts, 


The Cider Maker's Manual. 


By J. 8. BUELL. 
A Praciical Hand-Book, which embodies Treatises on the 
Apple; Construction of Cider Mills, Cider Presses, Seed 
Washers, and Cider Mill Machinery in General; Cider Mak- 
ing ; Fermentation ; Vinegar Manipulation, etc., etc. 
Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 





MANUAL ON THE 
Culture of Small Fruits. 


By E. P ROE, 
Author of Play and Profit in My Garden, etc. 
On the culture of Strawberries, Raspberries, Currants, 
Gooseberries, Blackberries, &c. Price, post-paid, 50 cts, 
Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt.of 
price by 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 





THE 


Shepherd's Manne 


A PRACTICAL "TREATISE on wd 
THE SHEEP. 
DESIGNED ESPECIALLY.FOR 


AMERICAN SHEPHERDS. 
/> By HENRY STEWART. 
{pruUeST RATED. 


ft? oom 
NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

We like this hook very much, as it tredts ofthe modern 
simproved breeds of sheep, It treats of sheep as an in- 
dustrial produet ;.of the sammer management of sheep; 

of the best soils; of the best pastures and “grasses; the 
best way to-fved roots; management of ewes and lambs; 
winter management ; breeds-and breeding. sheep; wool, 
its structure and uscs; diseases and remedies, etc. We 
would advise every breeder to get this manual.—7he 
Michigan Farmer, Detroit. 

Mr. Stewart is a veteran shepherd, and his knowledge 
has been gathered in, the -reliable;-if sometimes tardy 
school of experience, and by this.means alone he has 
learned successfully how to meet the needs of the modern 
improved breeds of sheep in American climate, and under 
American methods.— The Weekly Blade, Toledo, O. 

It is a work of 252 pages, handsomely illustrated, show- 
ing tie various breeds of sheep, and contains many other 
illustrations that will be of great service to the shepherd. 
— Colman’s Rural World, St. Louis. 

Henry Stewart has written, and-Orange Judd Co. have 
published, the most thorough and practical treatise upon 
the management and breeding of sheep, that has yet been 
prepared for the shepherd. With the exception of Ran- 
dall’s Sheep Husbandry, which relates especially to 
Merinos and fine wool, the American shepherd has hither- 
to had no help except from English works, not only out 
of date, but incomplete, giving no account of the modern 
improved breeds, or of the diseases to which they are 
subject, and the occasional paper read before the Farm- 
er’s Club. He can congratulate himself how-upon the 
possession of a manual superior in every respect, and 
thoroughly trustworthy.— The World, New York. 

The book cannot fail to be of great value to all farmers 
who are breeding this kind of stock, and its sale will be 
large, especially in the West, where sheep growing is ac- 
quiring new importance.— Zhe Indiana Farmer, Indiana- 
polis. ‘ 

We have seen no agricultural work for a long time 
which appears so well calculated to answer its purpose.— 
The Dirigo Rural, Bangor, Me. 

A very practical treatise on a very important depart- 
ment of stock raising.— The Congregationalist, Boston. 
It contains a condensed amount of practical informa- 
tion, of which every farmer who attends Icss or more to 
sheep raising should avail himself.—T7he United Pres. 
byterian, Pittsburgh. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New Yor. 


The Poultry Yard and Market: 


’ 


A Practical Treatise on Gallinocntture, 


By Prof. A. Corbett, 
CONTENTS. 

Origin of Artificial Incubation.—Its Prolificness.—Particn- 
lars of what has been done in Artificial Incubation up to the 
present time.—The Discovery of how Eggs could be hatched 
in Manure.—The Researches of Prof. Corbett. and his Dis- 
covery.—Prof, Corbett'’s Success.—Amount of Profit to be 
made anually by anybody with T'welye Héns.—How Poultry 
Breeders can raise Chickens in Manure, with slight expense, 
all the year ronnd.—The Raising of Poultry with Large 
Profits.—The kind of Manure to be used.—The best Breed of 
Profitable Fowls.—Adviee to the Ladies.—Important Hints 
how to keep Poultry and maké Money.—Diseases and their 
Cure.—How to Fatten and Prepare for Market.—Opinions of 
the Press and Rewards given for this provess. 

PRICE, POST-PAID, 50 CENTS. 


‘ORANGE JUDD ‘COMPANY; 








245 Broapway, New York. 
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FUN FOR THE MILLION. 


‘While tens of thousands of boys and girls in this and other lands have already re- 
ceived the famous toy ** Orandall’s Acrobate,® there are yet as many more, 
who have not enjoyed the fun, and who ought in this Centennial year to be supplied. 

Toy! is one of the greatest inventions of the age. The central figure on this sheet 
the exact size of one of these Acrobats, when put together. The small figures, 
of the almost numberless forme, that an ingenious 


| ‘may make up with a single box of the Acrobats, It will be seen that the 



















































































central figure is in seven different pieces. A box of these Acrogpats contains four 
bodies, four heads, eight arms, eight legs, one flag, and six pieces of wood, or thirty- 
one pieces in all, and yet from these few elements you can not only make pictures 
similar to those before you, but many thousands of others. The pieces are variously 
colored, which can not be shown in our ink engravings. They are so grooved and 
jointed and fitted, that they fasten strongly together in all conceivable positions. 
These very amusing toys are for sale by the toy dealers generally. They have delight- 
ed everybody, young or old, who has seen them. The Oraxce Jupp Company are 
selling them at $1 a box, at 245 Broadway, New York, or $1.25,-if sent by mail, pre-paid. 
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AOITQOUGCENE TABZRA 


“MENAGERIE 
e904 ole 
<tveinanyst® s i bia % a . 


*L eeu? sap 8 


COMING 


RICHT TO 


Your House! 


(just as soonas you send for it,) 
TO STAY WITH YOU 


One. Two, Three Years, 


and longer if you don’t abuse 


the Animals. 
(They are very strong, and will keep so, without Eat- 
ing anything either, if you treat them fairly.) 

Everybody said that ©. Mi. Crandall had 
beaten the world, when he first invented the 
‘6 Acrobats °’—and it was so, and every boy 
and girl, everywhere, who has not had them, 
must surely have a box of Acrobats this 
year.—But now this same C. M. Crandall, as a 
great many people have found out, has BEATEN 
HIMSELF since then, thus: He has invented 
a Menagerie of Animals, much larger 
than the pictures on this page, and he paints 
them in many colors, and constructs them in 56 
pieces so curiously, that every piece will easily 
fasten to every other piece quite strongly, and thus 
you can change, and change, and change them 
into hundreds and thousands of different animals 
and amusing figures that will produce ENDLESS 
FUN. If you spend 1,000 Days over them, 
you cannot make up all the curious things that 
are in a single menagerie box ! 


They are Wonderful ! 


You ‘see on this page only one simple way to 
join them, without taking them to pieces. We 
could have shown you a thousand other ways, 
but we have not room enough here. 

The Menagerie contains an ELEPHANT, a 
CAMEL, GIRAFFE, ZEBRA, TOUCAN, and GORILLA. 
You will find in each Box a sheet, on which are 
printed several hundred small figures, all of which 
are engravings from photographs of the funniest 
kind imaginable, all of them having been actually 
made with the pieces which form and hold up 
the six animals. 

Price per Box, at 245 Broadway, $2. If sent 
by express, purchaser will pay express charges. 


MORE FUN! 


All the pieces, and whole figures, of CRANDALL’s 
Acrobats, fit all the pieces, and whole figures, 
of this new MENAGERIE, 60 that all who have the 
Acrobats too, can combine them with the Menage- 
rie, and thus have materials for MILLIONS of dif- 
ferent amusing, animals, figures, fetes, ete., etc, 

For sale by Toy. Dealers generally, and by 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New Yor«. 
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FUN FOR THE MILLION. 


While tens of thousands of boys and girls in this and other lands have already re- 
ceived the famous toy ** Crandall’s Acrobats,% there are yet as many more, 
who have not enjoyed the fun, and who onght in this Centennial year to be supplied. 
Fors Toy it is one of the greatest inventions of the age. The central figure on this sheet 
gives the exact size of one of these Acrobats, when put together. The small figures, 

about it, are simply suggestions of the almost numberless forms, that an ingenious 


may make up with a single box of the Acrobats. It will be seen that the © 
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central figure is in seven different pieces. A box of these Acrosats contains four 
bodies, four heads, eight arms, eight legs, one flag, and six pieces of wood, or thirty- 
one pieces in all, and yet from these few elements you can not only make pictures 
similar to those before you, but many thousands of others. The pieces are variously 
colored, which can not be shown in our ink engravings. They are so grooved and 
jointed and fitted, that they fasten strongly together in all conceivable positions. 
These very amusing toys are for sale by the toy dealers generally. They have delight- 
ed everybody, young or old, who has seen them. The Orance Jupp ComPpany are 
selling them at $1 a box, at 245 Broadway, New York, or $1.25,.if sent by mail, pre-paid. 
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UOITOUCGEME TAZAD 


COMING 


RICHT TO 


Your House! 


(just as soon as you send for it,) 
TO STAY WITH YOU 
One. Two, Three Years, 


and longer if you don’t abuse 


the Animals. 
(They are very strong, and will keep so, without Hat- 
ing anything either, if you treat them fairly.) 


Everybody said that C. MI. Crandall had 
beaten the world, when he first invented the 
66 Acrobats °’—and it was so, and every boy 
and girl, everywhere, who has not had them, 
must surely have a box of Acrobats this 
year.—But now this same C. M. Crandall, as a 
great many people have found out, has BEATEN 
HIMSELF since then, thus: He has invented 
a Menagerie of Animals, much larger 
than the pictures on this page, and he paints 
them in many colors, and constructs them in 56 
pieces so curiously, that every piece will easily 
fasten to every other piece quite strongly, and thus 
you can change, and change, ‘and change them 
into hundreds and thousands of different animals 
and amusing figures that will produee ENDLESS 
FUN. Ifyou spend 1,000 Days over them, 
you cannot make up all the curious things that 
are in a single menagerie box ! 


They are Wonderful ! 


You ‘see on this page only one simple way to 
join them, without taking them to pieces. We 
could have shown you a thousand other ways, 
but we have not room enough here. 

The Menagerie contains an ELEPHANT, a 
CAMEL, GIRAFFE, ZEBRA, TOUCAN, and GORILLA. 
You will find in each Box a sheet, on which are 
printed several hundred small figures, all of which 
are engravings from photographs of the funniest 
kind imaginable, all of them having been actually 
made with the pieces which form and hold up 
the six animals. 

Price per Box, at 245 Broadway, $2. If sent 
by express, purchaser will pay express charges. 


MORE FUN! 


All the pieces, and whole figures, of CRANDALL’s 
Acrobats, fit all the pieces, and whole figures, 
of this new MENAGERIE, so that all who have the 
Acrobats too, can combine them with the Menage- 


rie, and thus have materials for MILLIONS of dif- 


ferent amusing animale, figures, ‘ete., ete., ete, 
For salé by Toy. Dealers generally, and by 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 
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“GREAT DEDUCTION. 
‘TEAS-and. COFFEES 


' At Wholesale Prices. 


Increased Facilities, to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-List. 


THE GREAT. AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P-0. Box se.) 81. and/83 Vesey St, New Fork. 

































































NEW “AGRICULTURAL 
Steam - Engines. 


POR. 1876. 
More ‘effective and more complete, and more readily 
adapted to the various agricultural useg than any other in 


the market. Practical improvements accumulated from 
twenty years’ manufacturing experienge,. With rephtation 
maintained, and success established. 

Send for Cireulars, descri yey ene: contatnite deetimani- 
als con¢erning our PORTA NARY 
and AGRICULTURAL STRAMLEN GINES . 

WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 


BOOKWALTER ENGINE. 


Com _ Substantial, Economical, and 
Eonily, anaged. -Guaranteed to work 
wel and alee full power claimed. En- 
gine and Boiler complete, including 
Governor, Pump, &c., (and boxing), at 
the low price of 

aN 3. Horse-Power...... $252.00 
4% *“* + oe 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 


Springfield, Ohio, 
or 109 09 Liberty ty St. ” New York City. 


THE CLIPPER 
Agdicultural Engines on Wheels, 


* § Horse Power, warranted to run a 50 Saw Cotton Gin, 
Price 31430.—6 Horse Power; warranted to run any Separater 
ett to 30-inch Cylinder, Price $485.8 Horse Power, warrant- 
ec ~ run any Separator built, Price $700 
ver on. cars at. Westminster, Md. 
AYLOK MFG, CO., Westminster, Maryland. 


Sorghum Machinery, 
Mills and Evaporators, 


at low prices, delivered at all-principal 
Railroad Stations in the U.S. 
Send stamp for circular. 
SEMPLE, BIRGE & CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


WHEELER’S 
Insecticidors and Fertilizer Distributors 


Patented July 20th, 1875. 
These devices, attached to hose pipe of aqueduct, or force 
een and operated by water under pressure, and the Wa- 
constructed under the same patent, are the best 
evised for destro poring insects, (potato bugs and 
currant worms not et aa on plants — eles or in 
open air, or for fert same. 


setgat ion Un- 
ry. Warranted. to do ween claimed 


are on exhibit at Centennial Exposi- 

and ‘of Hose be-seen in practical ae on the grounds. 

pot, average 

‘e- oar of Roo gn! Snir nor a, in5 DB. 

Green ana Hellebo: gb Ae 

0.004 H t testimonials with de- 
ication. 


24th Ward, Boston, Mass. 
ATO BUGS, 


Rose Slugs, and_other ientegineg in- 


ar and 
tho ily and rapidly exterminated b 
ising PCE Ss IMPROVED LIQUID 
oy . ie on vg BL apparatus for 















teri rier 


















Ke g bh tals, ships, 
stables, &c. Se for circular MMoerivin im- 

E . = team WEST GROVE M’F'G CO.. 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
















ate here. Save 

gat prope with 

2p h et Ex- 

mater : 4 

fe j se Mibinnd Weedon Pate Gee ~ 3 ad 

the pla’ the and man- 
: p eens pare) supp 


} Send for cirenlar. 
EN & CO. 1198.4th "St. Phila. 
‘agent in every: town. 











HO! FOR T0WA!!! 


BMERS, RENTE iy a cllee ella 


TO 
and ‘all ch and at ches oostaed 
na and a. Gough 


unsa 
deserinve uphiet : vith the w worlds Seid of o OC 
dei ner with ina an 

Rees of It. it. %. land ip lowa, all adjacent to sine’ _ 





aia ‘direct toc chicago . Price o 

Ii. Rv time and terms. Half fare ticks from Enea Tong goto ‘the 

land and return. Cost allowed on or 
Offices 92 Ranaolvh 


address LA 
Street, Chicago, lii., or Cedar Kapids, 


Wheat Farms for $3 per Acre, 


on lon credit, in-the best wheat region in America. Land 
more thampaid for by first crop. 5,000,000 acres tor 
sale. Forcopy of f the 


KANSAS PACIFIC HOMESTEAD, 


which gives full information, séndwddress to 


8..J. GULMORE: a Commissioner, 
Kas. Pac. R’w Way, Lawrence, Kas, 


PRAIRIE, LANDS.‘ 


Send your address on: PO L CARD to L and Cc sesh i 
B. & M.R.R.; Burlington, lo 
Copy of lowa & Neb. Farmer, With CHART of LANDS. 


FARMS All de; ns and sizes, from $20 to $10 


per acre. ‘No finer farnifaeoohn try inthe U.S., with all ‘thy 

advantages of markets, , Climate, and productiyeness. 
Society good. Schools hes convenient. Send for 
circular to GEO. W. ING ‘AM, Beal Estate Agent, Middle- 
town, New Castle Co., Del." 


| 250 MARYLAND FARMS, in Tracts from 80 


Near railroad and navigable Salt-water (with all its lux- 
uries), in Talbot Co., Md. Climate mild and healthy. Titles 
good. New Pamphiet a a 1d Map showing location, free. 

Address SHANAHAN, Atty., Easton, Md. 


o0oD FRUIT, G GRAIN & GRAZING FARMS 
in Maryland. ‘and Delaware for sale cheap. Send 
for catalogue. D. J. BLACKISTON, 
% hestertown, Ke nt Co., Md. 


NER ak and maps free. 
FA M MANCHA, 
feaeten, Nid, Smyrna, Del. 


Wilks 

















All about 
Maryland and 
Delaware. 
Dorchester Co., Is 

Salt Water, ist Eastern the 
WEST. \L uxuries & Fruit./time.' Maryland. ‘place. 
Free cats nlogue. J. C. PLUMMER, Cambridge, Md. 


DON'T | (Marsiand sa-tarms, Now 
10 | he 








[he Novelty Fruit and Selly Press.—An indis- 
pensable article in every Household. Agents wanted 
in every town in the U. S. Dealers send for wholesale 
prices. Address 

Sole Manufacturer. 


NEW PIAN QO. 


An elegant New, Square Grand Arion P iano. 7% 
Octaves, Rosewood, Four Round Corners, Extra Carved 
Legs, Arion Scroll Desk and Carved Lyre. The List Price of 
this elegant instrument is $850, but it will be sold at a 


very large discount for cash. 
Address GEO. T. TIMPSON, 
26 Broad St., New York. 


Gardening 
for Pleasure. 


A GUIDE TO THE AMATEUR IN THE 


Fruit, Vegetable, and Flower 
Garden, 


WITH FULL DIRECTIONS FOR THE 


Greenhouse, Conservatory, and 


WINDOW GARDEN. 
By PETER HENDERSON, 


“GARDENING FOR PROFIT,” AND 
TICAL FLORICULTURE.” 


ILLUSTRATED. 


It is one of the best guides to window-gardening we 
know of. The fact is, that the number of plants that can 
be successfully grown im window-gardening is very limit- 
ed, and thongh it is possible to make a very large list of 
those which may be grown, if unusual pains be taken, 
the general cultivator wishes only*to undertake thosc 
which promise to be successful with a moderate expendi- 
ture of time and attention. The rules to be observed in 
order.to succeed with window plants, are very few, and 
the whole story is plainly told-Ofristian Advocate, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Price, ‘Postpata. $1.50. 


ORANGE 9g4DD COMPANY, 
ADWAY, New YORK. 


W. E. STITT, 
100 Van Buren 8t., Chicago, Il. 





AUTHOR OF ** PRAC- 


FOR a Delaware & Maryland, 
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NEW AMERICAN FARM BOOK, 

Originally by RICHARD L. ALLEN, 
Revised and greatly entargea 
By LEWIS F. ALLEN, 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 

Allen’s American Farm Book has been one of the Standard 
farmers’ hand-books for twenty years; it is stil! & valuab] 
book,but not up to the times ; and as its author,Mr.2.L, Allen . 
could not give time to its revision; this was undertaken by 
his brother, Hon. Lewis F. Allen, the distinguished farmer 
of Erie county, editor of the American Shorthorn Herd. 
Book. The work is greatly enlarged, and full of suggestions 
from the*rich experience of its editor and reviser, and js 
called the New American Farm Book. 


THE BRAHMA. FOWL, 


By LEWIS WRIGHT, 
Author of *‘The Practical Poultry weeper,” and_ The 
Iiustrvated Book of Poult Pipa? 
CONTENTS.—Chapter I. The Ori: efthof Brahmas. —Cliap. 








ter II. Economic Qualities and Manage Tyebtof the Brahma 
as a Stock Fowl].—Chapter III. Characte sTisties of Dark and 
Light Brahmas as Bred for Exhibitign—@hapter IV. ‘The 
Practical Breeding, Rearing, and Mihagement of Brahmas 


for Exhibition.—Chapter V. The Jitdgingof Bratmas, 
Elegantly Illustrated with numerous ‘eelored lithographs 
and wood cuts, PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50, 


Money in the Garden, 


A VEGETABLE MANUAL, 
PREPARED WITH A VIEW TO 
ECONOMY AND PROFIT, 
BY P. T. QUINN, 
PRACTICAL HORTICULTURIST. 

In this work the author aims to give, in a plain, practical 
style, instructions on three distinct although closely con- 
nected branches of gardening—the kitchen-garden, market- 
garden, and field culture ; the only and suflicient credentials 
for the fitness of his undertaking, being & successful practical 
experience for a term of yeurs. 


CONTENTS. 
Chapter I. Monge in Chapter VIII. Melons, 
the Garden, IX. Onions. 
‘* II, Hot-beds. si X. Parsley. 
“ III. Artichoke. ™ XI. Radishes, 
« LV. Beans. = XII. Salsify, 
a vr Cabbages. % XIII. Tomatoes, 
e I. Egg-Plants. * XIV. Forcin 
* Vit. Lettuce. Houses, 
Chapter XV. List of Sceds. 
PRICE, POST-PAID - - - ----+----+--s- $1.50 


Play and Profit 


IN MY GARDEN. 


By E. P. ROE, 
Author of “* Barriers Burned Away,” ete. 





NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

The author takes us to his garden on the rocky hill-sides in 
the vicinity of West Point and shows us how out of it, after 
four years’ experience, he evoked a profit of $1,000, and this 
while carrying on pastoral and literary labors. o evan 
is very rare that so much literary taste and skill are mated 
toso much agricultural experience and practical good sense. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 

This book is as poetical as it is practical. Still he isno 
dreamer. He goes into every essential detail with as much 
minuteness and precision as if he were writing a manual for 
the practical farmer. Indeed few works professedly de- 
voted to agriculture give more sound and valuable informa- 
tion on the secret of winning golden harvests from the soil 
than this brief idyllic sketch.—W. ¥. Tribune. 
Price, Post-paid - - - = $1.50 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 
ORANGE JUDD. COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 

ENGLISH EDITION. 

Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line (agate), each insertion. 

Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $2 per line. 

Second Cover Page—$2.50 per line. 

Pagenext to Reading and Last Cover Page—$3.00 per line. 

No advertisement taken for less than $4.50 each insertion. 
GERMAN EDITION. 

Inside Pages, 15 cents per line, each insertion. 

Susiness Notices and Last Page, 25 cents per line. 

No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 eac): insertion. 


- S2FTNo Advertisement of Medicines or Hnmbugs received. 
Address all-orders to 


ORANGE. JUDD COMPANY, 
245 BROADWAY, NEW) YORE: 








































